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ERRATA 


The following corrections should be made in John W. Jandora’s article, “Al- 
Bustani's Da'irat al-Ma‘&rif,” MW, LXXVI (1986), 86-92: 


page 87, footnote #2: the reference is ad Vol. V of al-Jinan, not Vol. V of 
Da'irat аї-Ма arif; 


page 86, first paragraph, last sentence: delete last word (“knowledge”) and 
end sentence with “through the medium of the Arabic language”; 


page 89, last paragraph: last word should read “Enlightenment”; 
page 90, first paragraph, first sentence: insert "as" before "Darwin"; 
page 90, last paragraph, last sentence: insert "the" before "soclal class"; 


page 91, second full paragraph: two sentences were deleted in error. The 
paragraph should read: 


“There Is no evidence as to how many people served on the editorial staff 
of Dà'irat al-Ma'arif at any one time. Butrus al-Bustani was the manager of 
the project unti! his death in May, 1883. The principal assistants were his 
sons Sallm and Shakir Shugayr. After Butrus died, such people as Cornelius 
Van Dyck and Abid Ishaq encouraged Sallm to continue hls father's 
enterprises—particularly the encyclopedia.'! Their expectations were ful- 
filled. Salim continued the encyclopedia according to his father's plan... ."; 


page 91, footnote #9, line 5: fifth word should read “inertia.” 


The editors extend their apologies to both Dr. Jandora and the Journal’s 
readers for this Inconvenlence. 
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THE MONKS OF PALESTINE AND THE GROWTH OF 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE IN ARABIC 


Palestinian monasteries such as those of Mar Sabas, Mar Chariton, and St. 
Catherine at Mt. Sinai are well known to historians of eastern Christianity as 
centers of notable Christian culture in the Holy Land. One has only to mention 
the names of the monasteries themselves, or of some of their more famous 
author-monks, such as John of Damascus or Anastasius of Sinai, to make the 
point. They all enjoy virtually instant name recognition among modern western 
scholars.! However, it 1s also true that because of their close association with 
Constantinople one almost automatically associates these monasteries and their 
scholar-monks with the history of Christianity in Byzantium, ignoring the fact 
that by the eighth century, the time of John of Damascus (d.c. 750) and the last 
years of Anastasius of Sinai (d.c. 700), one is actually speaking of the Islamic 
era, and of authors who lived under the authority of the caliphate. By the time 
John of Damascus had finished his career, the Holy Land had been under the 
rule of Muslims for more than a hundred years.? Of course, John and Anastasius 
had written their works in Greek, and the familiarity of this language itself 
allowed their compositions to play an important part in Byzantine church life, 
once they had been carried to Constantinople by refugee monks. For modern 
historians, however, this very familiarity has obscured the fact that in the 
patriarchate of Jerusalem, by the second half of the eighth century the 
readership of John of Damascus’s works was being steadily restricted to an ever 
smaller circle of scholar-monks, who were themselves busy producing the first 
ecclesiastical literature in Arabic, the public language of the new Islamic society. 


! For a guide to the early history of the Palestinian monastenes, see В Flusin, Miracle et histoire 
dans l'oeuvre de Cyrille de Scythopolis (Paris: Études Augustiniennes, 1983); Derwas James Chitty, 
The Desert a City: an Introduction to the Study of Egyptian and Palestinian Monasticism under the 
Christian Empire (Oxford. Blackwell, 1966), pp. 101ff, H. Leclercq, “Laures palestiniennes," DACL, 
VIII, 2, cols. 1961-1988 See also the earher landmark studies: A Ehrhard, “Das griechische Kloster 
Mar-Saba in Palaestina," Romusche Quartalschrift, XVII (1893), 32-79, S Vailhe, “Les ecrivains de 
Mar-Saba," Echos d'Orient, II (1898-1899), 1-11, 33-47, and his "Le monastere de saint-Sabas,” 
Echos d'Orient, 11 (1898-1899), 332-41; 111 (1899-1900), 18-28, 168-77. For the Greek wnters of the 
eighth century cf. R.P. Blake, "La littérature grecque en Palestine au VIII? siecle," Mus, LXXVIII 
(1965), 367-80. 

? See J Nasrallah, Saint Jean de Damas, son epoque, sa vie, son oeuvre (Harissa, 1950), Daniel J. 
Sahas, John of Damascus on Islam, the “Heresy of the Ishmaelites” (Leiden: E.J Brill, 1972). 
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Accordingly, it is the purpose of the present communication to give an account 
of the growth and development of this new Arabic literature in the Palestinian 
monasteries. It first comes to light in the course of the first Abbasid century, and 
it represents the first fruits of what was to become a long-term project, carried 
out in many communities under the rule of the caliphate, to commend Christian 
faith in the lingua franca of the new socio-political reality brought about by the 
establishment of the dar al-islam. For the Palestinian monasteries themselves 
this project represents the continuation of a long-term devotion to scholarship, 
now turned to meet the intellectual challenge of Islam. 


I. 
The First Abbasid Century 


Already under the Umayyad caliphs, and particularly during the reign of ‘Abd 
al-Malik (685-705), the Islamic government in Damascus had been taking steps 
to assimilate the conquered territories of the oriental patriarchates into a 
publicly recognizable Islamic realm. A striking monumental symbol of this 
campaign was the construction under * Abd al-Malik of the shrine of the Dome 
of the Rock in Jerusalem.‘ Furthermore, during the reign of the same caliph the 
purpose was equally wel! served in numerous humbler instances, ranging all the 
way from the installation of road signs proclaiming the Islamic shahadaj to the 
circulation of coinage stamped with an unmistakably Islamic iconography.$ 
Under the caliph al-Walid I (705-715) orders were given for all official records to 
be kept in the Arabic language.’ ‘Umar II (717-720), in spite of his brief reign, 
eased the way for conversions to Islam by adjusting the tax laws, and by 
espousing the principle of the equality of all Muslim believers? Yazid II (720- 
724), although he too reigned only briefly, 1s on record as having given orders 
for the extirpation of the public symbols of Christianity, that is, crosses and 
images, even from private Christian premises? The cumulative effect of these 


——— 


3 See ‘Abd al-Ameer ‘Abd Dixon, The Umayyad Caliphate 65-86/684-705, a Political Study 
(London. Luzac, 1971) . 

* See Oleg Grabar, “The Dome of the Rock in Jerusalem," Ars Orientalis, 111 (1959), 33-59, 
reprinted in the author's Studies in Medieval Islamic Art (London: Variorum Reprints, 1976); E.C. 
Dodd, “The Image of the Word," Berytus, XVIII (1969), 35-79; C. Kessler, “Abd al-Malik's 
Inscription in the Dome of the Rock: a Reconsideration," The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Societ y, 
1970, pp 2-14. 

* Cf. Moshe Sharon, "An Arabic Inscription from the Time of the Caliph ‘Abd al-Malik,” 
BSOAS, XXIX (1966), 367-72 

$ Cf. GC Miles, "The Iconography of Umayyad Coinage,” Ars Ortentalis, 111 (1959), 207-13 

? J.B Chabot, Anonymi Auctoris Chronicon ad Annum Christi 1234 Pei tiens [Corpus Scriptorum 
Christianorum Orientaltum (CSCO), vol. 81] (Paris. J. Gabalda, 1920), рр 298-99. 

* See Н.А R. Gibb, "The Fiscal Rescript of ‘Umar II,” Arabica, 11 (1955), 1-16, ‘Abd al Aziz 
Durt, “Notes on Taxation in Early Islam," JESHO, XVI! (1974), 136-44 See also W W Barthold, 
“Caliph ‘Umar 11 and the Conflicting Reports of his Personality," /Q, XV (1971), 69-95—an English 
version of a Russian original, written in 1922. 

° See A A. Vasiliev, “The iconoclastic Edict of the Caliph Yazid П, A D. 721," Dumbarton Oaks 
Papers, 9 and 10 (1956), pp. 25-47 
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and similar measures over the first century of Islamic rule, taken together with 
the continuing success of Muslim arms in holding Byzantium at bay, prepared 
the way for the society of Abbasid times, which in theory had been built on the 
principle of the equality of all Muslim believers.!? After the revolution of 750 all 
eyes in the caliphate, Jewish, Christian and Muslim alike, turned east, towards 
Baghdad as the new center of socio-political stability, and the source of religious 
and civil policy for the whole Islamic realm.!! There ensued almost two centuries 
of virtual isolation from the Roman/ Byzantine world, during which time the 
classical civilization of Islam came to fruition, without the interference of 
Byzantium, even in internal Christian concerns.'? This state of affairs lasted until 
the second half of the tenth century, when Islamic military power was unable to 
stop the incursions of the crusading Byzantine emperor, Nicephorous Phocas 
(963-969), and his successor, and murderer, John Tzimisces (969-976). 
Official Islamic policy regarding the subject religious communities, that is to 
say the scripture people (ahl al-kitab), who, according to the Quran, S. al- 
Tawba (9):29, were supposed to receive state protection (a/-dhimma) in return for 
the payment of a special poll tax (a/-jizya), found its classic expression during 
the first Abbasid century, in the so-called “Covenant of ‘Umar.”!* This legal 
instrument was perhaps more ideal than real in the prescriptions it laid down for 
the government of Christian and Jewish life in the caliphate, but the very fact 
that it came to its final form around the year 800 is a testimony to the full 
development, at this mid-point in the first Abbasid century, of the classical ideal 
of the Islamic society. And the achievement of such an ideological coherence 
among Islamic jurists regarding the protected religious communities had obvious 
implications for the Christian church. As the present writer has argued 
elsewhere, it was at this time that conversion to Islam must have become more 
appealing to upwardly mobile Christians. So it is not surprising that it 1s also to 
this era, the first Abbasid century, that one must date the appearance of the 
earliest Christian Arabic literature, when Christians within dar al-islim must 
finally have realized that their lot for the foreseeable future was to live as a 





10 See M A. Shaban, The ‘Abbasid Revolution (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1970), р. 
168. 

! See Jacob Lassner, The Shaping of ‘Abbasid Rule (Princeton. Princeton University Press, 
1980) 

12 For a survey of government functions and policies during this period see Dominique Sourdel, 
Le Vizirat ‘Abbaside de 749 a 936, 2 vols. (Damas, 1959) Some hints regarding the ecclesiastical 
situation in Syria/ Palestine are given in Hugh Kennedy, “The Melkite Church from the Islamic 
Conquest to the Crusades. Continuity and Adaptation in the Byzantine Legacy," in The 17th 
International Byzantine Congress; Major Papers (New Rochelle, N Y A.D. Caratzas, 1986), pp. 
325-43. 

13 See George Ostrogorsky, History of the Byzantine State, rev. ed. Tr. Joan Hussey (New 
Brunswick, N.J.: Rutgers University Press, 1969), pp. 288-98. Cf also P.E. Walker, “The ‘Crusade’ 
of John Tzimisces in the Light of New Arabic Evidence," Byzantion, XLVI (1977), 301-27. 

14 See Arthur Stanley Tritton, The Caliphs and their Non-Muslim Subjects, a Critical Study of the 
Covenant of * Umar (London Oxford University Press, 1930); Antoine Fattal, Le statut legal des 
non-musulmans en pays d'slam (Beyrouth, 1958); Bat Ye'or, The Dhimmi; Jews and Christians 
under Islam (Cranbury, N.J.. Fairleigh Dickinson, 1985) 
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subject population in an Islamic state. 

The earliest Christian Arabic literature may be divided into two broad 
categories. The first of them comprises what one might call ‘‘church-books,” 
that is, works which Christians require for the ordinary conduct of their internal 
religious affairs. These writings would be the scriptures, patristic classics, 
inspirational homilies, lives of the saints, and such practical texts as creeds and 
canons, which govern the inner life of the community according to the decisions 
of the several major church councils. The second broad category of material 
which one might discern in the early Christian Arabic archive includes those 
works which one might loosely call apologetical treatises. The basic characteristic 
of these writings is that they were composed with an eye to the outside. In them 
the authors intend to bring the traditional theological considerations of their 
own Christian party to bear on the intellectual challenges of the day, in the very 
idiom of the current socio-political scene. Inevitably, of course, in the Christian 
Arabic literature of the first Abbasid century, Islam was the major horizon in 
view of which the Christian writers had to discuss not only their own internal 
differences, but their reactions to the claims of the newly established religion as 
well. Furthermore, in addition to the need to commend the credibility of 
"Christian faith to the Muslims, in the first Abbasid century there was also the 
increasingly important requirement to furnish Christians themselves with 
persuasive reasons, stated in clear Arabic, for not heeding the evermore 
persistent call to Islam. 

Chronologically, the monastic communities of Palestine seem to have led the 
way in the production of both categories of Christian Arabic literature. For even 
though the Abbasid revolution ushered in the era of the general Arabicization of 
Muslims and Christians alike in the Aramaic/Syriac speaking areas of the 
oriental patriarchates,!ó it was only in Melkite Palestine that the Christian 
“church-books” customarily had been kept in a non-Semitic language. Due 
perhaps to its strong ties with Constantinople, and to the triumph of 
Chalcedonian orthodoxy in the patriarchate of Jerusalem, as well as to the fact 
that pilgrims flocked there from all over the Christian world, Greek had 


! See Sidney Н. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad, His Scripture and His Message, According to 
the Christian Apologies in Arabic and Synac From the First Abbasid Century,” in T. Fahd, ed , La 
vie du prophete Mahomet [Colloque de Strasbourg, 1980] (Paris: Presses Universitaires de France, 
1983), pp. 99-146 See the author's further remarks in "The First Summa Theologiae Arabica, 877 
A.D ," Conversion and Continuity. Indigenous Christian Communities in Medieval Islamic Lands, a 
Colloquium (The University of Toronto, 23-25 October, 1986), forthcoming 

16 See A.N Poliak, ^L'arabisation de l'orient semitique," Revue des Etudes Islamiques, X11 (1938), 
35-63. 

" See the discussion and further bibliography in Christoph von Schónborn, Sophrone de 
Jerusalem, vie monastique et confession dogmatique [Theologie historique, 20] (Pans. Beauchesne, 
1972). 

7 See J Wilkinson, Jerusalem Pilgrims Before the Crusades (Warminster Ans & Phillips, 1977), 
E.D. Hunt, Holy Land Pilgrimage ın the Later Roman Empire A.D. 312-460 (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1982); Р Maraval, Lieux saints et pelerinages d'Orient (Paris. Cerf, 1985) 
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remained the dominant ecclesiastical language of Palestine until the end of the 
Umayyad ега.! It began to be replaced by Arabic in the first Abbasid century. 
While scripture and liturgy, along with the other "church-books," had long been 
in Syriac in much of Syria, Mesopotamia, and Iraq, and in Coptic in Egypt 
(outside Alexandria), in Palestine the custom had grown up from the fourth 
century to provide for the needs of the speakers of the vernacular languages 
through interpreters at the divine liturgy, but to preserve the basic rites and their 
texts in Greek. The earliest testimony to this practice in the Jerusalem church is 
to be found in the account of her Journeys in the Holy Land left behind by the 
fourth-century pilgrim, Egeria. She visited Jerusalem in Holy Week of the year 
381, and she recorded the following observation: 


In this province there are some people who know both Greek and Syriac, 
but others know only one or the other. The bishop may know Syriac, but 
he never uses ıt. He always speaks in Greek, and has a presbyter beside 
him who translates the Greek into Syriac, so that everyone can understand 
what he means. Similarly the lessons read in church have to be read in 
Greek, but there is always someone in attendance to translate into Syriac 
so that the people understand. Of course there are also people here who 
speak neither Greek nor Syriac, but Latin. But there is no need for them to 
be discouraged, since some of the brothers or sisters who speak Latin as 
well as Greek will explain things to them.?° 


Although there did eventually appear a small Christian archive of “church- 
books" in the Syriac language of which Egeria spoke, which is more accurately 
called Palestinian Aramaic,? its origins no doubt may be traced to the 
interpreters whom she mentioned.? This literature, even though it was still being 
copied by refugee Palestinians as late as the twelfth century,” never seriously 
challenged the hegemony of Greek in the ecclesiastical scholarship of Palestine, 
which had grown up from the earliest days ın Caesarea, Gaza, Jerusalem, and, 
of course, ın the Judaean monasteries. But then, once the speakers of Greek 
were effectively off the scene, that is by the middle of the first Abbasid century, 
Palestine, unlike the other oriental patriarchates, was ripe for a virtually 
complete conversion to Arabic. This state of affairs explains why one finds 





1% See Blake, "La literature grecque." John of Damascus, the last notable Greek writer of 
Syria/ Palestine died с. 749, around the very year when the first Christian Arabic writer of note was 
born, te., Theodore Abi Qurra, about whom see below. 

? John Wilkinson, Egeria's Travels to the Holy Land, rev. ed. (Warminster: Ans & Phillips, 
1981), p. 146. 

?! See the comment and bibliography of B M Metzger, The Early Versions of the New Testament 
(Oxford: Oxford University. Press, 1977), pp. 75-82; M  Goshen-Gottstein, The Bible in the 
Syropalestinian Version; Part І. Pentateuch and Prophets (Jerusalem, 1973), pp vui-xv. See also the 
bibliography in J, Barclay, “Melkite Orthodox Syro-Byzantine Manuscripts in. Syriac. and 
Palestinian Aramaic,” Studii Biblicu Franciscani Liber Annuus, XXI (1971), 205-19. 

?? See the insightful remarks of М -J. Lagrange, "L'origine de la version syro-palestinienne des 
evangiles," Revue Biblique, XXXIV (1925), 481-504 

3 See Metzger, 2ле Early Versions, р 79, and п. ! 
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evidence of “church-books” in Arabic from Palestine already in the eighth 
century, as will appear below, ~ th their incidence growing steadily throughout 
the ninth century; while in the other Syriac-speaking areas, where Greek was 
never so deeply embedded as it was in the Jerusalem patriarchate, the earliest 
Christian Arabic literature belongs almost exclusively to the second category of 
writings described above, and appears first in the ninth century ?* In Egypt there 
is no appreciable Christian Arabic writing to speak of at all until the time of 
Eutychius of Alexandria (d. 940) and Severus b. al-Muqaffa* (d.c. 1000).?5 Their 
works, however, clearly belong to the second category of Christian Arabic 
literature, and do not include texts which Christians in Egypt in the first two 
Abbasid centuries would have employed in the daily exercise of their devotional 
lives. 


П. 
Old South Palestinian Arabic 


Georg Graf was the first modern scholar to call attention to the fact that 
Palestine’s early Christian Arabic archive, with its collection both of “church- 
books” and apologetical works, actually forms a distinctive literary ensemble, 
which was the product of the scholarly activity of the monks of the Holy Land’s 
famous monasteries, from the eighth to the tenth centuries. Following Graf 
some twenty years later, W. Heffening came to the same conclusion in the 
course of studying the origins of an Arabic version of one of Ephraem the 
Syrian’s works hitherto known only in Greek.” According to Heffening, who 
paid special attention to codicological and linguistic considerations, by the end 
of the ninth century “опе may speak of a scribal school of the Mar Saba cloister, 
and perhaps even of scribal schools of the cloisters of Sinai and Mar Haritan.””8 


From the very beginning of the publication of Christian Arabic manuscripts 
from Palestine, scholars have commented upon the peculiarities of the 
morphology, grammar, syntax, and even the orthography, to be found in them. 
Joannes Arendzen called attention to these considerations in the very first 
publication of an integral work from the Palestinian Christian Arabic archive 
which he brought out in 1897, viz , Theodore Abt Qurra’s tract on the Christian 
practice of venerating images. The work was copied by Stephen of Ramla at the 





** See Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad.” Even the versions of the scriptures in Arabic that may 
have been produced in Iraq by Hunayn b. Ishaq (d. 873) and others were for scholarly, not liturgical, 
purposes See the discussion in Sidney H. Griffith, “The Gospel in Arabic. an Inquiry into its 
Appearance in the First Abbasid Century,” Oriens Christianus, LXIX (1985), 126-67 

1% See Khalil Samir, "Arabic Sources for Early Egyptian Christiamty," in В A Pearson & J.E. 
Goehring, eds , The Roots of Egyptian Christianity (Philadelphia Fortress Press, 1986), pp 82-97. 

2% See Georg Graf, Die christlich-arabische Literatur bis zur frankischen Zeit, eine literar- 
historische Skizze (Freiburg im Breisgau Herder, 1905), pp. 8-21 
on 7 W. Heffening, “Die griechische Ephraem-Paraenesis gegen das Lachen tn arabische 
Ubersetzung,” Oriens Christianus, XXIV (1927), 94-119. 

** Ibid., 102. 
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monastery of Mar Chariton in the year 877.79 In the light of earlier publications 
of specimens of texts from the same time and place, Arendzen noted in his 
introduction to Stephen of Ramla’s manuscript that “опе will easily be 
persuaded that the Christian Arabs, at least in Asia, intentionally preserved for 
themselves a peculiar manner of writing, and that while the Muslims were using 
a rounder, more cursive hand in the ninth, tenth and eleventh centuries, which is 
called Nasi, they [ie., the Christians] were making use of the old square, 
angular forms of the letters, which in the first place remind one of Syriac, and 
which hold a place midway between old Кийс and Nashi”? 

Arendzen was too hasty in assigning this Palestinian, monastic hand to all of 
the Christians of “Asia,” over the three centuries he mentions. But it is true that, 
whether intentionally or not, the monks of the Holy Land employed a 
recognizably distinctive style of writing in the ninth and tenth centuries, which 
1s but one of a number of characteristics which set the Palestinian texts apart. 
Morphological, grammatical, and syntactical considerations also have a role to 
play among the distinctive traits of the Arabic written in the scriptoria of the 
Holy Land monasteries. And it is instructive to observe that already in the midst 
of the nineteenth century, when the texts themselves were first coming within the 
ken of western scholars, these linguistic considerations claimed their immediate 
attention.? By the century’s end, largely on the basis of Palestinian texts, 
Arabists were speaking of the role of the Christians in the development of the 
modern “vulgar Arabic,” as if there were indeed such a thing as a “christliches 
Arabismus."? And in 1905 Georg Graf published a linguistic study, again based 
largely on Palestinian manuscripts, the title of which clearly announces the 
scholarly consensus that had already developed: Der Sprachgebrauch der 
ältesten christlich-arabischen Literatur, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte des Vulgar 
Arabisch.” Thereafter, it became the practice in editing these manuscripts to 





29 Joannes Arendzen, Theodori Abu Kurra de Cultu Imaginum Libellus e Codice Arabico Nunc 
Primum Editus Latine Versus Illustratus (doct diss., Bonn, 1897). 

3 Ibid., p. xvi 

?! See, e.g., Agnes Smith Lewis and Margaret Dunlop Gibson, eds. and trs., Forty-One Facsimiles 
of Dated Christian Arabic Manuscripts [Studia Sinaitica, XII] (Cambridge. Cambridge University 
Press, 1907), plates II, III, IV, pp. 3-8; E. Tisserant, Specimina Codicum Orientalium (Bonn, 1914), 
plates 54, 55, 56, pp. xxxviti-xxxix A change in hands, moving from Kufic to naskhi can actually be 
observed in Sinat Arabic MS 151, which contains dated texts written in the years 867, 1021 and 1025 
A D. See the remarks of Harvey Staal, “Codex Sinai Arabic 151, Pauline Epistles, Part I (Arabic 
Text), Part II (English Translation)," (Ph D Dissertation, University of Utah, 1968; Ann Arbor, 
Michigan: University Microfilms, 68-14, 443), Part II, pp. 9-10, and plates I-IV in appendix. Note 
that Staal mistakenly translates the Hijri dates 412 and 416 to 1030 and 1035 A D. on p 16. Part I of 
this dissertation has now been published: Harvey Staal, Mt Sinai Arabic Codex 151, I, Pauline 
Epistles [CSCO, vols 452 and 453] (Louvain, 1983). 

Notice, e.g, H L. Fleischer's attention to these matters in articles written in 1847, 1854, and 
1864, in Kleinere Schriften, 3 vols (Leipzig S Hirzel, 1885-1888), III, 378-99. 

3 J. Oestrup, "Über zwe! arabische Codices sinaitic: der Strassburger Universitäts ~ und 
Landesbibliothek," ZDMG, LI (1897), 469. 

34 Georg Graf, Der Sprachgebrauch der altesten christhch-arabischen Literatur. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte des Vulgar-arabisch (Leipzig: Harrassowitz, 1905). Palestinan MSS numbered twelve 
among the seventeen documents on which the study was based; cf. pp. 1-3. 
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catalog the ways in which the Palestinian texts exemplify the alleged tendency 
among Christian writers of Arabic to abandon standard linguistic usages in 
favor of what Bernhard Levin called, “die lebendige Mundart.” 

One will quickly notice the tendency on the part of the earlier scholars to put 
forward their findings in the Palestinian manuscripts as general characteristics of 
all Christian speech in Arabic, almost as if their purpose was to isolate a single, 
distinctly Christian ‘dialect’ in the language. This tendency, which is perhaps 
more accurately to be described as a misapprehension due to the employment of 
the vague expression “Christian Arabic,” is now discredited by the appearance 
of Joshua Blau’s more orderly linguistic studies of the Palestinian texts. As irony 
would have it, however, Blau’s own chef d'oeuvre in this line of inquiry is itself 
unqualifiedly, and therefore misleadingly, entitled, A Grammar of Christian 
Arabic.” Blau in fact is the scholar who has given a more precise focus to the 
study of Middle Arabic dialects, by defining more closely the several component 
speech groups, one of which he describes in this book. He does indeed often call 
this language "Christian Arabic (Ch A)," which for him is a broad term 
including a number of sub-groups. But he also, and more accurately, calls the 
principal subject of his study "Ancient South Palestinian (ASP).'?? For, what he 
in fact describes here is the Arabic language of the manuscripts written by 
Christian monks in the ninth and tenth centuries in the Holy Land. Blau intends 
no more, and certainly does not claim that here we have the grammar of a 
universal, Christian Arabic language, as some may have taken the book’s 
inaccurate title to imply.?? 

What made Blau’s linguistic investigations possible, and what extended their 
range much beyond the limits under which earlier scholars labored, was the easy 
availability after 1950 of microfilm copies of the Arabic manuscripts preserved 
in the library of St. Catherine’s monastery in Sinai. Many of the manuscripts 





35 Bernhard Levin, ed. and tr., Die griechisch-arabische Evangehen-Ubersetzung (doct. diss., 
Uppsala, 1938), рр 18-19. 

3 J. Blau, A Grammar of Christian Arabic [CSCO, vols 267, 276, 279] (Louvain: Secr. CSCO, 
1966-1967). Other publications by Blau, pertinent to the present inquiry, are "The Importance of 
Middle Arabic Dialects for the History of Arabic," in Unel Heyd, ed., Studies im Islamic History 
and Civilization [Scripta Hierosolymitana, 9] (Jerusalem. Magnes Press, 1961), pp. 205-28; “Uber 
einige christlich-arabische Manuskripte aus dem 9 und 10. Jahrhundert," Mus, LXXV (1962), 101- 
108; “Uber einige alte christlich-arabische Handschriften aus Sinai,” Mus, LXXVI (1963), 369-74; 
The Emergence and Linguistic Background of Judaeo- Arabic; a Study of the Origins of Middle 
Arabic [Scripta Judaica, 5] (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1965), "Sind uns Reste arabischer 
Bibelubersetzungen aus vorislamischer Zeit erhalten geblieben?" Mus, LXXXVI (1973), 67-72, "The 
State of Research in the Field of the Linguistic Study of Middle Arabic," Ar, XXVIII (1981), 
187-203 

37 Blau, Grammar, р 20. 

38 See the remarks of Kh Samir in Kh Samir, ed., Actes du premier congres international 
d'etudes arabes chretiennes, Goslar, septembre 1980 [Onentalia Christiana. Analecta, 218] (Rome 
Pontifical Institute for Oriental Studies, 1982), pp. 52-59. 

° The first catalog of St. Catherine’s manuscripts was Margaret Dunlop Gibson, comp, 
Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in the Convent of S Catherine on Mount Sinai [Studia Sinattica, HI] 
(London: C.J Clay & Sons, 1894). After the Library of Congress/University of Alexandria 
microfilming expedition їп 1950 there appeared’ К W. Clark, ей, Checklist of Manuscripts in St. 
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housed there came originally from the monasteries of Mar Sabas and Mar 
Chariton. These copies, taken together with the studies of earlier scholars, based 
on manuscripts preserved in other libraries, allowed Blau to compose a virtual 
catalog of all that now remains of the Christian literary production in Arabic in 
Palestine, in the ninth and tenth centuries. His Grammar, is, therefore, a 
linguistic description of a rather precisely defined archive, from which certain 
historical extrapolations may legitimately be drawn. For comparative purposes, 
Blau also makes reference in his Grammar to Arabic texts composed by 
Christians elsewhere than in the Holy Land, at roughly the same period of time. 
These references are, however, for comparative purposes only, and the texts are 
not among those which exemplify the “Ancient South Palestinian” Arabic which 
is the focus of Blau’s study.“ But the very fact that these other texts are 
available for reference serves the useful purpose of more closely defining the 
Palestinian archive. 

The “Ancient South Palestinian" archive is distinguished by an ensemble of 
linguistic features, including the handwriting as Arendzen had mentioned. 
Altogether they compose the recognizable stylistic profile of the Arabic written 
by the scholar monks of Palestine during the first two Abbasid centuries. It is 
precisely this composite profile, emerging from the ensemble of distinguishing 
linguistic features, that is important to notice. Any one of the distinguishing 
features taken singly, or even some few of them taken together, as Samir Khalil 
has reminded scholars, may be found elsewhere, in Arabic texts of different 
times and places, written by Christians, Jews, and Muslims alike.? This is not 
the place to rehearse once again the principal features in question because Blau's 
three volumes are easily available. What is important for the present purpose, 
however, is to call attention to certain historical conclusions which one may 
draw from the linguistic investigations. 

From a literary point of view, one of the most obvious facts is that out of the 
sixty some works in “Ancient South Palestinian" which Blau studied, he 1s sure 
of only five of them as original compositions in that language.“ АП of these are 





Catherine's Monastery, Mount Sinai, Microfilmed for the Library of Congress, 1950 (Washington, 
DC Library of Congress, 1952), Aziz Suryal Atiya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai; a 
Hand-list of the Arabic Manuscripts and Scrolls Microfilmed at the Library of the Monastery of St 
Catherine, Mount Sinat (Baltimore: John Hopkins University Press, 1955) A revised numbering 
system has now been elaborated in Murad Kamil, Catalogue of All Manuscripts in the Monastery of 
St Catherine on Mount Sinai (Wiesbaden Harrassowitz, 1970) Yet more recent finds of Arabic 
manuscripts at Sinai are cataloged and described, with numberous specimen photographs, in LE. 
Méfmare, Katalogos ton neon arabikon cheirographon tès hieras mones hagias aikaterines tou orous 
sina [Greek and Arabic] (Athens, 1985). 

4 See the list of published and unpublished works on which the grammatical study was based, 
Blau, Grammar, pp. 21-33. 

4! Consult the list of pertinent non ASP texts, ibid., pp. 34-36. 

4 See Samir, Actes du premier congres, p. 56, and n. 68. 

4 See esp. Blau, Grammar, pp. 42-54. 

+ Ibid., рр. 21-23. One suspects that the number should really be six, of not seven The present 
writer believes that the Kitab al-burhán which ıs usually ascribed to Eutychius of Alexandria, should 
properly be considered the composition of a Palestinian monk. See М Breydy, Etudes sur Sa‘id ibn 
Batriq et ses sources [CSCO, vol. 450] (Louvain E. Peeters, 1983) 
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apologetical works. The remaining compositions, most of them translations, fall 
into the category of "church-books" described above. Among them is a group of 
thirty-five items, consisting mainly of homilies, saints lives, martyrdoms, 
patristic selections, and so forth, while twenty-one pieces are Arabic versions 
of parts of the scriptures.“ This ratio of original compositions to translations, 
leaving room for the reassignment of some of the hagiographical items to the 
status of originals, accords well with what one otherwise knows of the socio- 
historical situation of Christians in Syria/Palestine in the ninth and tenth 
centuries. The '"church-books" would have served the ongoing needs of the 
members of the Melkite community, whose vernacular language would 
increasingly have been Arabic. The apologetic, original compositions in Arabic 
represent the first steps taken by Melkite Christians in Syria/Palestine to address 
themselves to issues beyond their own internal community life, issues which take 
into account questions raised by Muslims and others, and which inevitably 
would have been raised in Arabic. More will be said about these original Arabic 
works below. 

Next, Blau's examination of the Palestinian texts highlights the linguistic 
features which he believes are sufficient in the aggregate to have played a role in 
bringing about a new linguistic type, viz., a dialect of Middle Arabic. However, 
Blau insists that the writers of these manuscripts were themselves intending to 
write Classical Arabic, an intention which is revealed in the numerous pseudo- 
correct forms to be found in the texts, either of what Blau calls the “hyper” 
correct, or the “hypo” correct variety." They both reveal the writers’ efforts to 
make a hitherto spoken fluency conform to the requirements of correct usage in 
a literary language. This conclusion involves the corollary that, contrary to the 
earlier assumption that the Palestinian writers were abandoning standard usage 
in favor of a more colloquial expression,‘ they were in fact laboring to write a 
more correct literary Arabic than they must have spoken. Their failures, or 
deviations from standard usage, are what reveal the burgeoning new linguistic 
type. Their efforts to write correctly call attention to the fact that the documents 
in the Palestinian archive furnish the evidence which allows one to infer that in 
the first two Abbasid centuries, Melkite Christians in the Holy Land, whose 
ecclesiastical language had been largely Greek, with a substratum of Syriac, were 
in fact now making the endeavor to produce a fluent Christian literature in 
Arabic. Again, this conclusion accords well with what one otherwise knows 
about the socio-historical situation of Christians in the Holy Land in the period 
between the Islamic conquest and the incursion of the crusaders.*? 





55 Blau, Grammar, pp. 23-29. Blau lists all thirty-five of these works under "translations " The 
designation 15 not completely accurate The story of ‘Abd al-Masih (Christodoulos, р 24), the 
account of St Anthony Ruwah (p 26), a short response of Abü Qurra (p 27), and maybe more, are 
surely onginal compositions in Arabic See below. 

“ Тыа, pp. 29-33. 

‘7 Ibid., pp. 42-52. 

4 See above, and especially the views of B. Levin, n 35 above 

4 Consider Kennedy, “The Melkite Church," n 12 above; Griffith, “The First Summa," n 15 
above 
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Finally, Blau’s study of the grammar of the Palestinian manuscripts puts into 
high-relief yet another feature of the Arabic language to be found there, which 
also accords well with what one knows from other considerations to have been 
an important bias, namely the influence of Aramaic and Syriac.*° Most of the 
Palestinian texts in question were translated from Greek or Syriac originals, as 
the statistics cited earlier testify. In fact, the versions are sometimes so literal 
that “they are hardly worth being called Arabic at all (especially concerning 
word order)."?! But even in those works which were written originally in Arabic, 
as Blau goes on to observe, Aramaic/Syriac influence is evident. This should not 
be a surprising circumstance when one recalls that not only was Palestinian 
Aramaic the ongoing vernacular language in the Holy Land until early Abbasid 
times and even later, but that once the Greek speakers virtually disappeared 
from the area, the writers in the Palestinian monasteries were themselves largely 
from Syriac-speaking communities. It is no wonder then that their Arabic hand 
reminded Arendzen of Syriac. And this fact corroborates the historical point 
made on other grounds that during the first two Abbasid centuries even the 
Melkite Christians in the caliphate turned their eyes to the east, and had 
virtually no contact with Byzantium until the mid-tenth century.? 

Before leaving the subject of the distinctive state of the Arabic language to be 
found in the South Palestinian Christian manuscriz‘s from the ninth and tenth 
centuries," it is instructive to take into account the additional fact that there is a 
notable difference to be observed between the states of the language in texts 
from different times and places, which carry the work of the same author. Here 
is not the place to develop this issue in any detail, but one must mention it 
briefly because it reinforces one's perception of the distinctiveness of what was 
written in Palestine during the period of time which is of present concern. The 
works of Theodore Abu Qurra (c. 750 - c. 825) provide the only real opportunity 
for such a comparison, because he is the only writer of the time and place whose 
works spread well beyond his own era, and are available in modern published 
editions. Abü Qurra's career will be discussed below. Here the only purpose is to 
call attention to the differences in the "state of the language" to be observed in the 
authors works published on the basis of Palestinian manuscripts of the ninth 
and tenth centuries, and those published on the basis of manuscripts from later 
times, or other places. 





3 See Blau, Grammar, pp 54-55, and р 628, where the index to the Grammar cites passages 
throughout the work which designate “Aramaic influence " 

5! Blau, ibid , p. 54. 

9 See п 30 above. 

53 On this subject sce Kennedy, "The Melkite Church," n. 12 above, and the following articles by 
Sidney Н. Griffith: "Eutychius of Alexandria on the Emperor Theophilus and Iconoclasm in 
Byzantium a Tenth Century Moment in Christian Apologetics in Arabic," Byzantion, LIT (1982), 
154-90; "Stephen of Ramlah and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic in Ninth Century Palestine," The 
Journal of Ecclesiastical History, XXXVI (1985), 23-45; and “Greek into Arabic. Life and Letters in 
the Monasteries of Palestine in the Ninth Century, the Summa Theologiae Arabica," Byzantion, to 
appear. 

54 Samir prefers to speak of the distinctiveness of thts Arabic usage as “un etat de langue” See 
Samur, Actes du premier congres, p. 58. 
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The majority of the published Arabic works of Theodore Abu Qurra are 
based on manuscripts of relatively recent vintage. For the edition of ten of Abu 
Qurra’s Arabic tracts, which Constantin Bacha published in 1904, he relied ona 
copy made in 1735, which the copyist himself said was made from yet another 
copy, written in 1051, which in turn was said to be based on an older manuscript 
kept at the monastery of Mar Sabas.’ Similarly, Louis Cheikho published 
another work of Abu Qurra based on a unique manuscript, now said to date 
from the end of the seventeenth century. When one compares the “state of the 
language” in these editions of the works of Abu Qurra with what one finds in the 
author’s tract on the veneration of images, which Arendzen edited from the 
manuscript written by Stephen of Ramla in 877,°’ the distinctiveness of the 
earlier Palestinian Arabic is immediately evident, even to the casual reader. 
Clearly, over the centuries, Abu Qurra’s diction must have been “improved” 
from copyist to copyist. This is in fact a process which one can observe 
beginning already in the Palestinian manuscripts of the ninth and tenth 
centuries. For example, in the tenth century another scribe copied Abu Qurra’s 
tract on images in Sinai Arabic MS 330, making numerous orthographical and 
grammatical changes from what Stephen of Ramla had written, and not always 
for the better, from the point of view of the requirements of classical Arabic, but 
remaining within the range of usages characteristic of Palestine in early Abbasid 
times. Then one may observe a diverging trend in the “states of the languages,” 
now leading away from the earlier Palestinian practice, in the text of the creed 
by Abu Qurra which Ignace Dick edited on the basis of two manuscripts, Sinai 
Arabic MSS 549 and 561, from, respectively, the tenth and thirteenth centuries. 
Almost all of the variants in the latter manuscript are of the “improving” 
variety. And now they veer away from the peculiar profile constituted by the 
ensemble of linguistic traits which characterized the earlier state of Arabic used 
іп the Holy Land monasteries. 

Two historical conclusions may be drawn from observations such as these. 
The first of them is that the several “states of the language" which one may 
perceive in the transmitted works of Theodore Abu Qurra testify to the 
distinctiveness of the Arabic employed by the monks of Palestine in the ninth 


53 See Constantin Bacha, Les oeuvres arabes de Theodore Aboucara, evéque d Haran (Beyrouth, 
1904), p 5, and his Un tratte des oeuvres arabes de Theodore Abou-Kurra, evéque de Haran (Tripol 
[Syria] and Rome, 1905), p 8. 

5 р. Cheikho, “Mimar It Tadurus АЫ Qurra ff Wujud al-Khãlıq, wa 'l-Din al-Qawim," al- 
Machriq, XV (1912), 757-74, 825-42. See the new edition by I. Dick, Theodore Abuqurra, Traite de 
l'existence du Createur et de la vraie religion; introduction et texte critique [Patrimoine Arabe 
Chretien, 3] (Jounieh et Rome, 1982). Cheikho, in his al-Machriq article, XV, 757, dated the MS in 
question to the eighteenth century Dick has revised the date to the seventeenth century See Dick, 
“Le traite de Theodore Abi Qurra de l'existence du Createur et de la vraie religion," in Kh. Samir, 
ed., Actes du premier congres, p 149. 

57 See no. 29 above. 

58 See I1 Dick, “Deux ecnts inedits de Theodore Abuqurra,” Mus, LXXII (1959), 53-59. Dick is 
now preparing a new edition of the tract on images, to appear in the series “Patrrmoine Arabe 
Chretien " 
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and tenth centuries, as they were learning to write more felicitously in the 
language they had presumably been speaking fluently since the middle of the 
eighth century. Secondly, it is clear that this was not an inert state of the 
language. Rather, it 1s clear from manuscript to manuscript, as well as in the 
margins and between the lines of individual manuscripts, that in the Palestinian 
scriptoria there was an ongoing effort to write ever more correctly in Arabic? 
Of course, Christian writers and copyists of later periods and other places 
developed their own characteristic “scribal errors," particularly writers whose 
real ecclesiastical language continued to be Syriac or Coptic (or even Greek, 
after the incursion of westerners into the territories of the caliphate in the 
eleventh century and later). In some places, some Christian writers and scribes 
wrote notably correct classical Arabic. But this is another story, and one which 
15 not pertinent to the present inquiry. It remains here only to draw the 
obvious corollary from all that has been said thus far. It 1s that the writers of the 
few original works preserved 1n “Ancient South Palestinian" Arabic, including 
Theodore Abü Qurra, actually wrote their compositions in this distinguishable 
dialect or ‘state’ of Middle Arabic, and that they did not employ the good 
classical usage which one might otherwise have presumed, especially for a writer 
such as Abu Qurra, who alone of the Syro-Palestinians achieved a widespread 
fame in the Arabic-speaking world of later times. 


Ш. 
The Earliest Christian Arabic Texts 


After the middle of the first Abbasid century few if any original Greek writers 
remained in the monasteries of the Holy Land. There is a Greek account of the 
martyrdom of twenty monks of Mar Sabas monastery in the year 797, and a 
Greek life of St. Stephen the wonder-worker, from the same monastery, said to 
have been written by Leontius of Mar Sabas.: And sometime in the ninth 
century monks of Mar Sabas translated the ascetical homilies of Isaac of 
Nineveh from Syriac into Greek. But this is all there is to cite, until the eleventh 





59 The ongoing process can be observed in the ‘states’ of the language evident in a single family of 
Gospel MSS, mentioned in Georg Graf, Geschichte der christlichen arabischen Lateratur, 5 vols. 
(Studi e Testi, 118, 133, 146, 147, 172] (Citta del Vaticano, 1944-1953), 1, 142-47. See Sidney H 
Griffith, "The Gospel in Arabic,” n. 24 above. Look for Samir Arbache's long-promised study of the 
Gospels in the Sinai MSS See also evidences of the continuing efforts in the Palestinian monasteries 
to write “correct” Arabic, in S.H. Griffith, “The Arabic Account of ‘Abd al-Masih an-Najránt 
al-Ghassáni," Mus, XCVIII (1985), 331-74 

60 Sec Samir, Actes du premier congres, pp 60-68. 

61 See Vailhe, "Les écrvains,” pp. 39-43; R.P. Blake, "La littérature grecque," p. 375; I. Ševčenko, 

“Constantinople Viewed from the Eastern Provinces in the Middle Byzantine Penod,” Harvard 
Ukranian Studies, 111/ 1V (1979-1980), 735-37. See the editions of the Greek texts cited in F. Halkın, 
Bibhotheca Hagiographica Graeca, 3rd ed., 3 vols. [Subsidia Hagiographica, no. 8a] (Bruxelles 
Societe des Bollandistes, 1957), I, 96 [no. 1200] and 254 [no. 1670] For Isaac of Nineveh's homilies 
see [Dana Miller], The Ascetical Homihes of St. Isaac the Syrian (Brookline, Massachusetts The 
Holy Transfiguration Monastery, 1984). 
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century. An exception to prove the rule may be the work of Basil of Emesa, the 
alleged writer of the life of St. Theodore of Edessa. This Vita has survived in 
Greek, in a manuscript dated to the year 1023, which belonged originally to the 
Georgian monastery, Iviron, on Mt. Athos.® It has also survived in Arabic, in a 
thirteenth-century Egyptian manuscript, now in the Bibliotheque National de 
Paris. Modern scholars consider the Vita in its present form to have been 
written originally in Greek, and the Arabic accordingly is a translation. This 
conclusion, plus the additional observation that the Vita contains such unlikely 
elements as an account of the alleged synod of the oriental patriarchs in 
Jerusalem in the year 836, which is supposed to have issued an anti-iconoclast 
letter to the emperor Theophilus,® the story of a supposed visit by Theodore to 
the court of Emperor Michael III (842-867), and tales about the conversion to 
Christianity of a "Persian King Mawijas," all conspire to prompt one to the 
further conclusion that the Vita itself, in its present form, was written in 
Byzantium, and is not at all the composition of any monk living in the Holy 
Land in the mid-ninth century. However, this is not to say that the Vita has no 
relationship to the literary activity of the monks of Mar Sabas monastery. For, 
as Paulus Peeters reminded scholars in 1930, the Vita of Theodore of Edessa 
includes the story of St. Michael of Mar Sabas, the account of whose 
martyrdom at the hands of the Muslims is told independently in an eleventh- 
century Georgian manuscript.$ And furthermore, Peeters was able to show that 
the Gcorgian account is in fact the translation of an Arabic original, in which 
Basil of Emesa is the narrator of the story about Michael. So the investigation 
has at this point come the full circle back to Basil of Emesa, who, if he is not 





$ See Halkın, Bibliotheca, И, 274-75 [no. 1744, a-e]. 

6 See A Vasiliev, “The Life of St. Theodore of Edessa," Byzantion, XIV (1942-1943), 167-69. 

*! See G. Troupeau, Catalogue des manuscrits arabes; premiere partie, manuscrits chretiens (Paris 
Bibliotheque Nationale, 1972), MS 147, pp. 110-13, cf. р 112, no. 12 

55 See С. Graf, GCAL, Il, 24-25, Vasiliev, “Life of St Theodore," 192-98. 

5 On the probably fictional character of this event see Sevéenko, “Constantinople Viewed,” 735, 
n. 36. See also the pertinent remarks and further bibliography in Sidney H. Griffith, “Eutychius of 
Alexandra on the Emperor Theophilus and Iconoclasm in Byzantium A Tenth Century Moment in 
Christian Apologetics in Arabic,” Byzantion, L1] 1982), 154-90; and his "Greek into Arabic," n 53 
above. 

67 See Vasiliev, “Life of St. Theodore,” 199-210, 216-25 for a summary of these two topics. What 
highlights their fictional character is the otherwise well attested isolation of Syro-Palestine from 
Byzantium during the period in question. See Griffiths “Eutychius of Alexandria,” and his “Stephen 
of Ramlah and the Christian Kerygma in Arabic," n. 53 above Regarding the inauthenticity of the 
works attributed to Theodore in the Vita, see the article by Gouillard, п. 69 below, 138-57. 

5 P Peeters, “La passion de s Michel le sabdite,” Analecta Bollandiana, XLVII (1930), 65-98. 
Peeters proposed that the story of St. Theodore of Edessa was merely a calque on the biography of 
Theodore Abii Qurra, with the corollary that there never were two separate persons Vasiliev, “Life 
of St. Theodore," no 63, rejected this idea, and defended the historicity of Theodore of Edessa. But 
more recent scholars do not believe that Vasiliev made his case See, e.g., Hans Georg Beck, Kirche 
und theologische Literatur im byzantinischen Reich (Munchen: Beck, 1959), pp 558-59 Regarding 
the Georgian MS itself, and its publication, see R.P. Blake, “Catalogue des manuscnts georgiens de 
la bibliothéque de la laure d'Iviron au mont Athios,” Revue de l'Orient Chretien, XXIII, 3 eme ser., 
VHI (1931-1932), 324-25. 
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surprise. There is a recorded presence of Georgian monks in Palestine almost 
continually from the fifth century until the sixteenth century.” This 
circumstance, taken in conjunction with the fact that the Georgians professed 
the same Chalcedonian convictions as did the Greek-speaking monks, explains 
the importance of the large Georgian archive associated with the Holy Land 
libraries. Both the Greek patriarchal library in Jerusalem and the library of St. 
Catherine’s monastery at Mt. Sinai have significant collections of Georgian 
manuscripts, In the patriarchal library are assembled manuscripts from the 
Georgian monasteries around Jerusalem, dating from the eleventh century at the 
earliest." This late date reflects the conditions in the Holy Land up until the 
reassertion of western power in the region, and it reminds one that during the 
two previous centuries Arabic had been gaining ground in the Palestinian 
monasteries. This latter phenomenon is reflected in the Georgian manuscripts of 
the tenth century preserved at the Iviron on Mt. Athos, which contain texts that 
are translations from Arabic.? The Georgian collection at Mt. Sinai on the 
other hand, while smaller than that in Jerusalem, contains among its eighty-five 
manuscripts some sixteen from the ninth and tenth centuries.” And all of them 
fall into the category of “church-books” described earlier. One does not find 
among them the apologetic texts which reflect a turn to the outside, Islamic 
society, such as are among the Arabic manuscripts from ninth- and tenth- 
century Palestine. Such texts as there are of this sort in Georgian are 
translations ultimately from Arabic, and here one thinks principally of the 
works of Theodore Abu Qurra, which for the most part came into Georgian via 
Greek in the twelfth century." However, there is a report that in the early 
eleventh century the Georgian monk Euthymius Mt‘ac’mideli (d. 1028) of the 
Iviron monastery translated a now unknown work by Abu Qurra from Georgian 
into Greek.” This notice prompts one to suppose that the Georgian text with 
which Euthymius worked was a direct translation from Arabic, probably made 
in the Holy Land, where in the monastic community at least there was still a 
Georgian readership, even during the ninth and tenth centuries,” to judge by the 
Sinai manuscripts, although there are no known original compositions in 
Georgian to record from this period. 





7 See the long survey, based largely on pilgnms' reports, by G Peradze, “An Account of the 
Georgian Monks and Monasteries in Palestine," Georgica, 1, 4 and 5 (1937), 181-246 On the 
significance of Georgian texts for the history of Christian texts in Arabic in the Holy Land, see 
Khalil Samir, “Les plus anciens homeliaires georgiens et les versions patristiques arabes,” OCP, 
XLII (1976), 217-31. 

^ See R.P Blake, “Catalogue des manuscrits georgiens de la bibhotheque patriarcale grecque à 
Jerusalem," Revue de l'Orient Chretien, XXIII (1922-1923), 345-413, XXIV (1924), 190-210, 387-429, 
XXV (1925-1926), 132-55. 

75 See, e g., the text cited in n. 68 above. 

7% See Gerard Garitte, Catalogue des manuscrits georgiens htteraires du mont Sinai [CSCO, vol. 
165] (Louvain: L Durbecq, 1956), p 1. 

7 See M. Tarchnisvili, Geschichte der kirchlichen georgischen Literatur [Studi e Testi, no 185] 
(Città del Vaticano, 1955), pp 208-209, 370-71. 

7 See ibid., р 129, and Graf, GCAL, П, 21. 

79 See the remarks of Heinrich Husmann, "Die datierten griechischen Sinai-Handschriften des 9 
bis 16. Jahrhunderts, Herkunft und Schreiber," Ostkirchliche Studien, XXVII (1978), 143-44 
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The same is to be said about the Greek manuscripts written in Palestine in the 
ninth and tenth centuries. As noted above, there are only two works which 
might be considered original compositions, and both of these, one learns from 
Georgian versions, may have had Arabic originals? For the rest, the Greek 
manuscripts written in Palestine during the ninth and tenth centuries, all 
seemingly in the “church-book” category, must have served the needs only of a 
Greek readership, which would have been found exclusively in the monastic 
community." Beginning іп the eleventh century, of course, with the reinstatement 
of relatively free communications with Byzantium and the west, Greek culture in 
the Palestinian monasteries took out a new lease on life. But by that time 
Christian literature in Arabic had already achieved its majority, and no longer 
depended on the direct support of the older Christian cultures. 

The earliest recorded date so far published from an early documentary source 
which refers to a Christian text in Arabic is contained in a note appended to the 
end of an Arabic version of the story of the “Fathers who were killed at Mount 
Sinai,” which appears in two manuscripts, Sinai Arabic MS 542 (f. 15r) and 
British Museum Oriental MS 5019 (f. 58b). The wording of the note is slightly 
different in the two manuscripts, but they agree in stating that the text of the 
martyrdom was originally translated from Greek into Arabic in the Hijra year 
155, which corresponds to 772 А.р. 

Among dated manuscripts, the earliest one so far reported is MS 16, one of 
the newly-discovered Sinai manuscripts. It is a Gospel manuscript, dated to 
859.8 Next is Sinai Arabic MS 151, which was written in Damascus, and not in 
one of the Palestinian monasteries. It contains an Arabic version of the Epistles 
of St. Paul, the Acts of the Apostles, and the Catholic Epistles. However, it is 
important to note that the early date, “the month of Ramadhàn, of the year two 
hundred and fifty-three,” that is, Sept. 4 to Oct. 4, 867 A.D.,® refers only to the 
translation of the Pauline Epistles in the first portion of the manuscript, and not 
to other portions of the text, which date to later times. This fact made Blau 
wonder if a later scribe may not have simply copied the first portion of the 
manuscript, colophon and all, from an earlier Vorlage into a later text.5é 
However this may be, the year 867 remains for now the date of the earliest dated 


V? See nn. 61 and 70 above 

*! See, e.g., Husmann, “Die datierten griechischen Sinai-Handschriften," 145-47; D Harlfinger, 
D.R. Reinsch, J.A.M Sonderkamp, Specimina Sinaitica; die datierten griechischen Handschriften des 
Katharinen-Klosters auf dem Berge Sina, 9 bis 12. Jahrhundert (Berlin: Dietrich Reimer, 1983). 

V The note which mentions the date of the translation in BM 5019 has been published a number 
of times It appeared first, in truncated form, in Н. Zayyát, “Shuhada’ al-naşrãnıyya fi "l-islám," 
al-Machrig, XXXVI (1938), 462. J. Blau has published the note three times, twice ın Arabic 
characters, once in transcription. See Blau's "The Importance of Middle Arabic Dialects," p 219, n 
40 (Arabic); "Über einge christlich-arabische Manuskmpte,” 103 (transcription); and Emergence and 
Linguistic Background, p 5, n. 7 (Arabic) For the full texts of both notes, plus discussion, see now 
SH Griffith, "The Arabic Account of ‘Abd al-Masih,” 337-42 

9 Мета, Katalogos ton neón arabikón cheirographón, р 27 

M See Atiya, Arabic Manuscripts of Mt. Sinai, p 6, Kamil, Catalogue of All Manuscripts, p 16. 

*5 See Staal, "Codex Sinai Arabic 151," part H, р. 18. 

% Blau, "Uber einige christhch-arabische Manuscripte,” 107. 
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and published Christian manuscript in Arabic. But soon the record will move 
more than a century earlier, with the new edition and publication of the full text 
of the anonymous treatise on “The Triune Nature of God,” from Sinai Arabic 
MS 154. Although scholars have long dated this manuscript to “the eighth or 
ninth century,” its new editor has reportedly found a date in the 740s written in 
an unpublished portion of the text of the anonymous treatise." 

Of all the manuscripts mentioned by Blau in his catalog of “Ancient South 
Palestinian” texts, only eleven actually mention the dates when they were 
written. And of these eleven, only four are from the ninth century.®* British 
Museum MS“4950 was written in the year 877.9 The six leaves of a manuscript 
of Mar Sabas, now in the Leningrad library, contain a work which the scribe 
says he wrote out in “the year 272 of the years of the Arabs,” that is, somewhere 
between June 18, 885 and June 7, 886 A.D.” Vatican Arabic MS 71, according 
to its colophon, was written at Mar Sabas in the same year as the previous 
manuscript, viz., in 885/886?! And Sinai Arabic MS 72, according to its 
colophon, was written іп the year 897.?? For the undated manuscripts in Blau's 
catalog, dates in the ninth and tenth centuries have been assigned largely on the 
basis of paleographical considerations by the scholars who have studied the 
texts, and whose works Blau has noted. 

Among the newly-discovered Christian Arabic manuscripts from Sinai not 
mentioned in Blau's list of old South Palestinian texts, at least three carry dates 
from the ninth century: MS 1, containing saints lives and martyrologies, was 
written in 868; MS 16, with the Gospels in Arabic, as already mentioned, was 
written in 859; and MS 46, which is a portion of Sinai Arabic MS 151, 
mentioned above, contains Arabic versions of some theological discourses, and 
was written in 867.” 

In the absence of many dated manuscripts from the eighth century one must 
necessarily fall back on the only other available evidence, which is the evidence 
of paleography. Of course, there is also the biographical evidence of the only 





‘7 The major portion of the text 15 published in Margaret D. Gibson, An Arabic Version of the 
Acts of the Apostles and the Seven Catholic Epistles, from an Eighth or Ninth Century MS in the 
Convent of St. Catherine on Mount Sinai, with a Treatise 'On the Triune Nature of God’ [Studia 
Sinaitica, по. VII] (Cambridge Cambridge University Press, 1899). The new edition 15 being 
prepared at Rome, in the Pontifical Institute of Onental Studies, under the direction of Р. Samir 
Khalil. 

*5 See Blau, Grammar, pp. 21-33 

1 See the colophon to the first work in this MS (f. 197v) published in AS. Lewis and M.D. 
Gibson, Forty-One Facsimiles, pp. 2-4, Arendzen, Theodori Abu Kurra de Cultu Imaginum 
Libellus, p. xv. 

99 See I. Krackovsky, “A New Testament Apokryphon in an Arabic MS of the Year 885-886," 
[Russian] Vizantysky Vremennik, XIV (1907), 261 (Arabic text). 

?! See the colophon published in E. Tisserant, Specunina Codicum Orientalium (Bonn А. Marcus 
et E. Weber, 1914), pp. xxxviii-xxxix, pl. 54. Regarding both the Leningrad and the Vatican MSS 
see now S H. Griffith, "Anthony David of Baghdad, Scribe and Monk of Mar Sabas; Arabic in the 
Monasteries of Palestine,” to appear 

* See the colophon (f. 118v) published in C.E. Padwick, “Al-Ghazah and the Arabic Versions of 
the Gospels, an Unsolved Problem," MW, XXIX (1939), between 134 and 135. 

? Meimareé, Katalogos tön neon arabikón cheirographón, pp. 21, 27, 32 
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Christian Arabic writer of the period whose name is known, that is, Theódore 
Abü Qurra (c. 750 - c. 825). But his biography, and his writings, are themselves 
known mostly from later witnesses.* And while the study of Arabic paleography 
in this early period is not yet on as sure a footing as one might wish, it 
nevertheless does provide some basis for the assumption that Syro/ Palestinian 
Christians were actually writing Arabic in the eighth century. Concretely, in 
addition to Sinai Arabic MS 154, one may cite Sinai Arabic MS 514 as another 
case in point. This manuscript is a palimpsest. It originally came to the attention 
of Margaret Dunlop Gibson and Agnes Smith Lewis in 1902, who immediately 
noticed that the characteristic Christian Arabic hand of ninth- and tenth-century 
Palestine was superimposed on a much earlier Syriac hand.” When Aziz Suryal 
Atiya came upon the manuscript again in 1950, he was able to determine that it 
is in fact a "quintuple palimpsest." The lower two layers, containing Syriac texts 
of the Peshitta, are succeeded by a Gospel lectionary in Greek uncials of the 
seventh century, followed by an undetermined text in an archaic Kufic hand of 
the first century of the Hijra, which was in turn washed away to make room for 
what Atiya calls the “middle Kufic of the eighth to early ninth century.” In 
addition to some memre of James of Sarüg, this uppermost layer contains a 
collection of Arabic versions of martyrdoms and saints’ lives of uncertain 
provenance. So this manuscript, which Atiya nicknamed “Codex Arabicus,” is 
all by itself virtually a complete stratigraphic record of the Christian literary 
history of Palestine, up to the early Arabic period. 

Another manuscript which provides paleographic evidence for Christian 
Arabic writing in the same period, although it comes, like Sinai Arabic MS 151, 
originally from Damascus, and not from the Palestinian monasteries, is the 
bilingual fragment of Psalm 78:20-61, in both Greek and Arabic, with the 
Arabic text appearing in Greek script.” On the basis of this Greek script, along 
with other considerations, the editor of the fragment dates it to the end of the 
eighth century.” In the same vein is the collection of fragments of a trilingual 
Psalter, in Greek, Syriac and Arabic, found at Mar Sabas monastery, and now 
in Leningrad? On the basis of paleographic considerations, the manuscript, 
which contains Pss. 70:7-16, 73:4-14, 77:28-38, and 79:9-16, is dated to the ninth 
century. Finally, from Sinai there is a bilingual Gospel lectionary in Greek 





*?! The bastc biographical study remains that of I, Dick, "Un continuateur arabe de saint Jean 
Damascene: Theodore Abuqurra, eveque melkite de Harran,” POC, ХІІ (1962), 209-23, 319-32; XIII 
(1963), 114-29. 

9 See Lewis and Gibson, Forty-One Facsumiles, frontispiece and pp. xvii-xvun. 

% See Апуа, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount Sinai, р 19. Note also plates II-V, showing the 
Syriac, Greek, and Kufic palimpsests. 

? See Bruno Violet, Ein zweisprachiges Psalmfragment aus Damaskus (offprint, with corrections, 
from the Onentalistische Litteratur-Zeuung, 1901, Berlin, 1902). 

% Ibid., fol 23 

9 See N. Pigulevskaya, “A Greek-Syriac-Arabic Manuscript of the Ninth Century,” [Russian] 
Palestinskiy Sbornik, LXIII (1954), 59-90. 

10 Thid., 60. 
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and Arabic written by the monk John, son of Victor of Damietta, in the year 
995/96,!°! 

As Blau has observed, it stands to reason that some of the manuscripts copied 
in the ninth and tenth centuries in the Palestinian monasteries were actually 
composed in the eighth century, and he even questioningly mentions the seventh 
century.! Be that as it may, the available documentation now clearly shows 
that the first Christian texts in old Palestinian Arabic were written in the eighth 
century, and increasingly in the tenth century there was a concerted effort in the 
monasteries to provide ecclesiastical books of all sorts in Arabic. Thereafter, the 
spate of Christian publishing in Arabic never ceased, as the manuscripts of St. 
Catherine's alone make evident. So it now remains in the present study to 
describe briefly the original works in old South Palestinian Arabic with a view to 
highlighting the productivity and originahty of the first Arabophone writer- 
monks of the Holy Land's monasteries. 


IV. 
The Monks of Palestine and Christian Kalam 


By far the majority of the some hundred surviving Arabic texts which monks 
associated with the monasteries of Palestine wrote in the ninth and tenth 
centuries are translations of the scriptures and other “church-books” from Greek 
and Syriac originals. Gradually, modern scholars, in their studies of the Arabic 
versions of Biblical books and Patristic texts, are taking more account of these 
Palestinian materials.? There are also some saints’ lives in the archive, which 
appear to be Arabic originals. But among the most interesting of all these 
Arabic texts from the Holy Land monasteries are the few works of Christian 
kalam, or controversial, apologetic theology in the Islamic milieu, which are 





10! See Harlfinger et al., Specimina Smaitica, pp 17-18, and plates 18-22, 

102 See Blau, Grammar, p. 20, n. 7. 

' Of studies not mentioned earher, one might cite the following R M Frank, The Wisdom of 
Jesus ben Sirach (Sinai ar. 155, ixth/xth cent.) (CSCO, vols 357 and 358] (Louvain: Secr. CSCO, 
1974), B. Knutsson, Studies in the Text and Language of Three Syriac-Arabic Versions of the Book 
of Judicum, with Special Reference to the Middle Arabic Elements (Leiden: E.J. Brill, 1974), for 
which see Samir Khalil, ^Trois versions arabes du Livre des Juges," Oriens Christianus, LXV (1981), 
87-101; F. Leemhuis, A.F.J. Klijn, and G.J H. van Gelder, 7he Arabic Text of the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (Leiden: EJ Brill, 1986) For patristic texts, see the recent publications of Jacques Grand 
Henry on the Arabic verstons of the works of Gregory of Nazianzus, among which are the following: 
"Les discours de saint Grégoire de Nazianze dans le manuscrit arabe du Sinat 274," Mus, XCIV 
(1981), 153-76; "La version arabe de quelques textes apocryphes attribues à Gregoire de Nazianze,” 
Mus, XCVI (1983), 239-50; “La tradition manuserite de la version arabe des ‘Discours’ de Gregoire 
de Nazianze," in J. Mossay, ed, H Symposium Nazianzenum; Louvain-la-Neuve, 25-28 Aout 1981 
(Paderborn: Ferdinand Schoningh, 1983), pp. 113-18. See also Samir Arbache, “Sentences arabes de 
saint Basil," Mus, XCVIII (1985), 315-29. 

193 See I. Dick, “La passion arabe de s Antoine Ruwah, neomartyr de Damas (+25 dec 799)," 
Mus, LXXIV, (1961), 108-33; S.H. Griffith, "The Arabic Account of ‘Abd al-Masth an-Nagrani 
al-Ghassint,” Mus, XCVIII (1985), 331-74 
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truly original compositions. It is appropriate to bring the present essay to a close 
by giving some account of these important works. 

“It was in religious dialogue with Muslims, and in the apologetic effort to 
confirm the faith of Arabophone Christians challenged by the manifest success 
of Islamic thought and institutions, that the scholar-monks of the Holy Land 
monasteries showed the most ingenuity. For they took up the challenge to 
become mutakallimün, religious controversialists, with the task of defending the 
faith in public argument, in the very language of Islam. Such works of Christian 
kalàm are, to be sure, few in number by comparison to the majority of Arabic 
texts in the “church-books” category that have survived from the ninth and 
tenth centuries. But there can be no question that the kalàm texts, the truly 
original Christian compositions in Arabic, show the most evidence of the resolve 
of the Holy Land monks seriously to meet the Qur'an's criticisms of key 
Christian doctrines, in the very Arabic idiom which made them appear so 
plausible to their contemporaries, Christians and Muslims alike. 

Perhaps the earliest text of Christian kalàm so far known to survive from the 
old Palestinian archive is the treatise, "On the triune nature of God," in Sinai 
Arabic MS 154, published and translated into English already in 1899.05 As 
noted above, there is reason to believe that the manuscript was written as early 
as the 740s, which means that it was composed even before the birth of 
Theodore Abü Qurra, the only Christian mutakallim of the early period whose 
name one now knows. As for the contents of the work, they are almost entirely 
Biven over to a presentation of scriptural testimonies from the Old and New 
Testaments, which the unknown author construes as evidences for the veracity 
of the doctrine of the Trinity. In this enterprise his work is utterly traditional, 
and may almost be styled a translation of customary testimony lists.!°° What is 
new in the work is the author's employment of quotations from the Quran 
alongside the scripture testimonies to buttress his arguments. And the irony of 
this situation is that if the dating of the manuscript to the first half of the eighth 
century is secure, this Christian text is among the earliest surviving documents 
containing quotations from the Arabic text of the Quran. 

Another early work of Christian kalàm, which survives now only in papyrus 
fragments dated to the eighth century, also contains quotations from the Quran 
alongside testimonies from the scriptures to the standard Christian doctrines.” 





105 See the texts in M.D. Gibson, An Arabic Version of the Acts, pp. 2-36 (English), 75-107 
(Arabic). Unfortunately, the published text stops short of the end of the work In the Library of 
Congress/ University of Alexandria microfilm of Sinai Arabic MS 154 there are at least eleven more 
pages of text, which do not appear in Gibson’s publication. And even in the microfilm, the text stops 
in medias res. One must wait for the new publication mentioned in n. 87 above for a fuller text 

1% See Rendel Harris's review of Gibson’s publication of the text, in the American Journal of 
Theology, Jan., 1901, pp. 75-86. 

107 See G. Graf, “Christlich-arabische Texte, zwei Disputationen zwischen Muslimen und 
Christen," in F. Bilabel and A. Grohmann, eds., Griechische, koptische und arabische Texte zur 
Rehgion und religiosen Literatur in Agyptens Spatzeıt (Heidelberg: Verlag der Universitäts 
Bibliothek, 1934), pp. 1-31. 
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And this coincidence reminds one that these two earliest Christian kalam texts 
together confirm the fact that in Arabic the first discussions between Christians 
and Muslims had to do with the interpretation of the scriptures, vis a vis the 
claims of the Quran—a circumstance which accords well with what one knows 
from early Syriac texts related to Christian encounters with Muslims, but which 
stands in contrast to the polemics one reads about in Greek texts of the 
period.? Indeed, at one stage in the disputations between Christians and 
Muslims over scripture texts it apparently became customary even to include a 
Jewish interlocutor in the proceedings, for the purpose of verifying the 
quotations from the Bible. Such at least is the suggestion of a later Palestinian 
text which tells of a debate between a monk of Edessa named Abraham of 
Tiberias, who argues with a Muslim convert from Christianity in Jerusalem 
around the turn of the ninth century.!” 

It was not long, however, before Christian kalam texts from Palestinian 
monasteries moved beyond the stage of merely providing ready answers for 
Christians caught in controversy with Muslims. From the time of Abu Qurra 
through the tenth century there is ample evidence of a lively Christian 
intellectual life in Arabic, in Melkite circles in Jerusalem, Edessa, Нагтап, 
Baghdad, and Damascus, even Alexandria—all with some connection with the 
monasteries in Palestine, which seem to have served as the centers of Melkite 
scholarship.!!? To illustrate this, a brief review follows of three cases in point: 
the Arabic works of Theodore Abi Ошта, the now anonymous Summa 
Theologiae Arabica, and the Kitab al-burhàn, formerly ascribed to Eutychius of 
Alexandria. All of these works, at least in origin, properly belong to the archive 
of old South Palestinian texts described by Joshua Blau. 


A. Theodore Abü Qurra 


In all likelihood Abi Qurra was born and raised in Edessa, and his mother 
tongue was Syriac. In fact, he himself says that he wrote some thirty treatises in 
Syriac.!!! But his fame came from his fluency in Arabic. His career took him to 
the monastery of Mar Sabas in Judea, to the bishopric of Harràn (795-812) in 
Syro-Mesopotamia, to the caliph's court at Baghdad, and finally back to Mar 
Sabas. In between these stations on the way of his life, Abii Qurra travelled to 





10% For further discussion and bibliography, see S.H. Griffith, “The Prophet Muhammad, his 
Scripture and his Message," п 15 above. 

1% See К Vollers, “Das Religionsgesprach von Jerusalem (um 800 D) aus dem Arabischen 
übersetzt," Zeitschrift für Kirchengeschichte, XXIX (1908), 29-71; 197-221. For other MSS, see the 
entry in R. Caspar et al., "Bibliographie du dialogue islamo-chretien,” Islamo, 1 (1975), 157-58. But 
see also the remarks of J. Nasrallah, “Dialogue islamo-chretien a propos de publications recentes,” 
Revue des Etudes Islamiques, XLIV (1978), 134. One should note another manuscript, from the 
twelfth century (1137-1139), Sinai Arabic MS 434, ff. 171v-181v, which also features a Palestinian 
monk's replies to a Muslim’s questions 

110 One may trace these connections through the prosopography of the old South Palestinian 
archive of Christian texts in Arabic. See S H. Griffith, “Anthony David of Baghdad,” n. 91 above. 

!! Bacha, Les oeuvres arabes de Theodore Aboucara, рр 60-61. 
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Armenia and to Egypt as a mutakallim in the service of Chalcedonian 
orthodoxy.'!? He made а name for himself that amounted to notoriety among 
his adversaries. The Jacobite, Habib b. Khidma Abu Rà'ita, complained about 
what he perceived to be Abu Qurra's sophistries; the Muslim mutakallim, ‘Isa 
b. Sabih al-Murdar wrote a tract, “Against Abū Ошта, the Christian";!!* and 
three and a half centuries afterwards, the Jacobite patriarch of Antioch, Michael 
I (d. 1199), recorded what the Jacobites thought of Abu Qurra, that “because he 
was a sophist, and engaged in dialectics with the pagans [hanpé, i.e., the 
Muslims], and knew the Saracen language, he was an object of wonder to the 
simple folk. 

Due to the industry of his fellow monks in Palestine, some of Abü Qurra's 
writings were translated into Greek and circulated in Byzantium. But it is 
doubtful if Abi Qurra himself ever wrote in Greek.!! His own industry seems to 
have been consumed in composing the sixteen or so Arabic works we have from 
his hand, and the thirty Syriac works he says he wrote—not to mention his long 
and busy career as a controversialist.!!" In fact, his career in controversy is what 
puts its stamp on his writings. In them he addresses the concerns of his own 
Arabophone Melkite community, who required support in their faith, and who 
needed help to formulate responses to their adversaries. These adversaries were 
both Christian and non-Christian; the former included Monophysites, Nestor- 
ians, and Monothelites; the latter were comprised of Jews and, of course, 
Muslims. Abü Qurra's purposes were to answer the objections of the adversaries, 
and, perhaps most importantly, to make a clear statement of Christian faith in 
Arabic.!? The latter achievement is what put him in the vanguard of the 
movement toward a fully Arabophone Christianity in the caliphate, a movement 
which had its earliest life-giving roots in the monasteries of Palestine. 





12 See Dick, "Un continuateur arabe de St Jean Damascene,” n. 94 above. 

13 See G Graf, Die Schriften des Jacobiten Habib Ibn Hidma Abu Каа [CSCO, vols. 130 and 
131] (Louvain, L. Durbecq, 1951), Arabic text (vol 130), p. 73 

< See Bayard Dodge, ed and tr, The Fihrist of al-Nadim; a Tenth-Century Survey of Muslim 
Culture, 2 vols. (New York: Columbia University Press, 1970), I, 394 

115 J.-B, Chabot, Chronique de Michel le syrien; patriarche jacobite d'Antioche (1166-1199), 4 vols. 
(Paris, Ernest Leroux, 1899-1910), III, 32 (French), IV, 495-96 (Syriac) 

!!6 See the arguments in S.H Griffith, "Stephen of Ramlah," n 53 above 

17 For the published works of Abü Qurra in Arabic, see above notes 29 (Arendzen), 55 (Bacha), 
56 (Cheikho and Dick), 58 (Dick), as well as G Graf, Die arabischen Schriften des Theodor Abu 
Qurra, Bischofs von Harran (ca. 740-820) [Forschungen zur christlichen. Literatur- und Dog- 
mengeschichte, Band X, Heft 3/4] (Paderborn, 1910), G. Graf, Des Theodor Abu Kurra Traktat 
über den Schopfer und die wahre Religion [Beitrage zur Geschichte der Philosophie des Mittelalters 
Texte and Untersuchungen, Band XIV, Heft 1] (Munster, Westphalia’ Aschendorff, 1913), and S H. 
Griffith, “Some Unpublished Arabic Sayings Attributed to Theodore Abü Qurrah," Mus, XCII 
(1979), 29-35. For Abü Qurra's works preserved only in Greek, see PG, vol. 97, cols. 1461-1610. For 
the manuscripts of unpublished works attributed to Abu Qurra, see Graf, GCAL, П, 7-16, and 
Nasrallah, “Dialogue islamo-chretien” in Revue des Etudes Islamiques, XLVI (1978), 129-32. 

! See S.H. Griffith, “The Controversial Theology of Theodore Abi Qurrah (c. 750 - c. 820 A.D.); 
3 Methodological, Comparative Study in Christian Arabic Literature" (Ph.D. Thesis; Washington, 
D.C The Catholic University of America, 1978)—available from University Microfilms 
International, Ann Arbor, Michigan, no. 78-19874. 
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B. The Summa Theologiae Arabica 


The Palestinian Arabic manuscript which contains the earliest surviving text 
of one of the works of Theodore Abu Qurra, British Library Oriental MS 4950, 
written by Stephen of Ramla at the monastery of Mar Chariton in 877 А.Р." 
also contains the single most comprehensive statement of Christian faith in 
Arabic from the ninth century. It was composed, or maybe compiled, by a now 
unknown scholar monk in the generation after Abu Qurra, somewhere between 
the years 850 and 870.7? The Summa stands complete in twenty-five chapters, 
the headings for which have long been published," while the work as a whole 
still awaits publication in a critical edition of the Arabic text, with a translation 
into English by the present writer. 

It is clear that the compiler of the Summa drew on a tradition of a century or 
more of Christian theology in Arabic for his work, including the treatises of 
Theodore Abü Qurra, as well as the growing library of scriptures and other 
Christian classics which the monks of Palestine had long been busy translating 
into the newly enfranchised language of the caliphate. It makes most sense to 
think of there having been a ‘school’ of Christian theology in Arabic, centered in 
the monasteries of Mar Sabas and Mar Chariton in Judea in the ninth century, 
which was largely under the influence of the accomplishments of Theodore Abu 
Qurra in the previous generation. Notably different, however, from the 
practice of Abi Qurra is а new sense of what one might call Christian 
ecumenism in the Summa. The author/compiler was obviously concerned to 
play down the differences among Christians, without at all denying them, for the, 
sake of presenting a more effective argument in support of Christian doctrines 
against the challenges of Jews and Muslims, 

The full title of the Summa reads: 


The summary of the ways of faith in the 
Trinity of the unity of God, and in the 
incarnation of God the Word from the pure 
virgin Mary. 


Appropriately enough in a work of kalàm, the “ways of faith" mentioned in 
this title refer to the creedal statements (aqawil), the modes of verbal expression, 





"9 See S.H. Griffith, “Stephen of Ramlah,” n. 53 above. 

7? See now Khalil Samir, "Date de composition de la ‘Somme des aspects de la foi! " OCP, LI 
(1985), 352-87. 

12! See G Graf, GCAL, II, 17-18. 

122 See S.H. Griffith, “A Ninth Century Summa Theologiae Arabica," in Khalil Samir, ed , Actes 
du deuxieme congres international d'etudes arabes chretiennes [Orientalia Christiana. Analecta, 226] 
(Rome. Pontifical Institute for Oriental Studies, 1986), pp. 123-41. In the same volume see also Kh. 
Samir," “La ‘Somme des aspects de la fou,’ oeuvre d'Abü Qurrah?" 

1? See S H. Griffith, “A Ninth Century Summa Theologiae Arabica and the 'Sectanan Milieu, ” 
Jerusalem Studies in Arabic and Islam, to appear. 

124 BL MS 4950, f. 2r 
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in which Christians confess their faith. The Summa also includes a chapter 
(XIV) which states and then refutes what the author calls “the ways which 
exclude their proponents from Christianity," and each one of these “ways” is 
characterized as an allegation (лат) made by an adversary who somehow 
contradicts an important thesis or doctrinal proposition (qawl) espoused in 
Melkite orthodoxy. For the rest, the chapters of the Summa set out reasoned 
statements of the Christian articles of faith, buttressed by numerous testimonies 
from the scriptures. Indeed, several chapters are devoted almost exclusively to 
the quotation of testimonies from scripture (XII and XIII), and these are the 
chapters which one finds copied several times in the manuscript tradition, even 
apart from the Summa as a whole."6 

Special features of the Summa, in addition to the traditional doctrinal 
discussions of Trinity and Incarnation which it contains, are the chapters 
devoted to issues which arose in the controversies of the day as a direct result of 
the Islamic hegemony under which the Melkite community now lived. Among 
these is chapter XVIII, which provides tailor-made rebuttals, so to speak, 
against challenges to Christian doctrines which Muslims customarily posed in 
the course of day-to-day arguments about religion. Included in the chapter are 
also answers to objections to Christian ideas posed by Manichaean dualists.'?’ 
Then there is a chapter devoted to proving that Christianity is the true religion 
of Abraham, and indeed of Adam before him (chap. XIX). And there are several 
chapters (XX - XXII) devoted to setting forth the position of Jews in the 
Christian scheme of things, which explain that the gentiles have now become 
heirs of the promise which God had once made to the Israelite people. The latter 
is a particularly intriguing theme because it suggests that in the increasingly 
Islamic cultural milieu of the first Abbasid century or so, Jews, Christians, and 
Muslims were all concerned to review and revise their conflicting religious 
claims. And it suggests that Jews and Christians in particular, being ahi al- 
dhimma and without political power, were now required to argue their 
differences with one another in open appeals to exegetical reason, without 
recourse to imperial power, be it Roman or Persian, to advance their interests in 
the public domain.!2? 

The Summa is distinguished from other works of Christian apologetics in 
Arabic of the early Abbasid era by the breadth of its scope, and by the 
comprehensiveness of its coverage of issues of importance to the Melkite 
community, including even an Arabic translation of the so-called "Apostolic 





75 BL MS 4950, f 76r 

126 See the convenient chart displaying the relationship of the chapters of the Summa and the 
contents of the MSS where portions of the Summa appear, in Samir, "Date de composition," 355. 

17 The contents of chapter XVIII are listed in Khalil Samir, “Kitab ğãmf wugüh al-Imàn wa 
mufidalah Abi Qurrah ‘an salb al-Masth,” a/-Macarrat, LXX (1984), 411-27; Rachid Haddad, La 
trinite divine chez les theologiens arabes (750-1050) (Paris Beauchesne, 1985), р. 60, Griffith, “A 
Ninth Century Summa," n. 123 above 

128 For the earliest Jewish Kalam see now Sarah Stroumsa, "Dawüd ibn Marwan al-Mugammis 
and his *Ishrün Мааа” (Unpublished Ph D dissertation, The Hebrew University of Jerusalem, 
1983). 
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Canons,” along with some other canonical provisions which date from the early 
church synods (chap. XXV). In fact, the Summa by itself matches and surpasses 
the range of topics which one finds addressed in the full bibliographies of the 
known works of early Christian mutakallimun such as Theodore Abu Qurra, 
Habib b. Khidma Abt Ваа, and ‘Amméar al-Basri. 

Finally, a striking feature of the Summa is the fact that the kalam itself, the 
Arabic language of the discourse in this work of Christian apologetics, is replete 
with Islamic religious vocabulary, and with Arabic expressions which put the 
apologetic arguments in the Summa squarely within the framework of a reply to 
the Qur'an's rhetorical challenges to the Christians."? 


C. The Kitab al-burhan 


An important manuscript in the archive of old South Palestinian texts is Sinai 


Arabic MS 75 (Kamil, 68). On the basis of paleographical considerations, 
scholars have assigned it to the turn of the ninth and tenth centuries, but dates 
written on the last leaf of the manuscript clearly place it well within the tenth 
century. It is important because it contains texts in both categories of works 
which the monks of the Holy Land were busy producing in Arabic from the 
ninth through the eleventh centuries: translations and original compositions. 

The scribe of this manuscript left neither his own name nor the date when he 
wrote. But he named his monastery as that of Mar Chariton.?! His manuscript 
contains г version of the Gospels in Arabic which is seen to be a much improved 
offshoot of the text in the early Palestinian family of Arabic Gospel manuscripts 
such as Stephen of Ramla had copied and revised in Sinai Arabic MS 72.32 The 
text of the Gospels in Sinai MS 75 is complete with a double set of rubrics, 
indicating the lectionary usages both of Jerusalem and Constantinople, and 
suggesting thereby an increased awareness in Palestine in the tenth century of 
what was happening liturgically and otherwise in Byzantium, a state of affairs in 
marked constrast to what one learns from ninth century texts,” 

Of the two other works in the manuscript, one is a copy of what many 
scholars have long thought of as Eutychius of Alexandria’s Kitab al-burhán.* 
The attribution is made largely on the basis of the fact that portions of the work 





2 See S.H Griffith, "The First Christian Summa Theologiae in Arabic," п. 15 above 

130 See Graf, GCAL, 1, 146; Blau, Grammar, p 30 Attya, The Arabic Manuscripts of Mount 
Sinai, p 4, and Kamil, Catalogue of All Manuscripts, p. 14, both prefer to date the MS to the ninth 
century. For the dates in the MS, see Cachia and Watt, Eutychius of Alexandria (п 134 below), 
CSCO, vol 192, pp i and іі 

131 Colophon, Sinai Arabic MS 75, f. 222r. 

132 See Graf, GCAL, 1, 146. ., 

135 Ibid., 140, and see Blau, “Uber einige christhich-arabische Manuscripte" (n 36 above), 107 See 
also A Baumstark, "Die sonntagliche Evangelienlesung in vorbyzantinischen Jerusalem,” BZ, XXX 
(1929/1930), 350-59 

134 The work is published, with an English translation, in Р Cachia, ed and W. Montgomery 
Watt, tr., Eutychtus of Alexandria, the Book of the Demonstration[CSCO, vols 192, 193, 209, 210] 
(Louvain. Secr. CSCO, 1960-1961) 
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appear in Eutychius’s chronicle of world history, quoted quite faithfully; and in 
another instance, the same words are attributed explicitly to Sa'id b. Batriq, the 
physician who is none other than the patriarch Eutychius himself.?* However, 
there is now every reason to doubt the correctness of attributing this work to 
Eutychius.?5 Linguistically, it has many affinities with the group of Palestinian 
texts studied by Blau; the writer is quite familiar with Palestinian holy places, 
which he describes at length." Moreover, since he was a Melkite himself, 
Eutychius, or anyone writing in his name, would have had every encouragement 
to quote from the scholarly works of the monks in the Palestinian monasteries. 
It is consistent with what one knows of the scholarship cultivated at Mar 
Chariton to propose that the Kitab al-burhan is the work of a monk who wrote 
in the tradition of the author/compiler of the Summa Theologiae Arabica. In 
fact, like the Summa, the Kitab al-burhan is best thought of as a compilation of 
earlier doctrinal works, together with some original compositions in Arabic"? 

The title of the Kitab al-burhan is well chosen. In the Quran there is the 
record of God's instruction to Muhammad, in reference to his dealings with the 
religious claims of Jews and Christians, to say to them, "Produce your proof 
(burhànakum) if you are people who speak the truth"; S. al-Baqara (2):111. It is 
not unlikely that it is because of the influence of this phrase, which is repeated 
four times in the Qur'àn in several different con‘e~ts, that the title Kitab al- 
burhán was a popular one among Christian apologists for their treatises in 
Arabic. In the Palestinian text under consideration here, the apologetic topics 
are the standard ones: the doctrines of the Trinity, the Incarnation, and a 
number of typically Christian religious observances and practices. In addition, 
there are numerous quotations from works attributed to early fathers of the 
church, such as Athanasius of Alexandria, and long lists of scripture 
testimonies. A particularly interesting feature of the work, to which an allusion 
was made above, is the long section listing Palestinian holy places, which may 
itself be a separate work included in the Kitab al-burhan. In it the author 
encourages pilgrimage to these holy places associated with the life of Christ, and 
he claims that they should always remain in Christian hands. 


Wherever there is a place that God glorified and hallowed by the 
appearance in it of His Christ and the presence of His Holy Spirit, be 
it plain or mountain, wherever there is a place in which God spoke to 
any of His prophets before that or in which His wonders were seen, 
He has set all these places in the hands of those who believe in Christ, 
to pass as an inheritance from fathers to sons for ever, until He 
brings them the kingdom of heaven which does not perish... . 





75 See G Graf, “Ein bisher unbekanntes Werk des Patriarchen Eutychios von Alexandnen,” 
Oriens Christianus n.s I (1911), 227-44. 

136 See Breydy, Etudes sur Said ibn Batrig (п. 44 above), pp. 88-94. 

V? See Cachia and Watt, Eutychius of Alexandria, Part 1, Arabic text (vol. 192), pp. 165-97. 

18 See Breydy, Etudes, pp. 88-89. 

89 Michel Hayek cites seven other Christian Arabic writers, who composed treatises: ander this 
same title, in his ‘Ammar al-Bagri, apologie et controverses (Beyrouth, 1977), pp. 32-33. gum? 
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God did not give the sites of the prophets and the relics of Christ and 
the places of the apostles and martyrs to any people save the 
Christians. It is they who sought them out, and honoured them and 
built churches upon them. That was done by their Christian kings 
and, beneath the kings, by governors and others, out of their 
eagerness, on account of their great faith and their desire for good, 
through the working of God in them (or what He did for them) in 
respect of that, and His strengthening them for it.!^? 


It is interesting to note, at the end of the author’s list of holy places, references 
to a church of the Theotokos in Constantinople, St. Peter’s in Rome, St. Paul’s 
in Kawkab, near Damascus, and finally, a reference to the mandylion in 
Edessa.'*! Clearly, the author of this work had a cosmopolitan view of 
Christianity. But he also clearly had an interest in securing the rights of the 
Christian shrines in the Holy Land. 

As for the Holy Land monks, the three collections of original compositions in 
Arabic which are briefly reviewed here are not the sum total of their creative 
literary achievements. One knows, for example, of other works of Christian 
kalám from tenth-century Palestine which have not survived in full, or which 
have not been studied by modern scholars.!? Furthermore, it is clear from the 
studies of Michel Breydy that in Palestine and elsewhere Melkite monks were 
busy enhancing the history of Christianity in the caliphate, an accomplishment 
which is usually attributed in its entirety to Eutychius of Alexandria,’*? But 
enough has been said here to give one some sense of the scope of the 
accomplishments of the Arabophone church in one quarter of its enclave in the 
Muslim world—the Melkite patriarchate of Jerusalem, and specifically the 
monasteries of the Holy Land. 


Institute of Christian Oriental Research SIDNEY H. GRIFFITH 
The Catholic University of America 
Washington, D.C. 





14 Cachia and Watt, Eutychius of Alexandria, Part I, Trnsl (vol. 193), pp. 134 and 162 

14! Ibid, pp. 152, 153, 162 

' Consider, for example, the tenth-century upper text on a palimpsest manuscript from Sinai, 
which is a “Disputation between a Christian and an Unbeliever " Only one page of it has been 
published, ın Agnes Smith Lewis, The Forty Martyrs of the Sinai Desert and the Story of Eulogios 
[Horae Semiticae, IX] (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1912), pp. 52-53, and the plate 
facing p. 69. | 

142 Breydy, Etudes, passum 
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In African Islam, the catalogue for an exhibition by the same name sponsored 
by the National Museum of African Art in 1983, I ventured into the field of 
Islamic magic and amulets with the essay God's Secrets Shaped in Silence.” 
Written as an introduction to this complex and enduring dimension of the faith, 
the essay tried to show how silence and secrecy were “important not only in the 
making of amulets but [were] . . . central to their existence as objects of power.” 
Fashioned as concealed truths, I suggested that such talismans are “nearly 
always shielded from the public eye and kept within the shadows of culture.” 
This I firmly believe and yet I find that whenever these carefully guarded secrets 
are available for our consideration—when they are, so to speak, brought out 
into the light of day where we can see and examine them—they impress us by 
their concentrated logic and intelligence. I pursued this element in my essay, 
using as illustrations several remarkable Fula and Limba examples collected in 
Sierra Leone by my colleague Simon Ottenberg. A close reading of those works 
proved wonderfully revealing and taught me to appreciate the African Muslim 
gift “for shaping the mystical through the organizing powers of the human 
mind.'? 

While there is much to be learned from looking closely at amulets, from 
treating them as any other artifact, I want to stress that they must also be 
appreciated as a particular form of evidence. Talismans are invariably 
reifications of divine forces: they are declensions of a special language blended 
with the mystical imagination and when they are finally brought into being they 
emerge as highly condensed and esoteric revelations. As potent miniatures they 
are always more than what they appear to be and thus should never be taken for 
granted. For those who are historically inclined, however, talismans can be 
endlessly frustrating, for they almost always "just are"—there is an aura of 





'RA Bravmann, African Islam (Washington, D.C.: Smithsonian, 1983), p. 36. 

2 Ibid., p 40. For an early example of the value of reading amulets see P. Marty's article “Les 
amulettes Musulmanes au Senegal" Revue du Monde Musulman, XXVII (1914), 319-68 С.С. 
Anawati's more recent examination of three talismans from Mopti also demonstrates the importance 
of such research; "Trois talismans Musulmans en Arabe provenant du Mali (Marche de Mopti)," 
Annales Islamologiques XI (1972), 287-339. A young Ghanaian historian, David Owusu-Ansah, has 
been working on the corpus of amulets taken by the Danes from the Gold Coast in the early 
nineteenth century and located in the Royal Library in Copenhagen. See his "Islamic Influence in a 
Forest Kingdom: The Role of Protective Amulets in Early Nineteenth Century Asante,” 
Transafrican Journal of History, XII (1983), for a thoughful discussion of the role of charms in 
Asante. For the Gambia, T.C. Hunter's Ph D dissertation on Jakhanka clerics, especially his section 
on the realm of esoteric knowledge and learning, is extremely useful; "The Development of an 
Islamic Tradition of Learning Among the Jakhanka of West Africa," 2 vols. (University of Chicago, 
1977). Two very recent statements by historians of the arts demonstrate the importance of closely 
considering amulets’ A. Rubin’s “Layoyi. Some Hausa Calligraphic Charms," African Arts, XXVII, 
2 (1984); and 1. Prussin's insightful discussion of talismamc designs and the wntten word in 
Hatumere: Islamic Design in West Africa (Berkeley: University of California. Press, 1986), Ch. IV. 
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silence shrouding their creation, ownership, and transmission.’ In the world of 
talismans there are no silsilas (chains of learning), that is, diplomas or written 
testimonials, attesting to the authorship and the sources from which the amulets 
derive, as is the case with study of the exoteric texts of the faith. Reconstructing 
traditions of learning, as has been done so ably by Wilks and Hunter using such 
silsilas, is an enterprise that simply is not possible with charms where secrecy is 
paramount.‘ On the surface, then, dealing with amulets does not appear to be 
very promising and yet we should not ignore them, for they are in fact rich and 
highly readable sources. To attempt to read them, to probe their content and 
nature, can be an exciting adventure, allowing us access into certain basic truths 
of religious experience. 

Just such an inspired and readable miniature, based upon the life of 
Muhammad and including the depiction of Buraq, his winged steed, is an amulet 
collected by Paul Marty sometime before 1920 in the city of Jenne It was first 
published in the second book of his four-volume work Etudes sur l'Islam et les 
Tribus du Soudan (Appendix 2). A very detailed charm, it honors Medina the 
radiant, the second holiest city of the faith—the city that offered Muhammad 
sanctuary after his emigration (hijra) from Mecca in A.D. 622 and where he 
received many of his divine revelations. As his place of refuge, it was in Medina 
that the Prophet succeeded in creating a new moral and social order and where 
he forged the first truly autonomous religious community of Islam. Muhammad 
died in Medina in A.D. 632 and was buried within the precincts of Al-Haram 
al-Nabawi (the Sanctuary of the Prophet), a mosque that he helped to build. 
The special place that Medina occupies in the hearts of believers is continuously 
reaffirmed by its praise name, Madinat Rasül Allah, ‘the city of the Apostle of 
God.’ 

That the subject of this amulet is indeed the Prophet’s city is confirmed by the 
dedicatory passage found on the wrapper enclosing the charm (Plate 1). As 
translated by Marty it reads: 





? The making of amulets falls within the area of study known as bain (Ar ), the inner or esoteric 
dimensions of Islamic knowledge. Batin studies include various forms of divination, the preparation 
of medicines, and the creation of a large variety of charms. Unlike the study of the Qur'ün, the 
books of Law, and the texts of Prophetic Traditions, which are all carried out publicly, these areas 
are surrounded by an aura of secrecy. As Hunter has noted in his dissertation on Jakhanka learning, 
people simply do not speak about this esoteric realm "or even admit to its existence " Despite the 
constraints that he encountered, Hunter's discussion of batin education 1s most instructive See "The 
Development of an Islamic Tradition," II, Ch. 8 

* Wilks's impressive reconstruction of Dyula clerical lineages can be found in hus “The 
Transmission of Islamic Learning in the Western Sudan," in J Goody, ed , Literacy in Traditional 
Societies (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1968). Hunter's study of Jakhanka silsilas is 
found in his dissertation “The Development of an Islamic Tradition," I, Chs 2-4 

5 Between 1917 and 1930 Paul Marty wrote thirteen volumes on Islam in French West Africa 
Each is a detailed regional examination of the leading Muslim personalities of the time, their 
religious affiliations, and their political inclinations vis-à-vis the French colonial administration. 
Concerned with monitoring Muslim populations, the French Colonial Office encouraged Marty's 
work, a fact noted by Trimmingham nearly a generation ago. J.S Trimingham, Islam in West Africa 
(Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1959), p 208. 
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In the Name of God the Merciful, the Compassionate. May God shed His 
blessings upon Muhammad, His noble Prophet, and upon his family and 
his companions. This is a picture of the city of the Prophet of God 
[Medina]. 


The dedication ends with the promise that God will remove the sins of the 
person who gazes upon this talisman and that protection, strength, and honor 
await the one who carries the charm upon his body. Unfortunately, Marty tells 
us no more about this complex work. He gives us neither the name of its maker 
nor his specific religious affiliation. Whether it was fashioned by someone who 
had actually made the pilgrimage and visited Medina is also something we will 
never know. All we can do is choose to accept that this amulet was indeed made 
in Jenne, that it combines within itself a strong graphic sense and dense yet 
highly readable inscriptions, and that it was shaped by a passion for the Prophet 
that is typical of West African Sufis. 

Before looking carefully at the talisman itself, I want to touch upon the Sufi 
background to this work by briefly examining the histories and doctrines of the 
Qadiriyya and Tijàniyya (the largest and most influential mystical orders of 
West Africa), and the importance of these Sufi orders in the city of Jenne where 
the charm was created. The Qàdiriyya is, of course, much the older tradition, 
deriving from the order established by the Baghdadi Sufi Shaykh ‘Abd al-Qàdir 
al-Jilani in the twelfth century. Firmly rooted in Morocco by the mid-fifteenth 
century, it was disseminated throughout the Sahara and into the Sahil by Kel-es- 
Suq, Sanhaja and Kunta clerics.’ By 1500 the Qàdiriyya had become dominant 
in such cities as Walata, Timbuktu, and Agades and was gradually being 
introduced far to the east in Bornu. It also appeared in Jenne at roughly this 
same time, according to Hiskett, and from there its message was carried further 
south and east into the Volta basin.* 

The Tijaniyya, a neo-Sufi order, was founded in the late eighteenth century in 
Cairo by Shaykh Ahmad al-Tijani (1735-1815). A Maghribi mystic, al-Tijani left 
Cairo and returned to Fez where he built a zawiya (Sufi lodge) for his new 
tariqa, or brotherhood, at *Ayn Madi? After the death of al-Tijàni, clerics 
introduced the new order into the Western Sahil and Sudan, Senegal and 
Mauretania, Timbuktu and Segu, and into the Hausa states. It was in 
nineteenth-century West Africa, however, that this new "path" found its most 





r 

6 P. Marty, Etudes sur l'Islam et les tribus du Soudan, 4 vols. (Paris: E. Leroux, 1920-21), II, 
Appendix 2 I want to take this opportunity to thank Fawzi Khoury and Nicholas Heer, my 
colleagues at the University of Washington, for guiding me through the reading of this amulet from 
Jenne, written in Maghribi script. 

7M. Hiskett, The Development of Islam in West Africa (London: Longman, 1984), pp. 244-45. 

* Ibid., р 246. For the fullest statement of the impact of the Dyula Saghanughu in the Volta 
region see Wilks's remarkable contribution, “The Transmission of Islamic Learning in the Western 
Sudan," in Goody, ed , Literacy in Traditional Societies. 

? Tariqa (Ar.), literally, “path” or “way”; a mystical order attempting to lead its followers along 
the path to God 
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ardent champion, for as Trimingham has stated, “The most important event in 
the history of the Tijàniyya . . . was the initiation of Umar Tal (1794/7-1864) 
.... He is responsible for its vast spread.”!® Al-Hajj *Umar's military conquests 
were to be crucial, for “he imposed Tijani allegiance as the official ‘cult’ of 
subjected territories."!! Even al- Hajj ‘Umar’s death in 1864 did little to stem the 
tide of conversion to the new tariqa, and by the end of the century “it had 
become the main contender with the Qadiriyya for the allegiance of the Muslim 
populations of West Africa.”! 

As Sufi игид (sing. tariqa), the Qadiriyya and Тіјапіууа share many features 
common to all brotherhoods. Both are corporate structures: fraternal organiza- 
tions whose members pursue the mystical “path” and a life of religious devotion 
under the authority of a shaykh or spiritual guide who is believed to be 
connected by a chain of grace or blessing to a founding saint. Collective 
religious experience is crucial and expressed in regularly held services known as 
hadras or dhikrs where all participants recite and sing specific formulas, prayers, 
and chants.!? There is much that binds the Qadirî and Tijani of West Africa, yet 
there are specific doctrinal differences between them: each tariqa embodies a 
particular pathway to God and there are, in the words of Seyyed Hussein Nasr, 
“as many paths to God as there are children of Айат.”!* 

What distinguishes these two brotherhoods is the fact that while the Tijaniyya 
is a neo-Sufi or Muhammadiyya tariqa—an order profoundly devoted to the 
Prophet and to creating a cult surrounding his personality—the Qàdiriyya had 
no such allegiance. While the figure of Muhammad has been important to all 
Sufi orders, with Sufi masters tracing their spiritual heritage through a chain of 
religious leaders back to the Prophet, al-Tijàni dramatically changed this 
pattern. What prompted this shift has been nicely stated by Brenner: 


At a certain state in his [al-Tijanr's] spiritual development he claimed to 
have had a vision of the Prophet, not in a dream but while he was awake. 
The Prophet told him that he should leave all other “ways” he had pursued 
and that he himself would be al-Tijani's direct intermediary to God. The 
Prophet also instructed him on all the prayers and recitations he should 
pursue. In this way, all the spiritual methods of the Tijaniyya way are 
claimed to have originated directly from the Prophet Muhammad. 





Tnmingham, Islam in West Africa, р 97 

!! [bid., p. 98 

7 Hiskett, The Development of Islam, p 256 

13 A brief discussion of the doctrines and practices of the QAdiriyya and the Tijániyya is available 
in Trimingham, Islam in West Africa, pp 92-94. For the Tijaniyya, see Jamil M. Abun-Nasr, The 
Tyantyya, a Sufi order in the modern world (London Oxford University Press, 1965) and L. 
Brenner, West African Sufi (Berkeley. University of California Press, 1984) 

 Abun-Nasr, The Tyaniyya, p. 122. 

5 Brenner, West African Sufi, p 41 West African Sufi 15 a particularly sensitive portrayal of the 
life of the Tijani mystic/scholar Cerno Bokar Saahf Taal of Bandiagara. It is a work replete with 
insights into the doctrinal bases of the Tijáinyya. Jamil Abun-Nasr's The Tyantyya 15 the standard 
historical study of the order. I would recommend В.С. Martin's chapter on al-Haj Umar Tal, in his 
Muslim Brotherhoods т 19th Century Africa (Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1976), as an 
excellent introduction to the life and career of this impressive West Afncan Muslim figure. 
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The implications of al-Tijani’s closeness to the Prophet were indeed revolutionary: 


Just as Muhammad was considered the seal of the prophets, or the last 
prophet whom God would send to mankind, and his religion, Islam, was 
considered superior to all other religions, so al-Tijani claimed to be the seal 
of the saints, and his way superior to all others. Adherence to the Tijaniyya 
way, it was claimed, virtually guaranteed attainment of Paradise . . . .!6 


For members of the Tijániyya, Muhammad was central to achieving absorption 
in the divine, for this ultimate spiritual experience (fand) could not be attained 
through God himself but only through the “Most Excellent of His Creation,” 
Muhammad. A decided emphasis upon Muhammad certainly marked the 
Qadiriyya, this being traceable to the influence of several important medieval 
North African texts devoted to the excellent qualities and life of Mubammad, 
but at no time did this tariqa create a cult of the Prophet." 

As already noted, Jenne had been a Qadiriyya center since the early sixteenth 
century, guided by the teachings of the Dyula saghanughu and especially by the 
mystical doctrines of the Kunta clerical lineages of Timbuktu. It did not, 
however, remain a stronghold of Qadirî thought, for by the late nineteenth 
century it was deeply touched by the jihad and the proselytizing efforts of the 
Tijani leader al-Hàjj ‘Umar Tal. Located between Segu, the capital of ‘Umar 
Tal’s empire, and Hamdullàhi, where he finally met his death, Jenne quickly 
developed into an impressive center of Tijaniyya learning. With the death of 
al-Hàjj ‘Umar in 1864, another important spiritual leader emerged, the Marka 
scholar/ mystic al-Hajj Salmoye Niafogou of Pondori, who continued to carry 
the mantle of the Tijaniyya throughout the delta region between the Niger and 
Bani rivers, and specifically within the city of Jenne.* While al-Hàjj Salmoye 
resided in Jenne for only four years, from 1890 to 1894, his brief presence had a 
decided impact upon the future of the Tijaniyya in the city. An impressive listing 
of the religious notables of Jenne, all of whom al-Hajj Salmoye had confirmed 





16 bid. 

" Among the most important Maghribi texts devoted to the Prophet that have helped shape Sufi 
thinking in West Africa are: a praise poem by the thirteenth-century Berber poet Sharaf al-Din 
Muhammad al-Busiri, known as Burda or ‘The Cloak’, laudatory poems by al-Fazüzi (d. 1229-1230), 
especially his al-Ishriniyyát, ‘The Twenties’; the Оа” al-Khayrát or ‘Proofs of Excellence’ by the 
fifteenth-century Moroccan mystic Abi ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Sulayman al-Jazüli (d. 1465), 
founder of the Jazuliyya branch of the Shàdhilyya order For an example of the impact of the 
Dalã'ıl upon Asante creativity, see R.A. Bravmann and R.A. Silverman, “Painted Incantations: The 
Closeness of Allah and Kinds in 19th Century Asante,” Chapter 9 in E. Schildkrout, ed , The Golden 
Stool: Studies of the Asante Center and Periphery (New York: Anthropological Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 1987). A more detailed exposition of the influence of Jazüli 
and the Dalá'il upon West African mystical thought was presented by me at the African Studies 
Association panel, Art History in Africa. An Introduction to Method, and entitled “Declensions of 
the Divine: A Sufi Inspired Text and Textile in Early 19th Century Kumase,” Madison, November 
1986. 

8 Marty, Etudes sur l'Islam, pp 141-42. 
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as members of the Тіјапіууа, was compiled by Marty almost thirty years after 
the cleric’s departure. The list includes many of the city’s most prominent 
Jennenke scholars, a number of important Songhai clerics, and several religious 
heads of the Bozo community.!? Indeed, Marty’s evaluation of the relative 
strengths of the Qadiriyya and Tijaniyya in Jenne around 1920 strongly suggests 
that the latter was very much in ascendance. 

I would like to suggest, then, that the amulet under discussion was most likely 
from the hand of a Tijani master of the secret sciences. Given the state of 
Тіјапі learning at Jenne at the time, and the contents of the talisman itself 
which, like the doctrinal focus of this brotherhood, concentrates fully upon the 
life and deeds of the Prophet, the suggestion seems warranted. The amulet 
visually affirms the fact that this neo-Sufi brotherhood derives its inspiration 
directly from the Prophet, and graphically honors Muhammad as al-Insdn al- 
Kamil, the ‘perfect man,’ and Afdal al-Khalq, the ‘most excellent of creation.’ 
These concepts are fundamental to Tijani thinking! 

A gloss of this unique amulet (plate 2) immediately alerts the viewer to its 
Tijàni essence. While the maker described it as “a picture of Medina,” it is 
actually a plan of the ancient walled core of the city and includes the many 
places associated with Muhammad and his followers—those for whom he had 
become the “Apostle of the Portionless," the Nabi al-Ummi.7 The square 
occupying the very center of the charm includes the residences of the Prophet 
and members of his family. Muhammad’s house, and his winged steed Buráq, 
can be seen in the upper left-hand corner of the large familial compound, while 
the house of *Ali, the fourth caliph of Islam and son-in-law of the Prophet, is 
located just to the right. Beneath these two houses but still within the compound 
are eight bold circles, each identified carefully as the hut or house of a member 
of Muhammad’s harem. These eight circles are joined to one another by strong 
lines, possibly suggesting the importance of the Prophet's marriages as a set of 
social linkages forged between various families and tribes to ensure the future of 
his religious community. 


? Ibid , pp 144-47. 

2 The secret sciences include a variety of practices ranging from the interpretation of visions and 
dreams to predictive techniques such as geomancy, sand-writing, and astrology. In the making of 
amulets one enters a vast secret domain based upon the power and significance of words, letters, and 
numbers, e.g., the science of letters (f/m al-huriif) or magic squares (ilm al-awfaq). E. Doutte's 
classic account of religion and magic in the Maghreb 1s a particularly useful source of the secret 
sciences: Magie et Religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Algiers, 1909) 

?! Hiskett, The Development of Islam, pp 244-45 It ıs also possible that the amulet is an 
acknowledgement of the importance of Medina in thé life of the Tijani leader al-Hàjj ‘Umar Tal, for 
it was in that holy city and before the tomb of the Prophet that he received a license (ijaza) 
conferring upon him the title of Khalifa in the Tijániyya order, "a position which gave him effective 
spiritual authority over all Тіп! adherents in West Africa" (Brenner, West African Sufi, р 18). 

2 My discussion of this charm is drawn from several sources on the city of Medina They include 
the entry "al-Madina" in the new edition of the Encyclopedia of Islam (1986), A. Kamal's 
descnption of a pilgrim’s visit to the Sanctuary of the Prophet (The Sacred Journey, Being 
Pilgrimage to Makkah [New York: Duell, Sloan and Pierce, 1961]), J. Sauvaget’s study of the 
Mosque (La Mosquee omeyyade de Medine [Pans: Vanoest, 1947], and E Esin’s historical 
overview of Medina (Mecca, the Blessed, Madinah, the Radiant [New York: Elek Books, 1963]). 
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Our scribe seems to have been somewhat selective in choosing which of 
Muhammad’s wives to include in this charm, for the Prophet in fact contracted 
thirteen unions during his lifetime. Those who do appear here were probably 
selected because of certain special qualities and their closeness to the Prophet 
himself. Beginning at the bottom right, we find the house of Khadija, 
Muhammad’s first wife, to whom he was married for twenty-five years: she died 
in Mecca several years before the Prophet’s departure from that city. Moving to 
the left, we encounter the home of Sawda Bint Zam‘a, the widow of one of his 
followers, whom he married just before leaving Mecca. The next circle is 
dedicated to Zaynab, a twice-widowed woman who died shortly after their 
marriage. The last house in this row belongs to Mariya al-Qubtiyya, or Maria 
the Copt, a Christian slave sent by the ruler of Egypt to Muhammad. She bore 
Muhammad a son whom he named Ibrahim, but the child died in infancy. A 
house dedicated to the memory of Ibrahim can be seen to the left of this 
enclosure and just above the home of Mariya. 

In the line of four circles just above, beginning on the left and moving to the 
right, one finds the homes of other wives. The first belongs to Safiyya, a Jewess 
who was taken prisoner during the battle of Khaybar: liberated by Muhammad, 
they were married shortly thereafter. Hafsa, the daughter of the second caliph of 
Islam, ‘Umar Ibn al-Khattab, has her house just to the right. She was also a 
widow, having lost her husband in the battle of Badr. The next house belongs to 
Maymüna, whom the Prophet married seven years after his arrival in Medina. 
This marriage seems to have been politically inspired, for Maymüna was a 
widow who belonged to a hostile non-Muslim tribe. The final circle is occupied 
by ‘A?isha, the only woman that Muhammd wed who had not been married 
previously. She was the daughter of the Prophet's closest companion, Abü Bakr, 
the man who succeeded him as the first caliph of the faith. Descriptions of 
* A^isha consistently touch upon her courage, and she is generally regarded as the 
symbol of Arab womanhood. 

Just beyond the Prophet's compound one sees three rectangular spaces, each 
occupied by a small but powerfully rendered horse and a curved sword or 
scimitar. Each of these spaces is devoted to the house of one of the first three 
Caliphs of Islam, the men who were selected by the congregation of the faithful 
at Medina, and who were responsible for spreading the boundaries of nascent 
Islam. The rectangular space just beneath Muhammad's compound, and 
connected to it by an entryway, honors the memory of Abu Bakr, the Caliph 
who firmly established Medina's leadership over all of Arabia during his brief 
rule (A.D. 632-634). The rectangle just beneath this house belongs to ‘Umar Ibn 
al-Khattab, the second Caliph of Islam. He governed from A.D. 634 to 644 and 
continued the conquests of the faith, fighting in the ‘Way of God’ with victories 
in modern-day Iran and to the northwest into Egypt. The large narrow rectangle 
to the right of Muhammad's compound is the home of ‘Uthman Ibn ‘Affan, the 
third Caliph, and commander of the faithful from A.D. 644 to 656. Under 
*Uthmàn the earlier conquests were consolidated and both Medina and Mecca 
were enlarged. The fourth and last orthodox Caliph, Muhammad's son-in-law 
* Ali (whose house is therefore located within the compound of the family of the 
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Prophet), ascended to office in A.D. 656. He ruled from Medina for only two 
years, leaving to further expand the territories of Islam and never returning. 
*Ali's holy military efforts are honored with the images of a miniature horse and 
sword within his house. 

One also finds outside Muhammad's compound what are referred to as the 
"houses" of various children of the Prophet who died in infancy. In the lower 
right-hand corner are three circles connected to form a triangular pattern: these 
аге the homes of *Abbàs, Qasim, and al- Tahir, the three sons of Muhammad by 
Khadija. According to tradition all three were buried in Mecca. To the left of 
the family enclosure are two circles joined to each other. The upper circle, as 
already mentioned, is the house of Ibrahim, Muhammad’s son by Mariya the 
Copt. It is joined to yet another circle said to be the house of Zaynab, the 
Prophet’s eldest daughter by Khadija; this child was buried in the Muslim 
graveyard at Medina known as the Baqi‘ al-Qarqad, where according to 
tradition 10,000 of the Apostle's followers were buried.” 

The Tijàni scribe completed his vision of the Apostle's ideal city by reserving 
the upper portion of this amulet for its most sacred sites. The entire area above 
the houses of Muhammad and “АП can be seen as an imaginative rendering of 
al-Haram al-Nabawi, the Sanctuary of the Prophet. It includes Mubammad's 
tomb, the garden or al-rawda, the mosque itself, the “house” [sic], the gate of the 
Archangel Gabriel (Jibril), and the Prophet’s pulpit or minbar. 

On the right side of this sprawling sanctuary are four rosette-like circles 
suggesting the garden of palms that every pilgrim must traverse on the way to 
the Prophet’s tomb. The tomb itself is a nearly square enclosure with two 
entrances, bounded by the four rosettes, and it includes the resting places of the 
Prophet and the Caliphs Abū Bakr and ‘Umar. These tombs are the focal point 
of the pilgrimage to Medina and each receives a specific set of blessings from 
worshippers.** To the right of the tomb enclosure are listed the names of the 
archangels Jibril, Mikà?il, *Azra?il, and Isráfil, the inscriptions poised like 
guardians to ensure that the Prophet and his companions will rest in peace. To 
the left of the garden is the mosque, and one recognizes immediately its 
mihrab, or prayer niche. Within its walls are written the Shaháda (the 
profession of the faith) and invocations to the Prophet and the four Caliphs. 
Between the wall of the mosque and the rear wall of Muhammad’s house is 
placed the house of the archangel Gabriel adorned with the phrase: “May the 
words of God be upon him.” What the scribe is most likely referring to here is 
the Bab al-Jibril, the famous gate of Gabriel, one of the most important points 
of entry into the heart of old Medina. Finally, just beneath the “house” of 
Gabriel, and to the left of Buráq, is a shape much like the mihrab niche, 
although it is fully enclosed, that is said to be the Prophet’s minbar or pulpit, 


from which he guided his community of believers at Medina. 
Having completed this reading, what can we finally say about this 


extraordinary miniature? It is certainly a concentrated biographical sketch of the 





?5 Encyclopedia of Islam, new ed., V, 998 
4 Kamal, The Sacred Journey, pp. 100-102. 
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life of the Prophet as lived at Medina, surrounded by his family, companions, 
and followers, but it is also a tableau that encompasses his death, for it presents 
us with his eternal place of rest. The amulet, moreover, I feel, is inspired by a 
particular vision of the Prophet and his city, one that stems from the mind and 
heart of a Tijani believer, for it also includes references to the Friends of God 
(the four angels) and, even more important, a depiction of the winged steed 
Вигад. Islamic tradition tells us that Muhammad was carried upon the back of 
Burãq to the Dome of the Seven Heavens (rendered as a small semicircle filled 
with stars and found just above the winged horse) and before God himself. The 
archangel Gabriel served as their celestial guide, but it was Buräq that was the 
vehicle that made Muhammad’s night journey (йг?) and ascension (mf raj) 
possible.^ Although this event, according to tradition, occurred while the 
Prophet was still residing in Mecca, well before his move to Medina, religious 
accuracy has, in this instance, given way to a more transcendental view—a view 
of Muhammad as the ‘Apostle of God and the Seal of the Prophets’ (S. 33:40). 
From our scribe's perspective it was entirely fitting that the vision of Medina 
include references to the Prophet’s miraculous journey—indeed, he has 
appropriately clustered the figure of Вигад, the semicircular starry night, and 
the house of Gabriel in relation to Muhammad’s compound. This emphasis 
upon the Prophet and his celestial journey is an important aspect of Tijàni 
cosmology, the ‘path’ that would assure the owner of this amulet a fragment of 
Paradise. 


University of Washington RENE A. BRAVMANN 
Seattle, Washington 





25 For a discussion of the image of Buráq see my essay "al-Buraq: African Variations on an 
Ancient Islamic Theme" in African Islam, Ch. V 


HISTORY OF PANGLONG, 1875-1900: 
A “PANTHAY” (CHINESE MUSLIM) SETTLEMENT 
IN THE BURMESE WA STATES 


Between the years 1862 and 1874, during the reign of the T’ung-chih Emperor 
Mu-tsung, and against all apparent odds, the Ch’ing Dynasty was saved from 
imminent collapse by the successful suppression of interna! rebellion in what has 
since come to be known as “The T'ung-chih Restoration." During these 
turbulent years the T'ai-p'ing and Yunnan Muslim Rebellions—which had 
affected wide swathes of southern China—were effectively brought to an end, 
leading to the reestablishment of Ch’ing authority in Kwangsi and Yunnan, and 
to the precipitate flight of rebel troops and their supporters from Chinese soil to 
the neighboring frontier regions of Vietnam, Laos, and Burma. In Tonkin these 
events led to the emergence both of "Yellow Flag” freebooters, and of the 
better-known “Black Flags," former rebel troops granted imperial recognition 
who subsequently fought for the Ch’ing and Nguyen authorities against the 
invading French. In Laos, by contrast, where no threat from European 
imperialism was immediately apparent and where no centralized authority 
existed to check their depradations, the former rebel bands remained bandits— 
operating under red, striped, and yellow banners—, looting and murdering the 
unfortunate Laotians until their final expulsion by the Siamese and the French 
in the late 1880s.! 

However, in Burma—the most westerly of the crescent of Southeast Asian 
states to be affected by the suppression of rebellion within China and the 
subsequent egress of refugees and rebel bands—a different situation prevailed. 
Thus, during the early 1870s, at the time of the collapse of the Yunnan Muslim 
Rebellion and the extinguishing of Tu Wen-hsiu’s “Kingdom of the Peaceful 
South” (Ch. P’ing-nan Kuo), Upper Burma, under the rule of the Alaungpaya 
monarch Mindon Min from his capital at Mandalay, remained an independent 
kingdom, as yet unabsorbed by the British, which retained sufficient original 
power to discourage direct attack by Chinese freebooters and rebel bands.? 
Moreover, while Laos and Tonkin were affected by the overspill of both the 
T'ai-p'ing and Yunnan Muslim Rebellions, the Burmese frontier was only 
affected by the latter. The number of refugees was therefore somewhat less, 
although the Chinese Muslims involved were already thoroughly familiar with 





! H. McAleavy, Black Flags in Vietnam: the story of a Chinese intervention (London. George, Allen 
& Unwin, 1968); see also the present author's “Red, Black, Yellow and Striped Banners," paper read 
to the present (10th IAHA) Conference, Singapore, October 1986. 

? Defeated Yunnanese Muslim troops and bands of freebooters of indeterminate origin did, 
however, trouble the northern and eastern Shan States; for example, Li Kuo-lun, the rebel Muslim 
governor (Ch Ta-ssu-k'ung) of T'eng-ch'ung (Momien), who fled to the Shan States with many of his 
followers, here he joined forces with a local rebel, Sang Hai, and “the result was the absolute ruin of 
the great state of Hsen-wi." JG Scott and J.P. Hardiman, Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan 
States (Rangoon: Government Printers, 1900), Part 1, Vol. 1, 611 
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the region through centuries of involvement in the Yunnan-Burma caravan 
trade.’ In the face of Ch'ing reconquest, these Chinese Muslims (Ch. Hui-Aui or 
Hui-min, but known to the Shans as Pang-hse and to the Burmese as Pan-thei; 
generally rendered “Panthay” in English) did not flee westwards to trouble the 
Burman-populated lowlands, but withdrew with their arms and pack-animals to 
the Burmese Shan States and to the wild and largely unadministered hill tracts 
along the present Sino-Burmese border. Here some became involved in banditry 
and freebooting, prompting King Mindon to proscribe their activities in 
1873-1874; most, however, seem to have settled peacefully just beyond the 
frontiers of Imperial China and to have resumed their traditional calling as the 
preeminent long-distance traders and muleteers of the Sino-southeast Asian 
borderlands. The most important of these settlements, which by the time of the 
Sino-British Boundary Commission of 1899-1900 had emerged as the Pantliay 
"capital"! of trans-Salween Burma, was the Wa States settlement of Panglong. 


The Foundation of Panglong 


The establishment of the original Panthay settlement at Panglong, on the east 
bank of the Salween River in 23? 15’N., 98? 42'E. (Map 2, No. 1; henceforth 2/1) 
dates, according to both Wa and Panthay tradition, from 1875, two years after 
the fall of Ta-li, the capital of the Yunnan Muslim Kingdom, and after the death 
of Tu Wen-hsiu, the rebel leader and "Sultan."? The Panthay founders of 
Panglong were followers of Tu Wen-hsiu who, according to information 
subsequently recorded by the 1891 Daly Expedition to the Northern Shan States, 
had made their final stand against the Ch'ing at Тампо, north of the Salween - 
Nam Ting confluence (2/13).6 According to G.E. Harvey, Superintendent of the 
Shan States in the late 1920s and a noted authority on the Wa region, the 
original home of these “Panglong folk," was Ho-wei, a settlement in 99° ICE., 
24? 33'N., some three kilometers south of Yao-kuan in western Yunnan and 
some 155 kms. north northeast of Panglong as the crow flies; at the time of 
Harvey's report (1927) “а tiny hamlet surrounded by gravestones, literally in 
their thousands, of the Panthays who fell in the rebellion of 1855-73.” After 
their defeat at Tawnio, these scattered remnants of Tu Wen-hsiu's once powerful 
forces fled southwards across the Nam Ting to the Wa States, where they 
"gratefully accepted" the hospitality of the Wa sawbwa (Ch. wang) of Sumu (Ch. 





3 A D.W. Forbes, “The ‘Cin- Hg’ (Yunnanese Chinese) Caravan Trade with North Thailand during 
the Late Nineteenth and Early Twentieth Centuries,” Journal of Asian History, December 1986 (in 
press); see also his “The Panthay (Yunnanese Chinese) Muslims of Burma,” paper read to the 
International Conference on Middle Eastern Studies (School of Oriental and African Studies, 
University of London), July 6, 1986 

* J. Anderson, Mandalay to Momien (London: Macmillan & Со, 1876), рр 343-45 

+ С.Е Barton, Barton’s 1929 Wa Diary (Rangoon’ G B.P.C.O , 1933), p. 79, С E. Harvey, 1932 
Wa Precis (Rangoon: Government Printers, 1933), p. 5, Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 740. 

6 Harvey, Wa Precis, р 5 (citing Sir Hugh Daly, April 1891). 

7 [bid , p. 99 (citing "mainly" Oberlander, September 1927). 
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Hulu), a (largely nominal) tributary of the neighboring Shan State of Hsenwi, 
who ruled over the surrounding region from his capital at Konghpek (2/8).* The 
Panthays accordingly established themselves at Panglong, some 10 kms.. to the 
north of Konghpek, in a hollow surrounded by “low, abrupt hills, or rather 
cliffs, with a singularly jagged outline" at about 4,600 ft. (1,400 meters) above 
sea level. 

Initially, relations between the Panthay settlers and their Wa hosts remained 
distant but cordial, with the headman ( Kyemmong) of Panglong paying what 
appears to have been a largely symbolic tribute of 100 rupees per annum to the 
Sumu sawba.'? The Panthays required a safe base for their trading operations 
beyond the reach of the Ch'ing administration, while the Wa hoped to use the 
Panthay presence both to attract traffic to the trans-Sumu trade routes and to 
act as a counterbalance to Han Chinese pressures in the eastern Wa States 
towards Keng-ma (2/23) and Meng-ting (2/24).!! It is clear that neither side 
liked or trusted the other: the Wa regarding the Panthays as dangerous (and 
doubtless arrogant) outsiders who were merely to be tolerated on the basis of the 
familiar maxim that “the enemy of my enemy is my friend," and the Panthays 
certainly regarding the Wa as degraded and savage heathens (Ar. shirk), many of 
whom (the notorious “Wild Wa" or "Head-Hunting Wa") still collected human 
heads as trophies. 

It was the better-armed and more sophisticated Panthays who were to gain the 
most from this marriage of convenience, for over the next fifty years they 
gradually extended their economic and military control over their Wa neighbors, 
concurrently enjoying real autonomy from Chinese and Burmese (after 1886, 
Chinese and British) interference. Thus, when Daly visited Sumu in‘ 1891, five 
years after the British conquest of Upper Burma and sixteen years after the 
foundation of Panglong, he found the latter “only two easy marches from the 
[Sino-Burmese] frontier, and yet just because it is іп the Wa country . . . safe 
from Chinese pursuit when founded, and immune from Chinese interference 
ever since." Moreover, from this time onwards the position of the settler 





"Ibid , p. 5; for information on the confused and confusing toponymy of Sumu/Hulu see Barton, 
Wa Diary, pp. 58, 128-30; M R. Norins, "Tribal Boundaries of the Yunnan-Burma frontier," Pactfic 
Affairs, XII (March 1939), 67-79 (based particularly on Chinese sources); H J Wiens, Han Chinese 
Expansion in Southern China (Hamden, Connecticut The Shoe String Press, 1967), рр 308-10 

? Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, ЇЇ, 740. 

10 According to Daly (1891), the Panthays paid no tribute to the Sumu sawbwa, but rendered 
armed assistance when required, for example in ca. 1889, when they "helped him drive all the 
Kachins out of his state," Harvey, Wa Precis, p 5 Elsewhere, however, an annual tribute of 100 
rupees is reported; for example, Scott (1893) cited in Harvey, Wa Precis, p 34, C.E Macquoid, 
Report of the Intelligence Officer on tour with the Superintendent, Northern Shan States, 1895-96 
(Rangoon. Government Printers, 1896), p 26; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 741. 

!! Barton, Wa Diary, рр 79-80. 

12 J G. Scott, “The Wide Wa—A Head Hunting Race," Imperial and Asiatic Quarterly Review, 3rd 
series, I, 1-2 (1896), 138-52, W M. Young, “The Reverend WM Young's Deposition, Maymyo, 28 
February 1932," in Barton, Wa Diary, pp. 103-104; G.E Harvey, "The Wa People of the China- 
Burma Frontier," St Antony's Papers (Oxford), I (1958), 126-35, Sao Saimong Mangrai, The Shan 
States and the British Annexation (Ithaca, NY Cornell University Southeast Asian Studies Program 
[Data Paper no 57], 1965), pp 270-71 

3 Harvey, Wa Precis, p 9 
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community was consistently to improve, so that in the mid-1920s, during the 
Wa-Panthay War of 1926-1927, the Chinese Muslim inhabitants of Panglong 
would be able to boast with some accuracy that: 


Neither the Chinese Government nor the British means anything to us. It’s 
we who rule ћеге.!* 


Topography, Administration, and Population of Panglong 


Because of the isolated geographical location of the Wa States in an area fully 
administered neither by the Chinese nor by the British, information regarding 
Panthay settlement in the region is scarce, and the historian of Panglong must 
rely primarily on intermittent notices in British administrative reports on the 
Northern Shan States, as well as on occasional scattered references in the 
accounts of contemporary travellers, or in Chinese studies of the disputed 
frontier tracts. 

In this context, mention has already been made of the 1891 expedition of Sir 
Hugh Daly, Superintendent, Northern Shan States, to the fringes of the Wa 
region. This expedition brought back the earliest official British accounts both 
of the Wa, and of the "powerful Panthay colony at Panglong," though the latter 
had already been established for some fifteen years at the time of Daly's visit. 
From this and subsequent reports, however, it is clear that between 1875 and 
about 1890 the Panthays had succeeded in establishing themselves as a 
significant and increasingly dominant economic and military force in the Wa 
States, and that their primary concern beyond the immediate security of their 
main settlement at Panlong lay—as ever with the Panthays—in trade. 
Accordingly, Daly reported their sympathy towards the British (whom they 
recognized as an essentially friendly trading power, as well as a potentially 
important client for their mule services), and their desire to be taken under 
British rule.!$ 


14 Ibid, p. 99 

'S The most important western language sources аге Barton's 1929 Wa Diary and Harvey's Wa 
Precis, both already cited, as well as the encyclopaedic Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan 
States. In Chinese, see particuarly Lı Sheng-chuang, Yun-nan ti-yi chih-pien chu-yu nei chih jen- 
chung 1\а0-сһ а (Kunming: Yunan-nan pien-ti wen-t'i yen-chiu, 1933); Hau Ch'i-yun, "Chung-k'an 
Tien Mien nan-tuan-chieh-wu ti jen-shih,” Tung-fang Tsa-chih (Eastern Miscellany, Shanghai), 11 
(June 1, 1935). 

16 Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 5. The British consistently employed the services of Panthay muleteers, 
frequently from Panglong, in their occupation and exploration of the Shan (and Kachin) regions 
See, for example, the accounts of the 1891 Daly Expedition (Wa Precis, p. 5); the Kengtung- 
Kengcheng Mission of 1893-1894 (Н.В. Walker, Report on the Keng Tung Keng Cheng Mission for 
1893-94 [Calcutta: Government Printers, 1895], p. 53); the Mong Hsing Expedition of 1894 (E.W. 
Carrick, Report on the Mong Hsing Trip 1894 [appended to Walker, Report, p. 91]), also G.C Rigby, 
Report on a Tour through the Northern Shan States, Season 1894-95 (Rangoon. Government Printers, 
1895), р 1, Scott (1899) cited in Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 66; Draye (1903) cited in Harvey, Wa Precis, 
р. 69, G НН. Couchman, Report on the Kachin Hills North-East of Bhamo (Rangoon: Government 
Printers, 1892), p. 31 
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At the time of the 1891 expedition, Panglong was a village of 300 to 400 
houses, “full of rosy-cheeked children,” and already the largest settlement of 
Panthay expatriates in the Yunnan-Burma frontier region. In addition to this 
predominant Hui Muslim community, there was also a small (and apparently 
impoverished) group of Han Chinese from Szechwan, Hunan, and Hupei, living 
in “а dozen houses, ill built and dirty . . . in contrast with the neat Panthay 
settlement.” Of the Panthays themselves, Daly comments that “the ordinary 
muleteer . . . is indistinguishable from any other Yunnanese . . . and they are 
now marrying Shan Chinese women," yet he also noted an “aristocracy” among 
them, the members of which were “quite different, sometimes six feet tall, with 
acquiline noses and straight eyes, for they came from Bokhara centuries ago.” 
From his report it is clear that Daly admired the Panthays for their military 
bearing, open manner, and proficiency as traders, and he comments that: 


they would migrate at once if ceded to China and we could raise half a 
regiment of them, for they are fine upstanding men.!* 


Two years later in 1893, the Sumu region was visited by J.G. Scott (alias 
Shway Yoe, later Sir George Scott “of the Shan Hills"), who seems to have 
entertained mixed feelings about the Panthays, for he describes them as “traders 
by accident, brigands by nature," a judgement which, it might well be argued, 
would be more fairly reversed.'? Indeed, it would also be difficult to justify 
Scott's judgement in this matter from the point of view of the colonial 
authorities at Rangoon and Calcutta, for he also reports that “nobody in the Wa 
country really wants us... Wa or Shan. ... The only people who want us are 
Panglong, the Panthay colony, who again asked us to become British 
subjects.''?? Of Panglong itself, Scott noted that the size of the settlement had 
grown to between three and six hundred houses:?! 


They are built of a kind of trellis or wattle, covered with mud and 
sometimes white-washed, and have thatch roofs. Each house stands within 
its own little fenced enclosure with a garden of peach and pear trees. There 
18 a sort of horse-pond in the village, but the water is undrinkable and the 
supply of good water is unsatisfactory. It is brought down in little runnels 
from the western hills. Many of the slopes round the village are jungle- 
covered, but in some places they are cleared for poppy cultivation. 
As for strategic location, Scott notes: 


All the roads to Panglong pass through two small defiles, one north and 
the other south of the village. At both north and south entrances there are 


7 Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 5 

8 Ibid. 

19 Macquoid, Northern Shan States, p. 5 

2 Harvey, Wa Precis, р. 16. 

?! Tbid. (“nearly 600 houses”), cf. Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 740 ("certainly over three 
hundred houses"). 
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recently-built gateways constructed of sun-dried bricks, with loop: holes 
and a thatch roof. 


These were all but useless for defence, however, as the ground on either side was 
undefended, and the settlement had “no sort of stockade or parapet.” 
Elsewhere, however, Scott noted that the Panthay “complained of the dangers of 
having to live among heathen savages,” and that they were engaged ın building a 
defensive wall around the settlement at the time of his visit, though he adds (no 
doubt with some accuracy): "their fears seem imaginary in view of their 
strength, for if well armed they could subdue the whole Wa country.” 

In addition to the main Panthay settlement at Panglong, Scott reported the 
existence of two smaller villages, each with about eighty houses, in the 
immediate vicinity. The first of these, Pachang, was situated little more than a 
kilometer to the east of Panglong, and the second, Pangyao, lay about ten kms. 
due south of the main settlement.?^ In his 1893 report, cited in Harvey’s Ha 
Precis, Scott describes these lesser settlements as “Chinese” (that is, Han) 
villages, and notes that "the Chinese are slaves or at least servants (opium 
cultivators and muleteers) of the real Panthays"; by contrast, in his (generally 
authoritative) 1900 Gazetteer of Upper Burma and the Shan States, Scott 
identifies Pachang and Pangyao quite specifically as ''Hui-tsu" (Panthay, 
Chinese Muslim) villages. 

Of the administration of Panglong, Scott notes that at the time of his visit the 
Kyemmong or headman was a young boy, authority being vested in an eminent 
Panthay called Ма Kaw-shin or Kwe-shin (presumably Kuei-shin), who was 
regent during the former’s minority. Ma Kuei-shin was assisted in this by a 
council of three elders, one of whom, An Ts’ung-kuei, had been governor of one 
of the eighteen provinces of the rebel Yunnan Muslim kingdom, at which time 
he had held the title An Ta-ssu-chu. The other two, named Ma Yin-hsin and Ма 
Tsu-tsin respectively, had similarly been officers in the service of Tu Wen-hsiu. 
In addition to their Chinese designations, these Panthay elders also employed 
Muslim names: An Ts'ung-kuei was styled Muhammad, and Ma Yin-hsin was 
Isma‘il; more mysteriously, Ma Tsu-hsin gave his Muslim name as “Shiliao 


22 Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, 11, 740 

23 Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 16. 

24 According to Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 740, Pachang lay “about а dozen miles" east 
of Panglong (a distance which, if accurate, would locate the village well beyond the territorial limits 
of Panglong, eastwards even of the neighboring statelet of Yungkang [site of the Lufang mines] and 
within the frontiers of Panglao); the same source places the village of Pangyao a similar distance 
(“about a dozen miles") south of Panglong, a claim which, if accurate, would locate the settlement 
well within the frontiers of Panghkawn. The Gazetteer 1s, therefore, inaccurate, as can clearly be seen 
from Barton's large scale (1 inch to 2 miles) “Мар of Panglong, Panghkawn & Panghung" 
(Rangoon, 1933) Distances in the present article (text and maps) are based on the latter source. 

25 Harvey, Wa Precis, р 16, cf Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 740 It seems probable that 
Daly's "Chinese village a few hundred yards away" from Panglong was Pachang (Harvey, Wa 
Precis, p. 5) 
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Longti,” causing Scott to remark that “it is such slips that excite the derision of 
the immaculate [Indian Muslim] Sepoy."?5 The identity of the young Kyemmóng 
mentioned by Scott remains uncertain, but he may well have been the son of Ma 
Yin-ang, reported by Lieutenant Macquoid (1896) to have ruled Panglong in 
1891, but to have since died, so that “Kway Hin [presumably Ma Kuei-shin] 
reigns in his stead.” On the basis of this somewhat scanty information it 
appears that Panglong was governed by a group of exiled Yunnanese Hui who 
had held office—and sometimes senior office—in the rebel Muslim Kingdom of 
Tu Wen-hsiu. The first Kyemmong that we have notice of was Ma Yin-ang, who 
died between 1891 and 1893, and who may well have been responsible for the 
original founding of Panglong in 1875; certainly the recognition of a minor as 
legal Kyemmony of Panglong in 1893 suggests that the latter's predecessor was a 
figure of some importance, as does the apparent acceptance of an hereditary 
*sawbwa-ship" by the Panglong Muslims. 

According to Scott, the greater part of this dominant Muslim population was 
composed of settlers from Ta-li, Meng-hua (the birthplace of Tu Wen-hsiu), 
Yung-ch'ang [Pao-shan], Shun-ning [Feng-ch'ing] and Yün-chou [Yün-hsien].?* 
They were "all merchants, mule owners and men of substance" who employed 
"numbers of hired men as mule-drivers and to do the drudgery generally." Never 
a great partisan of the Panthays, Scott noted that at the time of his 1893 visit 
they were "in a minority, above manual labour, wealthy, feared and disliked"; 
subsequently, however, he was to opine (in 1900, using the colonial idiom of the 
time) that the Panthays were "still a much finer race than the ordinary [Han] 
Chinese, and history shows that they are not deficient in warlike qualities.” In 
addition to this ruling group, the inhabitants of Panglong included increasing 
numbers of Shan-Chinese and Yunnanese (both Han and, probably, poorer Hui, 
unrelated to the original founders of the settlement)? The numerical dominance 
of the Panthays was, apparently, in decline: both because restrictions on Hui 
settlement in Yunnan imposed after the collapse of the Muslim rebellion had 
been lifted, resulting in some re-migration of Burmese “Panthays” to China?! 
and because intermarriage between Panthays and Han Chinese or Shans was 
becoming increasingly common. Further afield, Kachin and Wa tribespeople 
continued to live, as before, in isolated and fortified hill-top villages. 





26 Harvey, Wa Precis, р. 16; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 1, I, 610, 2, II, 741. 

2 Macquoid, Northern Shan States, p 4 

2% Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, IH, 741. This source makes no mention of Ho-wei (cf. 
Harvey, Wa Precis, p 99, also fn. 7 above) as “the onginal home" of the Panglong settlers, but the 
hamlet of Ho-wei is, in any case, in the Yün-ch'ang/ Shung-ning region. 

29 Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 16; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 1, I, 607. Scott was, of course, 
interested in evaluating the Panthays as potential military recruits to the armies of the Raj (cf. the 
Baluch, the Gurkas, etc.), for a more sophisticated but essentially similar contemporary example of 
this way of thinking, see J.L. Schrock et al , Minority Groups in Thailand (Washington, D.C. US 
Government Printing Office, 1970), where each ethnic group is separately evaluated by “Paramılıtary 
Capabilities " 

?? Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, И, 740. 

3 Ibid , 741. 

? Harvey, “Wa People of the China-Burma Frontier,” p. 127. 
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Islam in Panglong 


As might be expected, little information is available regarding Islam as 
practiced among the Muslim inhabitants of Panglong; to the British, its Panthay 
inhabitants were primarily of interest as traders, muleteers, and the de facto 
upholders of law and order in the unadministered Wa States,? while to the 
Chinese they were simply the exiled practitioners of a heterodox alien creed who 
had but recently been involved in a major rebellion against Ch'ing authority in 
neighboring Yunnan. In fact it is clear that the Panthays of Panglong, like their 
fellow Hui in Yunnan and elsewhere in Burma, Siam, and Laos, were uniformly 
Sunni Muslims of the Hanafi madhhab.^ Attention had already been drawn to 
their custom of employing Muslim as well as Chinese names? and though their 
poor knowledge of Arabic and somewhat untutored practice of Islamic 
observances may have excited 'the utmost disdain' of Scott's Indian Muslim 
sepoys, it must be remembered that to a considerable extent (whether or not 
justifiably) Islamic orthodoxy has long been perceived to diminish as distance 
from Mecca increases. Thus, the same Indian Muslim sepoys would probably 
have been considered heterodox in Hanbali circles of the Hijaz, while the 
Panthays of Panglong would certainly have looked askance at the Islamic 
observances of the Cambodian Chams.? 

Perhaps the most extreme charges of religious heterodoxy among the 
Panthays were leveled by Colborne Baber, who reported after travelling in the 
Ta-li/ l'eng-yüeh [T’eng-ch’ung] region іп 1878 that the Yunnanese Hui did not 
practice circumcision, observe the sabbath or employ Muslim names, could not 
identify the qibla (direction of prayer) or understand Arabic, and were only 
Muslims in so far as they abstained from eating pork." Baber was far too 
sweeping in these charges, however, and indeed only the last (poor com- 
prehension of Arabic) is generally correct—as, of course, is the case in many 
Islamic communities of the non-Arabic-speaking world, now as then. Certainly 
many Hui 'ulamd' in Yunnan (Ch. A-hung) were versed in Arabic, and—as we 
shall see with Panglong—the Panthay communities living in Burma were 
conscious of their deficiencies in this area, and were anxious to correct them.?* 

Thus, we see that at the time of Scott's 1893 visit, the Panthays of Panglong 





? Barton, Wa Diary, p. 105 (Young's Deposition) 

34 A.D.W. Forbes, “The Muslim National Minonties of China,” Religton, VI (1976), 75-77, 
Dawood C.M Ting, "Islamic Culture in China," in Kenneth William Morgan, ed., Islam: The 
Straight Path, Islam interpreted by Muslims (New York: Ronald Press Co., 1958), pp. 344-74 

35 In this context, see also An Englishman’s Siamese Journals, 1890-93 (Bangkok. Siam Media 
International, n d.), pp 68-69, which indicates clearly ordinary Yunnanese Muslim muleteers 
travelling їп Burma and Siam, as well as Panglong elders, employed Islamic names 

5 A Cabaton, "Les Chams musulmans de l'Indochine frangaise," Revue du Monde Musulman, II 
(1907), 129-80. 

Y Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 1, І, 610. 

38 А.С Hanna, "The Panthays of Yunnan,” The Muslim World, XXI (1931), 72-73 Scott and 
Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 741, note that their Muslim identity, while perhaps “more of a tradition 
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included “not a few” Па}, while their trade caravans were frequently 
distinguished by Islamic “house-flags” or pennants bearing Qur’anic texts. The 
leaders of the community, at the very least, had Muslim as well as Chinese 
names, and some of the wealthier or more learned citizens were able to 
introduce Arabic phrases into their conversation? More importantly, the 
community boasted its own mosque—clearly, as befits a community of more 
than forty adult male Muslims, а јата masjid (Friday “congregational” 
mosque)—and madrasa, the administration of which they had entrusted to an 
Indian mawlawi from Lucknow, Faqir Sayyid Muhammad, who was engaged in 
1892 as the senior A-hung and to instruct the community in Arabic, Persian, 
and Hindustani. Scott further notes in his 1893 report that “many of the 
Panthays went to Mecca this year,” while in the 1900 Gazetteer he records that, 
“since the British occupation several parties [from Panglong] have made the 
pilgrimage to kiss the black stone of the Kaaba." 

Such acts of religious observance as the hiring of an Indian Muslim mawlawi 
and the regular performance of a (difficult and expensive) hajj between the 
remote Sino-Burmese frontier region and Mecca, indicate clearly that the 
Panglong religious establishment, at the very least, was both sensible of Islamic 
proprieties and anxious that the community should acquire a more orthodox 
knowledge of fiqh. 


Panglong at the Turn of the Century 


Following Scott’s visit of 1893, the last detailed description of Panglong in the 
late nineteenth century may be found in Macquoid’s 1896 report. At this time 
Ma Kuei-shin was still Kyemmong, and Macquoid was invited to visit his home. 
He records: 


I went there and was received at the entrance by Kway Hin himself, who 
with great ceremony led me into an oblong-shaped room of fair size, in 
which I was given a seat at the end, behind a table covered with a Brussels 
carpet of gaudy colours. The other local dignitaries, who had been in the 
courtyard, then filed into the room and, after I seated myself, took their 
places on benches which lined each side of the hall; there was barely room 
for all... . Attendants now brought in trays of sweetmeats, which were 
piled on the table in front of me, and tea . . . was served. 





than an actuality” among the ordinary Panglong Panthays, was nevertheless “а great source of 
pride,” 

?? Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 1, I, 610, 2, II, 741 

* Harvey, Wa Precis, р 16, Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, 11, 741 This Indian mawlawi, who 
according to Scott “had a poor opinion of his flock, but that is not uncommon with ministers of 
religion,” met Major H.R Davies at Keng-ma (2/23) in Yunnan during 1894 (Yunnan. The Link 
Between India and the Yangtze (Cambridge. Cambridge University Press, 1909], p. 106) and informed 
the latter that he had a great many pupils at Panglong, and that most of the rising generation would 
know Hindustani 

“ Harvey, Wa Prects, p. 16; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 1, I, 610; 2, II, 741. 
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After a discussion about the proposed Mandalay-Kunlong Railway and its 
potential impact on Panglong, Macquoid was given two goats and four baskets 
of rice to add to the provisions of his escort. The British Intelligence Officer had 
no appropriate reciprocal gifts, and was clearly embarrassed at having to present 
the Kyemmong with a small, three rupee musical box from the Mandalay bazaar 
which played “The Dandy-Coloured Coon!™? 

Macquoid noted that the settlement was full of healthy children—the average 
Panthay household being perhaps twice as long as Shan households in the same 
area—whose constant curiosity became more irritating as the visit progressed. 
He inspected the mosque, a large, wooden building with a well-attended 
madrasa close by, but records that the Indian mawlawi, Faqir Muhammad, had 
resigned his post and left the village. He estimated the number of houses in 
Panglong at about 200, and the population at about 2,000. There were about 
1,000 mules in the village for use in the all-important caravan trade, but 
Macquoid was assured that a further 2,000 might be collected if necessary in the 
vicinity. Like Scott, Macquoid was struck by the poor water supply to the 
settlement, though the Panthay augmented their ponds by means of a system of 
bamboo pipes leading down from the surrounding hills (a system also widely 
employed by the Was). Agriculture was clearly of secondary importance, with 
the Panthays (or their hired hands) growing a limited amount of paddy, but 
importing most of their needs. Rather, the cultivated areas in the hills around 
Panglong were devoted to poppy cultivation, and opium was the settlement's 
chief production.? 

The wealth of the Panthays was clearly based on this latter commodity, and 
on their dominance of trade routes throughout the region. According to Daly, 
"whenever anywhere near the really wild Wa" the Muslim caravaneers travelled 
in large, well-armed parties. This is echoed by Macquoid, who was clearly 
surprised by the extent to which the Panthays were armed, and who counted 
fourteen rifles (including a Martini-Henry) in the house of Ma Kuei-shin alone, 
with no house being without at least one rifle. Once again, the Kyemmóng 
expressed his wish that the settlement should come under British protection, 
citing as his reason fear of attack by the surrounding Wa. When this 
conversation had been forgotten, however, he answered Macquoid's enquiries 
about the poor defences of the settlement (the watch towers noted by Scott in 
1893 being still incomplete), by explaining that the Panthays "lived in peace and 
feared an attack from no-one." 

In fact, it is clear that Ma Kuei-shin's confidence of Panglong's self-sufficiency 
in defence was well-founded, and Macquoid concludes that “the Panthays are 
well-armed and quite capable of taking care of themselves, provided all able- 
bodied men are not absent with their caravans, in any purely local trouble,” 





4 Macquoid, Northern Shan States, pp 4-5 

4 Ibid., p 26, Harvey, Wa Precis, p 5; Scott and Hardiman, Gazetteer, 2, II, 741, note some dry 
rice cultivation, and manufacture of “some Chinese shoes and skull caps." 

“ Macquoid, Northern Shan States, р. 27. 

4 Ibıd.; cf. Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 66. 
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Indeed, Panglong was aiready quite the wealthiest and most powerful 
community in the Wa region, and by the time of the 1899-1900 Sino-British 
Boundary Commission its elders were as much concerned with acquiring a 
hospital and an English school (for which they offered to pay) as with obtaining 
British police protection.“ 

Thus, at the turn of the century Panglong remained officially subject to 
Panghkawn, the Wa rulers of which continued to receive a regular tribute of 100 
rupees (payable annually at Hpa Laeng)." The arrival of the British was a 
catalyst which was to change this status quo, however, with the Wa reacting 
angrily against these officious newcomers and their Panthay "allies," and the 
latter taking advantage of Wa hostility to cast off the overlordship of 
Panghkawn, increasingly asserting themselves as the de facto rulers of the 
region, characterized by Scott in 1900 as "the wealthiest community on the 
border, indeed wealthier than any community anywhere in the Shan States. 


University of Aberdeen ANDREW D.W. FORBES 
Aberdeen, Scotland 





^ Harvey, Wa Prects, p. 66. 
# Macquoid, Northern Shan States, p 26. 
* Harvey, Wa Precis, p. 66. 


DEATH AND THE WORLD OF IMAGINATION: 
IBN AL“ARABI’S ESCHATOLOGY 


Teachings about eschatology ог the “return” (al-ma‘ad) to God make up the 
third of the three principles of Sunni Islam, after Divine Unity (al-tawhid) and 
prophecy (al-nubuwwa). Those Sufis who discuss eschatology cover a wide 
variety of topics, two of the most important being the “voluntary return" (al- 
rujé al-ikhtiyari) and the “compulsory return" (al-ruj£&. al-idjirari) ; the first 
deals with the path of attaining spiritual perfection in this life, the second with 
the nature of physical death and bodily resurrection? The great Ibn al“ Arabi 
(d. 638/1240) discusses both topics voluminously and sets the stage for all 
subsequent treatments by Sufis, philosophers, and theologians down to recent 
times. In the present article an attempt will be made to outline a few of his 
teachings on the compulsory return and suggest how they fit into his overall 
world view. 


Revelation and Reason 


Sufi teachings are often looked upon as a departure from "orthodox" Islam, 
but in most cases this view rests upon a misuse of the term “orthodoxy” and an 
ignorance of the exact content of the teachings in question. More careful 
examination tends to support the thesis of Stephen Katz and others as to "The 
‘Conservative’ Character of Mystical Experience”; the specifically Sufi explana- 
tions of Islamic teachings are not made to subvert the dogma but to support it 
and to open the way to faith for those individuals who find the unidimensional 
explanations offered by the theologians and jurists intellectually or spiritually 
stultifying. Ibn al-Arabi's exposition of Islamic eschatology fits into this 
category. Far from rejecting such articles of faith as the two angels who question 
the soul in the grave, the blast on Seraphiel's trumpet that awakens the dead, the 
Balance set up to weigh human deeds at the Resurrection, and the division of 
human beings into the inhabitants of paradise and hell, Ibn al- Arabi maintains 
that anyone who attempts to turn these doctrines into metaphors or allegories 





! Cf Ibn al- Arabi, a/-Futuhat al- Makkiyya (Beirut: Dar Sádir, n.d.), Ш, 223. 

? For an overview of Islamic teachings on eschatology, see William Chittick, ^Eschatology," in 
Islamic Spirituality: Foundations, ed. S H. Nasr [vol 19 of World Spirituality: An Encyclopedic 
History of the Religious Quest] (New York: Crossroad, 1987), pp 378-409; for the teaching of a 
well-known Sufi, see Chittick, "Rümi's View of Death," Alserāt, ХІПІ, 2 (1987), 30-51 Ibn al- 
*Arabi's doctrines provide a good deal of the data and principles with. which the later philosphers 
constructed their systematic treatments of eschatology; cf. Mullä Sadra, The Wisdom of the Throne, 
tr J.W Morris (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1981) For an excellent summary of Islamic 
eschatological dogma with, however, no attempt to explain how it has traditionally been interpreted, 
sce Jane I. Smith and Yvonne Y Haddad, The Islamic Understanding of Death and Resurrection 
(Albany State University of New York Press, 1981). 

3 See Katz's chapter by this name in his Mysticism and Religious Traditions (Oxford Oxford 
University Press, 1983); cf. Annemarie Schimmel’s chapter in the same volume. 
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through “rational hermeneutics” (ai-taà'wil al“aq only proves that his 
intelligence is corrupt and his faith imperfect. There is no reason, says Ibn al- 
‘Arabi, why the Quranic verses and hadith that are often interpreted or 
explained away in order to make them fit into a rational system of thought 
cannot be understood literally—that is, as long as one understands the Qur'anic 
metaphysics and cosmology and the ontological referents of the passages in 
question. 

The problem of how to understand the revealed data is often discussed in 
terms of the theological concepts of “Similarity” (tashbih) and “Incomparability” 
(tanzih). The general tenor of Islamic thought as developed by the theologians 
and philosophers has been to negate any Similarity between God and the 
creatures and to affirm God's Incomparability. Hence, when the Quran and 
hadith speak of God's hand, face, eye, foot, speech, and laughter, these terms 
need to be interpreted in such a way that God's Incomparability is not affected; 
one could say that the traditional data is thoroughly “demythologized.” It is Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s contention that such hermeneutical efforts are based upon ignorance 
of the nature of reality and disrespect for the revealed character of the Quran 
and the hadith. 


The religion has brought statements that contradict rational evidence, 
since it ascribes to God such attributes of temporal things as coming, 
descent, sitting down, joy, laughter, hand, and foot. . . . At the same time 
the Quran says, “Nothing is like Him" (S. 42:11), though these attributes 
have been affirmed. But if they were impossible, as is concluded by reason 
(alaq, God would not have attributed them to Himself; the true 
revelation would be false. (II 319.26) 





* Henry Corbin and others would make ta'wil a cornerstone of Sufism, and this 15 true provided 
one understands that there 1з more than one kind of ta’ wil and that the kind a modern interpreter— 
whether Muslim or non-Muslim—is tempted to make 15 precisely the kind that Ibn al- Arab! and 
other Sufis stigmatize. As soon as a text is approached with the attitude that it can be interpreted to 
suit our own purposes, the result will be a ta’wil of the rationalistic, individualistic, and ego-centric 
kind that the Sufis considered unacceptable. Speaking explicitly about ta’wil, Rimi tells us, 
“Interpret yourself, not the traditions; curse your own brain, not the rosegarden” (Mathnawi, 1, 
3744) An appropriate interpretation of the Quran will be the result of years of devotion to the 
text—in the sense of both reverence and service (cf RümI's famous comparison of the Quran to a 
bride; Arberry, Discourses of Rumî [London. John Murray, 1961], pp. 236-37; William Chittick, 
The Sufi Path of Love [Albany: State University of New York Press, 1983], р 273). The Sufis felt that 
one had to approach the Qur'àn with the realization that one's own mind is forgetful and corrupt 
and needs to be awakened by the Holy Word. Ibn al-‘Arabi likes to quote the Quranic verse, "Fear 
God, and God will teach you" (S. 2.282) The key to understanding is total absorption into the 
Divine Word, which reforms the Divine Image upon which man was originally created. In short, true 
ta'wil—"to take [a text] back to the Origin"—presupposes spiritual transformation, so that the 
intellect within man, the impersonal light bestowed by God, grasps the meaning appropriate to the 
specific application by discerning how God intended the text to be applied (“God will teach you") 

Roman numerals refer to the volume number of the edition of the Futuhát al-Makkiyya 
mentioned in note 1, and these are followed by page and line numbers; when volume 1 ıs mentioned, 
the second set of numerals refers to O. Yahya's critical edition, Cairo, 1972 on. 
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Ibn al-‘Arabi’s eschatological teachings represent one side of a many-sided 
endeavor to prove the literal accuracy of the revealed data; this is the wider 
context within which the following doctrines need to be situated. 


The Ontology of Imagination 


Henry Corbin and others have demonstrated the importance of imagination 
for Sufism and Islamic philosophy. Ibn al~“ Arabi insists that it is impossible to 
gain a true understanding of the Islamic revelation without perceiving the role of 
imagination within the cosmos. “He who does not know (уа rif) the ontological 
status (martaba) of imagination (a/-khayal) has no knowledge whatsoever" (II 
312.2). Long before Ibn al-Arabi imagination had been employed in 
interpreting Islamic eschatological teachings; Avicenna had suggested its 
relevance and al-Ghazali had made extensive use of the explanatory possibilities 
it provides? But Ibn al- Arabi is the great exponent of the concept as the 
indispensible means for understanding the true nature of after-death experience. 

The term imagination refers to an ontological and epistemological reality that 
plays a fundamental role in both the macrocosm and the microcosm, though the 
individual faculty of the mind that goes by this name participates in its nature 
only imperfectly. Perhaps the most striking feature of imagination is its 
ambiguous character; as Ibn al- Arabi says, "It is neither existent nor 
nonexistent, neither known nor unknown, neither affirmed nor denied" (I 
304.23; 4, 408.11). The common example of an imaginal (not “imaginary”) 
reality is the image that a person perceives in a mirror: *He knows for certain 
that in one respect he has perceived his own form, but he also knows for certain 
that in another respect he has not perceived it" (1 304.24; 4, 408.12). 

Ontologically, imagination is situated between the spiritual and the corporeal, 
possessing characteristics of both sides. Hence it is often referred to as an 
“isthmus” (barzakh), which is defined as "something that separates two other 
things." A standard example in the sensory realm is the line that divides shadow 
from sunlight; though we see the line, it exists as such only in virtue of the two 
realities it separates. In the same way, imagination separates the spiritual or 
unseen world from the corporeal or visible world; all of its specific 
characteristics derive from its intermediate situation. In the macrocosm the 
imaginal world stands between the spirits (a/-arwah), which are disengaged or 
disembodied (mujarrad), luminous, simple (noncompound), and one,.and the 





é See Corbin’s seminal study, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi (Princeton. 
Princeton University Press, 1969); cf. his Spiritual Body and Celestial Earth (Princeton: Princeton 
University Press, 1977). Я 

? See William Chittick, “Eschatology”; Fazlur Rahman, “Dream, Imagination, and “Alam al- 
muthal,” ın The Dream and Human Societies, ed. С E von Grunebaum and R Caillois (Berkeley: 
University of California Press, 1966), pp. 409-19. 

* Amr fast! bayn amrayn, 1 304.16 (4, 407.6). Cf S. al-Hakim, al-Mıf yam al-sufi (Beirut: Dandala, 
1981), pp 191-96. 
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corporeal bodies (a/-ajsam), which are tenebrous, compound, and multiple. In 
the microcosm imagination corresponds to the animate soul (al-nafs al- 
hayawéani), which acts as an intermediary between the body and the disengaged 
spirit, which was breathed into the human reality by God (S. 15:29; 38:72)? 

The characteristic activity of imagination is to embody (tajsid) that which is 
disembodied and to spiritualize (tarawhun) or sublimate (talfif) that which is 
corporeal. Its intermediate status means that everything that leaves the unseen 
world for the visible world, or the visible world for the unseen, must first be 
imaginalized. Thus, for example, the angels appear to human beings in imaginal 
form, and revelation is first imaginalized before it takes the sensory form of a 
scripture. Likewise the visions of spiritual things experienced by the saints take 
place in the imaginal world; relatively few of them are able to leave imagination 
behind and enter into the realm of disengaged spirits and purely intelligible 
meanings (al-ma‘ani al-md qula). 

The vast majority of people experience the reality of imagination most directly 
in dreams. For, says Ibn al- Arabi, *God placed dreams in the animate world so 
that all men might witness the World of Imagination and know that there exists 
another world, similar to the sensory world” (III 198.23).!° In dreams “Meanings 
are transferred from their state of disengagement from material substrata 
(тамада) into the clothing of material substrata” (П 379.24). 

The traditional basis for establishing a connection between dreams and 
disengaged meanings lies in Quranic references to Joseph's ability to interpret 
dreams (S 12:144, 100) and the many abàdith which demonstrate that the 
Prophet used to exercise this power. Ibn al-‘Arabi is particularly fond of 
referring to a hadith found in al-Bukhàri: 


“In a dream I was given a cup of milk, so I drank it until I saw that even 
my fingertips were quenched. Then I gave the rest to ‘Umar.” 

The Prophet was asked, *How do you interpret it, oh Messenger of 
God?" 

He replied, “Knowledge.” 


Here, says Ibn al-‘Arabi, a disengaged meaning has assumed an appropriate 
form and become embodied within the world of imagination." Ibn al- Arabi 
also likes to refer to the Prophet’s saying, “I [dreamed that I] saw my Lord in 
the form of a youth." For, Ibn al- Arabi says, "The dreamer sees meanings in 
the form of sensory objects, since the reality of imagination is to embody that 
which is not properly a body" (II 379.3). 

If on the one hand Ibn al-‘Arabi employs the term imagination to refer to the 
isthmus between the spiritual and corporeal worlds, on the other he uses it to 


° On the ontological status of imagination in the context of both the macrocosm and the 
microcosm as discussed by Ibn al-‘Arabi’s immediate followers, see William Chittick, “The Five 
Divine Presences From al-Qinawt to al-Qaysari,” MW, LXXII (1982), 107-28 

° Cf, П 37824 

! I1 311.14. 
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describe the whole of created reality, which is an isthmus between Being and 
nonexistence. In a well-known poem in the Fuşuş he writes, 


Engendered existence (a/-kawn) is nothing but imagination, though in 
reality it is Truth (kaqq). 
Whoever understands this has grasped the mysteries of the Path.'? 


The term “engendered existence" is synonymous with the “cosmos” (ai- 
*alam), which is defined as “everything other than God" (ma siwa Allah). The 
first line of the poem (which paraphrases the shahada: "There is no god but 
God") affirms that everything other than God is unreal or “imaginal”; but, to the 
extent that things do possess some reality—otherwise we could not speak of 
them—they derive from God. So imagination is the self-manifestation of the 
Real. The whole mystery of existence lies in the fact that the cosmos is both real 
and unreal at the same time; the spiritual traveler's task is to discern between 
these two dimensions and pass by way of the relatively real side of the cosmos to 
the absolutely Real. 


The reality of imagination is transmutation (tabaddul) in every state and 
manifestation (zuhur) in every form. There is no true being which does not 
accept transmutation except God; so there is nothing that possesses Real 
Being (al-wujud al-muhaqqaq) except God. As for that which is other than 
God, that is imaginal existence. So when God manifests Himself within 
this imaginal existence, He only appears in keeping with its reality, not in 
His Essence (dhat), which possesses true Being. . . .? This is what is meant 
by God's words, “Everything is perishing except His Face" (S. 28:88), i.e., 
except His Essence, since no state in the cosmos continues to endure, 


7. Fuşuş al-hikam, ed. A. “Afifi (Beirut: Dar al-Kitüb al Arabi, 1946), p. 146; cf Ibn af Arabi. The 
Bezels of Wisdom, tr. R.W J. Austin (New York: Paulist Press, 1980), p 197. 

13 The "reality" (hagiga) of imaginal existence refers to its delimited nature, or its inability to 
manifest Nondelimited Being as such. “Anything other than God" is delimited by its own reality or 
quiddity (mahiyya), t.e , that which defines it as “other.” God alone has no “reality” if by that we 
mean delimitation and definition; hence God's "Reality" is Being as such, pure Nondelimitation 
(al-là ta’ ayyun). In this sense haqiqa is synonomous with ‘ayn or "entity " Each individual thing or 
entity is a delimitation or restriction of Being, a darkening of the Absolute Light, the infinite 
possibilities of delimitation possessed by Nondelimitation are known as the "immutable" or "fixed" 
entities (а!/-а yan al-thabita); they are fixed for all eternity since they express the very nature of God's 
Reality, or since they are the eternal objects (a/-md lumat) of the Divine Knowledge. So an entity in 
this sense is a thing, delimited by definition, whether we conceive of it within God's Knowledge—and 
therefore “nonexistent” (ma‘dum) with relation to the cosmos—or “existent” (mawyud) at a level 
appropriate to its own nature. Nevertheless its existence belongs only to God, who alone is; the thing 
is but a restriction imposed upon Nondelimited Being by Its own radiation, or by the fact that 
Being's infinity allows It to assume every form while It remains eternally transcendent in Itself The 
term "entity" can also refer to the "Reality" of God, but then it is equivalent to Nondelimited Being 
or the Essence (al-dhat). Cf. William Chittick, “Sadr al-Din Ойпам on the Oneness of Being,” 
International Philosophical Quarterly, XXI (1981), 171-84, cf Chittick and РІ. Wilson, 
Fakhruddin ‘Iraqi. Divine Flashes (New York: Paulist Press, 1982), pp. 3-17. 
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whether it be engendered or divine. . . . Hence, everything but God's 
Essence undergoes transformation (istihala), rapid or slow; everything but 
God's Essence is intervening imagination and vanishing shadow. Therefore 
no engendered existent in this world, in the next, and in whatsoever is 
between them, neither spirit, nor soul, nor anything other than God's 
Essence, remains in a single state; on the contrary, it is transmuted from 
one form to another constantly and forever: imagination is nothing but 
this. (II 313.12)" 


When defined as "everything other than God" imagination is also called by 
other names, well-known to those familiar with Ibn al-‘Arabi’s teachings. 
Perhaps the most famous is the “Breath of the All-Merciful” (nafas al-rahman), 
the exhalation of God within which all created beings take shape, just as words 
take shape within human breath. This in turn is identified with the Cloud (a/- 
*amá? within which was God—according to the Prophet—“before” He created 
the creatures. 


The cosmos in the state of its existence is nothing but the forms that are 
received by the Cloud and that become manifest within it. So if you look 
at the reality of the cosmos, you will see it as a vanishing accident... , 
while the fixed substance is the Cloud, which is none other than the Breath 
of the All-Merciful. All the forms that become manifest in the cosmos are 
accidents within the cosmos and may vanish; they are the possible existents 
(al-mumkinat) and are related to the Cloud as forms are related to a 
mirror [within which they appear]. (III 443.8)! 

Imagination employed as a synonym for the Cloud or for the Breath of the 
All-Merciful is described as being “nondelimited” (mutlaq), since, as the infinite 
Self-manifestation of God, it can act as a receptacle for any form whatsoever. In 
contrast the particular ontological realm within the cosmos which is also known 
as “imagination” and which acts as an isthmus between the spiritual world and 
the corporeal bodies is described as “discontiguous” (munfasil); it in turn is 
contrasted with “contiguous (muttasil) imagination," that is, the microcosmic 
imagination of “animal man" (al-insan al-hayawani), the individual who has not 
attained to the spiritual degrees of the saints and the Perfect Man (al-insan 
al-kamil)." Imagination is discontiguous if it is independent of the subject that 





14 Cf Еш al-hikam: “The cosmos is fantasy, it has no real existence, this is the meaning of 
‘imagination’: you have been made to imagine that it ıs something superadded to God, subsisting in 
itself. But this in fact is not the case. . . . Since the situation is as we have described it, you should 
know that you are imagination and everything that you perceive—saying, ‘This ıs not I’—is 
imagination. So all of existence 1s imagination within imagination, while True Being belongs to God 
alone,” pp. 103-104. Cf. Austin’s rendering, /bn af Arabi, рр 124-25, and T. Izutsu, Sufism and 
Taoism (Tokyo: Iwanami Shoten, 1983), p. 7. 

1 Cf William Chittick, “The Words of the All-Merciful,” Parabola, VIII, 3 (1983), 18-25 

16 Cf. Corbin, Creative Imagination, pp. 184-90 

U Cf II 310ff 
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perceives it, “contiguous” if it depends upon the individual mind. Hence, 


The contiguous kind disappears with the disappearance of the imaginer, 
while the discontiguous kind is an essential ontological level, forever 
receptive toward meanings and spirits, which it embodies through its 
intrinsic nature. (II 311.19)!# 


To the extent that it is perceived by man, discontiguous imagination comes from 
“outside” (min kharij). “It is an independent and integral ontological level made 
up of embodied forms that are put on like clothing by meanings and spirits" (11 
296.19). 

God brings the three worlds—the spiritual, imaginal, and corporeal—into 
existence within the Breath of the All-Merciful or nondelimited imagination, 
which, acting as an isthmus between the Light of Being and the darkness of 
nonexistence, manifests the properties of both sides. The macrocosm in turn 
reflects these three primordial states— Being, imagination, and nonexistence—in 
its three ontological levels: the spiritual world manifests the Light of Being, the 
corporeal world displays the darkness of nonexistence, and the imaginal world 
embraces the properties of both. Just as discontiguous imagination is an isthmus 
between the spiritual and corporeal worlds, so nondelimited imagination is the 
“Supreme Isthmus” (al-barzakh al-d' la) or the “Isthmus of Isthmuses," for “It 
possesses a face turned toward Being and a face turned toward nonexistence" 
(111 46.31). 

Figure | illustrates the above scheme: The circle represents nondelimited 
imagination, "everything other than God's Essence." Nonexistence describes the 
state of the things (al-ashya,) or entities (al-æ yan) of the cosmos before God 
brings them into existence. Strictly speaking, however, the entities remain 
forever nonexistent, since Being belongs to God alone; what appears within the 
Breath of the All-Merciful is their properties (аһКат) or effects (athar), which 
are neither existent like God nor nonexistent like the entities in themselves. “The 
Entity of God is described by existence, while the properties of the entities of the 
cosmos become manifest within this Entity; or, It becomes manifest through 
them" (III 107.28). That which exists is Being alone; if the delimitations of 
Being—the entities—possess specific attributes and characteristics, this is 
precisely because of their nonexistence and their consequent negation of 
Nondelimited Being.!° 


15 Cf. Ш 442.4, 
? See note 13 and the sources mentioned there; also Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, pp. 160-61. 
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NONDELIMITED BEING 
(God in Himself, the Essence) 


Spirits 


Discontiguous Imagination 





NONEXISTENCE 
(the cosmos in itself) 


Figure 1. The Cosmos as Nondelimited Imagination, “The Breath of the 
All-Merciful” 


Concerning the ontological role of both nondelimited and discontiguous 
imagination, Ibn al-‘Arabi likes to quote the Quranic verse, “God let forth the 
two seas that meet together, between them an isthmus they do not overpass” 
(S. 55:20). “If it were not for the isthmus,” says Ibn al- Arabi, “the two seas 
would not become distinct” (III 47.26). These “two seas” are Being and 
nonexistence, or the spiritual world and the corporeal world, depending on how 
the verse needs to be applied in a given context. 

As for contiguous imagination, it reflects discontiguous imagination at the 
level of the microcosm. As was pointed out, the clearest access man has to 
contiguous imagination is through his dreams. And since dreams are the 
imagination of the microcosm, it is not surprising to find Ibn al- Arabi calling 
the cosmos—nondelimited imagination—the dream of God: 


In reality, in respect of God’s Name the Inward, the forms of the cosmos 
are related to Him like the forms of a dream to a dreamer. The 
“interpretation” (ta bir) of His dream is that these forms are His states 
(ahwal), so they are not other than He, just as the forms of a dream are the 
states of the dreamer, nothing else—he sees only himself. (II 380.4)° 


Nondelimited imagination is infinitely vast, for it is the cosmos itself, 
everything “other than God”: “It is the vastest of engendered beings, the most 
perfect of existents" (II 311.3). Even at the delimited level, that is in its 


20 The cosmos as a dream that must be interpreted ts an important theme of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s Fusiy, 
especially chapter 9. Cf Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, chap. 1, Corbin, Creative Imagination, р. 242. 
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discontiguous and contiguous forms, imagination can encompass all things in a 
certain manner. Pointing to the skeptical views of rational thinkers when 
presented with a description of imagination’s qualities, Ibn al-‘Arabi states that 
even their ability to “suppose the impossible” (fard al-muhal) for the sake of an 
argument depends upon imagination. “If the impossible did not receive existence 
at some level or another, it could not be supposed” (II 312.20). 


Nothing is vaster [than imagination], since, in its very reality, it governs 
all things and non-things. It gives form to sheer nonexistence, to the 
impossible, to Necessity, and to possibility. It makes existence nonexistent 
and nonexistence existent. (I 306.6; 4, 417.1). 


Having already heard that imagination is characteristically “neither this nor 
that,” we should not now be surprised to be told that imagination is not only 
infinitely vast, it is also exceedingly narrow. 


For imagination is not able to receive anything except as a form, 
whether it be something pertaining to the sensory or spiritual levels, or a 
relation, or an attribution, or God’s Majesty, or His Essence. Were 
imagination to attempt to perceive something without a form, its own 
reality would not allow it to do so... . It cannot in any way disengage 
meanings from material substrata. . . . Hence imagination is the vastest 
thing that can be known; yet, in spite of this amplitude, which allows it to 
be exercised over all things, it is unable to receive meanings as they are in 
themselves, disengaged from material substrata. Hence [and here Ibn al- 
* Arabi refers to a series of hadith] it perceives knowledge in the form of 
milk, honey, wine, or a pearl; it sees Islam as a dome or a pillar; it sees the 
Quran in the form of butter and honey; it sees a debt in the form of a 
fetter; it sees God in the form of a human being or a light. Thus it is vast 
and narrow, while God Himself is only vast. (I 306.13; 4, 418.3) 


The Isthmus after Death 


The Quran and the Hadith provide graphic descriptions of life after death, 
the terrors of the Day of Resurrection, the torments of hell, and the joys of 
Paradise. In general, the Islamic philosophers, while affirming the survival of the 
soul in some mode or another, allegorized the text of the revelation, while the 
theologians adamantly insisted on its literal accuracy—although many of them 
felt it necessary to interpret those verses that suggested “Similarity” between 
God and the creatures. Al-Ghazáli had already shown that both the 
philosophers and theologians were correct in their own ways, though neither 
group was able to grasp the full import of the eschatological data. He suggested 
that imagination and the world of dreams provided the key to understanding?! 
Ibn а!" Arabi expands on al-Ghazili's suggestions in voluminous detail. 


?! Cf, Chittick, “Eschatology ” 
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The existence of the “Isthmus” in the eschatological sense, that is, the period 
between death and resurrection, is clearly established by the Hadith literature; 
according to the Quran commentators, it is the object of reference in the verse, 
“Beyond them is an Isthmus until the day they are raised up” (S. 23:100). A 
connection between the Isthmus and imagination is also well attested in the early 
sources, especially when they are read with the hindsight of later thinkers. The 
Quran establishes a clear relationship between sleep and death (S. 39:42), while 
the Prophet called sleep “death’s brother.” It was only a short step from such 
traditional data to the suggestion that the perceptions that take place during 
dreams are somehow comparable to those of a dead man. Moreover, many of 
the descriptions of after-death experience provided by the ahadith are totally 
explicit in speaking of the “embodiment” of works and of meanings. For 
example, the ahádith mention that negligent prayers will be rolled up like 
shabby clothes and thrown in the sinner's face; good deeds will appear as lovely 
people and evil deeds as ugly old hags; evil works will turn into dogs or pigs.? 
By Ibn al- Arabi's time the imaginal nature of experiences in the Isthmus had 
long been accepted by many philosophers, theologians, and Sufis; his task was 
only to explain how this took place within the context of his own metaphysical 
and cosmological teachings. 

As a microcosm, a human being contains the three created worlds: spiritual, 
imaginal, and corporeal. His spirit derives from the Divine Breath, while his 
body is made of dust; his soul (nafs), which is neither body nor spirit, dwells at 
the intermediary level of imagination. The soul is one like the spirit, yet it is 
many like the body through its faculties. Like imagination its nature is 
ambiguous and not easily susceptible of definition. This is all the more true since 
several kinds of soul can be distinguished, depending upon the level of moral 
and spiritual maturity. The Quran speaks of the “soul that commands to evil" 
(S. 12:53), the “soul that blames” (S. 76:2) itself for its own shortcomings, and 
“the soul at peace” (S. 89:27) with God; the Sufis have normally perceived these 
as three levels of the soul’s development. The important point here is that the 
reality that must be reformed and perfected is referred to as the soul; the "spirit" 
is disengaged from outward manifestation, since it is the breath of God. 

In this scheme the function of the body is to provide a locus where the soul 
can develop and expand as an isthmus between pure corporeality and pure 
spirituality. Without the body, the Divine Spirit could not manifest itself in the 
form of a particular human individual. Ibn al- Arabi compares the One Spirit of 
God to the sun, and the individual spirts to sunlight entering the windows of 
houses. He explains that God's wisdom requires these individual lights to 
continue in existence, so He created for them bodies at every stage of their 
development, including the Isthmus after death. 


Since God wants those lights to preserve the distinctness they have 


22 Cf. al-Ghazüli, The Precious Pearl (al Durra al-Fakhira), tr J 1 Smith (Missoula: Scholar's 
Press, 1981), рр 30, 34, 36, 49, 50, 53, 60, 87; Tabrizi, Mishkat al-magábih, tr. J Robson (Lahore; 
M Ashraf, 1963-65), pp. 340, 448-49, 490-91, 1176. 
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received, He creates for them Isthmus bodies, within which these spirits 
remain distinct when they leave their this-worldly bodies in sleep or after 
death. .. . They never cease to be distinct for all eternity; they never return 
to their original state of being one entity. (III 188.1). 


All the experiences of the grave that are dealt with in such detail in the Hadith 
take place while the human spirit is connected to the imaginal body in the 
Isthmus. In a long passage that throws a good deal of light on how he 
understands such experiences, Ibn al- Arabi describes twelve forms that may be 
seen by the saints when they depart from their corporeal bodies at death; these 
include works, knowledge, beliefs, station, state, angels, a Divine Name related 
to God's Acts, a Name of the Attributes, a Name of the Descriptions (a/-nu üt), 
a Name of Incomparability, and a Name of the Essence. Naturally enough in the 
context, these forms appear in images that provide a foretaste of Paradise, not 
of hell, Ibn al~ Arabi states that each of the twelve categories of form represents 
an experience of “meanings,” for, in the Isthmus, “meanings become embodied 
and manifested in shapes and sizes, so they take upon forms” (II 295.30). Three 
examples can suffice to demonstrate the tenor of this passage. 

On the subject of works, Ibn al- Arabi assumes that his readers are familiar 
with the hadith, “He who has died has experienced hte resurrection" (that is, the 
“lesser resurrection,” al-giyamat al-sughra), since he quotes a number of hadith 
about the resurrection to illustrate the embodiment of works. He also mentions 
the Quranic verse, “But as for those who are niggardly with the bounty God has 
given them. .., what they were niggardly with will be hung around their necks 
on the Day of Resurrection” (S. 3:180). 

As for knowledge, Ibn al-‘Arabi states that the dead man’s knowledge of God 
may be one of two kinds, rational or “unveiled” (“ап kashf). Then he explains 
that 


The self-revelation of the form of “unveiling” is more complete and more 
beautiful [than that which derives from rational knowledge], since 
unveiling and its attainment are the results of godfearingness and righteous 
works; it is referred to in God’s words, “Fear God, and God will teach 
you” (S. 2:282). The saint’s knowledge will become manifested to him at 
death in a beautiful form or as a light which he wears and enjoys. (П 
296.10) 


Ibn al-Arabi describes the appearance of the "form of a prophet" in 
interesting detail. Note that he is alluding to his own teaching, which helps 
structure the Futühàt and more particularly the Fusus al-hikam, that the 
Muslim saints "inherit" their sciences, states, and stations not only from the 
prophet Muhammad but also from other prophets. Thus an individual saint will 
have a spiritual connection to one of the pre-Islamic prophets in addition to his 
connection to Muhammad.” 
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Sometimes the prophet from whom the saint has inherited will appear in 
self-manifestation, for [as the Prophet Muhammad said], “The men of 
knowledge are the heirs to the prophets.” Hence at death he will see Jesus, 
or Moses, or Abraham, or some other prophet. Some of the saints may 
pronounce the name of that prophet in joy when he comes to them, for the 
messengers are all among the felicitous. So at death a saint will say 
“Jesus,” or he will call him “Messiah,” as God Himself has done—this is 
what usually happens. Those present will hear him speak words of this sort 
and become suspicious, saying that at death he became a Christian and left 
Islam. Or the saint will mention Moses or one of the Israelite prophets, 
and they will say that he became a Jew. But he is one of the greatest 
possessors of felicity in God’s eyes, for the common people never know this 
vision, only the Men of God, the possessors of unveilings. (II 296.27) 


These few examples illustrate the general principle that man’s situation within 
the imaginal] existence of the Isthmus is determined totally by his life in this 
world; human life is the process of shaping the soul, which, as was said above, 
came into existence when God breathed the spirit into the body. The soul, as an 
isthmus between spirit and body, grows and develops in accordance with the 
relationship it establishes between these two. No doubt there is a certain natural 
development that is especially obvious in the early stages, that is, during infancy 
and childhood. But even here “environment” plays an important role in 
determining how the soul will grow. Witness the famous prophetic saying, 
“Every child is born in the primordial [human] nature (a/-fifra), then its parents 
make it into a Christian, a Jew, or a Zoroastrian.” Islam makes the practice of 
religion incumbent from the age of puberty, when the intellect (a/‘aq/}—the 
soul’s power of discernment between true and false, real and unreal—begins to 
manifest itself. From this point on, man assumes responsibility for his own 
development. To the extent that he follows the “Balance of the Law” (mizan 
al-shar ; III 239.6) that is, the guidelines for moral, spiritual, and intellectual 
development revealed through the Quran and the Hadith—he will develop in 
harmony with the Divine Form upon which he was originally created (for, in the 
words of the Prophet, “God created man upon His own Form”). 

As the Balance of the Law gradually brings man’s soul into equilibrium (а/- 
Ftidàl) and integrates it into its proper relationship between spirit and body, 
man develops in an "ascending" direction. In other words, the Divine Spirit that 
was breathed into the body molds the soul in keeping with its own intrinsic 
attributes, such as luminosity and knowledge. Without the Balance, man falls 
away from the vertical axis and sinks down to the “lowest of the low" (S. 95:5) — 





will inherit directly from other prophets and only indirectly from Muhammad This 1s the meaning 
of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s famous doctrine concerning the “Seal of Sanctity” (khátam al-walaya), by which 
he means the Seal of Muhammadan Sanctity (a station which he apparently claimed for himself, 
though his writings leave some ambiguity) Sanctity as such will not come to an end until the second 
coming of Christ, who will be the Seal of Universal Sanctity. Cf. I, 184-185 (3, 174-177), 244 26 (4, 
71.4), 318-319 (5, 68-70), П, 41 10, 49.14, 50 11, ПІ, 400.11, 514 11, IV, 77.20 
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being totally dominated by bodily attributes such as darkness and ignorance—or 
he strays into horizontal dispersion. In moral terminology the attributes which 
tend in a downward direction are known as “predatory” (sab‘i), while those 
which bring about dispersion are known as “bestial” (bahimi).4 The Quran 
refers to all three tendencies—ascending, descending, and dispersive—in the 
Fatiha (S. 1:5-7), recited by Muslims during every cycle of the canonical prayer: 
“Guide us on the straight [ascending] path, the path of those whom Thou hast 
blessed, not the path of those against whom Thou art wrathful,?> nor of those 
who are astray." The Straight Path is that of ascent and integration; through it 
the soul attains to the perfections pertaining to its prototype, the Divine Form. 
This path leads to felicity, whereas the other paths lead to suffering and torment. 


Complete souls are those which profess God's unity and have faith; the 
profession of unity (al-tawhid) and faith (al-imaàn) prevent them from 
becoming the locus of pain (al-alam) and chastisement (al-adhab). (1 
175.21) 


In short, life is a process through which a human being shapes his own soul; 
in death, when the body is discarded, the soul becomes embodied in an imaginal 
form appropriate to its own attributes; likewise, all its works, character traits, 
knowledge, and aspirations appear to it in appropriate forms. "In the Isthmus 
every human being is a pawn to what he has earned, imprisoned in the forms of 
his works” (I 307.22; 4, 425.4). 

The factor that sets the “two weighty creatures" (a/-thagalan, human beings 
and jinn) apart from all others is precisely this development which they undergo 
during their span of existence in this world. Ibn al-' Arabi quotes the words of 
the angels in the Qur'àn: "None of us there is but has a known station" (S. 
37:164). Then he points out that all creatures except men and jinn share with the 
angels in this attribute; moreover, after death, men and jinn will join their 
ranks. 


The angels say, “None of us there is but has a known station." This is 
the same with every existent, except the two weighty creatures, even though 
they also are created within their own station. For within God's knowledge 
they possess definite and determined stations which are hidden from them; 
each person reaches his station with his last breath. So his last breath is his 
known station, and upon it he dies. Hence the jinn and men were called to 





24 Cf, Ibn al-‘Arabi’s discussion of the “sensual” or "concupiscent" soul (а/-па/ѕ al-shahawániyya) 
and the "irascible" soul (ai-nafs al-ghadabiyya), 111, 237; both of these are contrasted with the 
“rational soul” (a/-nafs al-natiga), which ın essence ıs identical with the Divine Spirit. Cf. al- 
Ghazáll's division of the soul into four powers rational, sensual, irascible, and satanic (R.J. 
McCarthy, Freedom and Fulfillment [Boston: Twayne, 1980], p. 377) 

25 The connection between Wrath (ghadab) and the faculty of "rrascibility" which goes by the same 
name (al-quwwat al-ghadabiyya) ıs not fortuitous. 

26 On human perfectability in the eschatological context, see Chittick’s “Eschatology” and 
“Кот View." 
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travel, and so they travel: either upwards by answering the call of the Law, 
or downwards, by answering the call of the Divine Will—but of this they 
know nothing until after the Will’s object is accomplished." Every 
individual human being and jinn ends his travel at the known station 
which was created for him. “Some of them shall be wretched and some 
felicitous" (S. 11:105). Every other creature is created in his station, so he 
does not descend from it, nor is he commanded to travel to it, since he is 
already there; this applies to angels, animals, plants, and minerals, all of 
whom are felicitous with God: no wretchedness can reach them. (I 258.35; 
4, 147.4) 


When the soul enters the Isthmus after death, it gains a much clearer vision of 
its own situation and understands that the body it has discarded was but a veil. 
Speaking of death, the Qur?an says: "We have removed from you your covering, 
so your sight today is piercing" (S. 50:22). In this context Ibn al- Arabi likes to 
quote the famous saying of the Prophet: "Men are asleep, but when they die 
they wake up." However, the awakening through death is only the first 
awakening; at the resurrection, man wakes up once more. 


Your awakening through death is like someone who dreams that he 
wakes up. In the midst of his dream he says, “I dreamed this and that,” 
and he supposes that he is awake. (II 313.6) 


The period in the Isthmus prepares man for resurrection, just as the world 
prepared him for death. 


In relation to the next world, the period in the Isthmus is like the period 
that the embryo remains in its mother's womb. God makes a person 
undergo constant development; he keeps on developing until he is born on 
the Day of Resurrection. (III 250.19) 


To ask why man dwells in the Isthmus before he is resurrected is like asking 
why he is born and why he dies. The answer is, in short, that this is the destiny 
of the human soul; or that this is the law of creation. God breathed the spirit 
into the body, and from that point on the soul develops; even before that, at the 
Covenant of Alastu (cf. S. 7:172), the spirits of Adam's children acknowledged 
the sovereignty of their Lord and promised to observe their duties toward Him. 





27 In other words, they will gain no reward for following the Divine Will, since, as the Prophet 
said, "Works will be judged by their intentions " They thought they were following some limited 
goal and had no idea they were being “pulled by the forelock” (cf. S. 11:56 and Fugus, chap. 10) 
Only those who follow the commands of God as revealed by religion will ascend toward unity and 
integration. On the difference between the “engendering command" (al-amr al-takwini) and the 
“prescriptive command" (al-amr al-taklifi), see Chittick and Wilson, Fakhruddin ‘Iraqi, pp. 149-50 
апа 155-58; cf. Chittick, “Ibn ‘Arabi’s own Summary of the Fugus," Journal of the Muhyiddin Ibn 
‘Arabi Society, I (1982), 56-58. See also Austin’s remarks on the difference between the Divine Wish 
(prescriptive command) and the Divine Will (engendering command), Ibn af Arabi, pp. 31, 111 ff., et 
passim. 
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When God brought the human spirit into existence, He did so such that 
it governs a natural, sensory form, whether in this world, in the Isthmus, in 
the next world, or wherever. The first form in which it was clothed was the 
form it wore when it acknowledged God’s lordship at the Covenant. Then 
it was gathered (hashr) from that form into its this-worldly, corporeal 
form; it remains imprisoned within it from the fourth month of its 
mother's pregnancy?* to the hour of its death. When the person dies, he is 
gathered into another form from the time of death to the time of the 
questioning [in the grave by the two angels]. . . . Then he is gathered to 
another form in the Isthmus; or rather, his form is the Isthmus itself—in 
this sleep and death are equivalent. Then he is held fast in the Isthmus 
until the Trumpet sounds at the resurrection. (II 627.27) 


During and after the resurrection, the soul undergoes further transformations, 
until it takes its place in the Garden or the Fire. But even at these stages, it is not 
attached to a fixed form in the sense that it possessed a corporeal body in this 
world. To clarify this point we need to look more closely at the ontological 
situation of the resurrection. 


The Next World 


The “Isthmus” is called by this name because it is an intermediate stage of 
existence between this world (a/-dunya) and the next world (al-akhiray? and 
because it is connected to the discontiguous world of imagination, though not 
synonymous with it in every respect? It is not easy to discern the exact 
difference between the Isthmus and the next world from Ibn al~“ Arabi's writings. 
In some passages he makes a clear distinction between the two. For example, he 
writes that, in contrast to the Isthmus, the next world is “sensory (mahsus) and 
non-imaginal (ghayr khayali), for the resurrection is something real (muhaqqaq), 


28 The ahãdîth specify that the spirit is breathed into the body at this time; this fact has important 
social consequences Cf B.F. Musallam, Sex and Society in Islam (Cambridge: Cambridge 
University Press, 1983). 

3 However, the concept of isthmus 1s rather fluid; as Ibn al“ Arabi explains, “The resurrection 
itself is an isthmus; nothing exists except isthmuses, since an isthmus 1s that which joins two things” 
(III 156.27) Moreover, Ibn аі АгаЫ does not always speak about the Isthmus after death by 
contrasting it with this world and the next, for example, he refers to it as “the first way-station 
(manzil) of the next world” (IV 282.13). 

?? The World of Imagination “follows” this world since everything that leaves this world enters 
into it; in this respect it is identical with the Isthmus after death. But the World of Imagination also 
“precedes” this world, and in this respect it 18 distinct from the Isthmus. Cf Ibn al-‘Arabl’s 
distinction between the “possible unseen” (al-ghayb al-imkani) and the "impossible unseen” (al- 
ghayb al-muhali), III 78.23-30. In other terms, within the Circle of Being (d@irat al-wujud) this 
world marks the termination of the “Arc of Descent” (qaws al-nuzul) and the beginning of the “Arc 
of Ascent” (qaws al-su‘ud); the World of Imagination plays a role on both arcs, but the Isthmus 
pertains only to the Arc of Ascent. Cf. William Chittick, “The Circle of Spiritual Ascent according 
to al-Qinawi,” in P. Morewedge, ed., Neoplatonism and Islam (Albany: State University of New 
York Press, forthcoming). 
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existent (mawjud), and sensory (hissî), similar to what man experiences in this 
world” (I 311.20; 4, 447.9). Elsewhere he interprets a Quranic verse in a similar 
vein: The people of Pharoah “will be exposed to the Fire, morning and evening; 
and on the day when the Hour has come: ‘Admit the people of Pharoah into the 
most terrible chastisement"" (S. 40:45-46). The exposure to the Fire mentioned 
here refers to the period in the Isthmus, when the people of Pharoah will be 
tormented at the imaginal level; but in the next world they will be admitted to 
the sensory fire of hell?! 

These passages suggest that the basic difference between the Isthmus and the 
next world lies in the distinction between imaginal and sensory existence; yet 
imagination is by definition sensory, as was made clear earlier: this is precisely 
the reason for its “extreme narrowness” in spite of its infinite amplitude. Part of 
the solution to this problem may lie in a distinction that Ibn al- Arabi makes 
(see below) between the ontological status of the Garden and the Fire, the latter 
being more "solidified" than the former. Moreover, just as the Isthmus is an 
awakening in relation to the sleep of this world, so the resurrection is an 
awakening in relation to the Isthmus. Even if both pertain to imaginal existence, 
the resurrection is more real; certainly the World of Imagination is broad 
enough to embrace different levels of reality, as is clear, for instance, in the 
distinction between its discontiguous and contiguous realms. 

In any case, Ibn al- Arabi makes clear that the “body” that is resurrected in 
the next world is not similar to the this-worldly body in every respect: 


Although the substances (al-jawahir) are exactly the same— for it is they 
which are poured forth from the graves and raised up (cf. S. 100:9; 35:9) 
the composition and constitution differ because of accidents and attributes 
that are proper to the next abode, but not to this. (I 207.13; 3, 284.4) 


One similarity between the next world and the Isthmus is the fact that in both 
abodes the realities of things shine forth more clearly than they do in this world. 
As Ibn al- Arabi expresses the situation on the Day of Resurrection, 


God will come in order to decide and to judge; so He will only come 
under [the guise of] His Name, “Light.” The earth will be made radiant 
with the light of its Lord, and through that light every “soul will know its 
works, the former and the latter" (S. 82:5), for it will find them present, 
unveiled by that light. (II 485.32) 


One of the results of the vision of things under the radiance of the eternal light 
will be that everything is known for what it is; intentions and motivations can no 
longer be dissimulated. Thus, says Ibn al- Arabi, in the next world human 
beings will be ranked 


according to the measure of their states in this world. He who was a 
perfect slave in this world will be a perfect king in the next world. He who 





?! [ 299 9 (4, 378.9); 307.17 (4, 424 7) 
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possessed the attribute of ownership in this world—even if only [in the 
sense that he considered] his bodily organs his own property—will have his 
domain in the next world decreased precisely in the measure that it was 
expanded in this world. . . . So there is none mightier in the next world 
than he who, in this world, reached the extremity of abasement (a/-dhull) 
in relation to God and the Truth; and there is none more abased in the 
next world than he who reached the extremity of mightiness (a/-‘izza) in 
his own soul in this world, even if he was nothing here but a buffoon. I do 
not mean by "mightiness in this world" that a person should have been a 
king: only that the attribute of his soul should be mightiness; and the same 
goes for abasement. Even if, in his outward situation, he should have been 
a king or something else, the station or state in which God places His 
servant in relation to outward things is of no concern. The only thing that 
can be taken into account is the state of his soul. (I 221.18; 3, 350.14) 


Ibn al-' Arabi holds that a person's outward situation at the Resurrection and 
what follows depends totally upon what he has made of himself in this world. 
Although this remark can also be made concerning the Isthmus, a fundamental 
difference lies in the fact that—as was pointed out—the Isthmus in relation to 
the next world is like a dream, just as this world is a dream in relation to the 
Isthmus. So much does the “outward” (al-zahir) of the next world depend upon 
the "inward" (al-batin) of this world that the ontological situations of the two 
abodes are in a sense reversed, and this represents one of the primary differences 
between "sensory" experience in this world and the next. 

Any question of a relationship between the outward and the inward—at any 
ontological level— will have to be taken back to the relationship between the 
Divine Names “Outward” and “Inward.” As the Inward, God—or Nondelimited 
Being (al-wujud al-mutlaq)—is the Essence or Ipseity (Auwiyya), while as the 
Outward He is the existence within which the possible existents appear, just as 
colors appear within light. So existence belongs only to God, not to the entities 
(al-d yan) or possible existents (al-mumkinat) that seem to possess some sort of 
independent existence. Hence, says Ibn al“ Arabi, 


God is the Outward in respect to the loci of outward manifestation (al- 
mazahir = the possible existents), but the Inward in respect to the Ipseity. 
The loci of outward manifestation are multiple in respect to their own 
entities, not in respect to that which is Outward within them; so Unity 
derives from their outwardness, multiplicity from their entities. (II 93.35) 


Elsewhere Ibn al- Arabi explicitly identifies the Cloud with "the Outward of 
God referred to in the Quranic verse, ‘He is the First and the Last, the Outward 





X That ıs, the immutable entities, which are the objects of God's Knowledge but have no existence 
of their own. See note 13; also William Chittick, "Ibn al-‘Arabf and his School,” in Islamic 
Spirituality, П (vol. 20 of World Spirituality), forthcoming, where—in keeping with al-Farghanr's 
formulation—the “Мапупеѕѕ of Knowledge" (kathrat al- ilm) is contrasted with the “Oneness of 
Being" (wahdat al-wujüd). Cf. аъ Мі jam al-sifi under al-zahir. 
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and the Inward’ (S. 57:3)” (II 310.13). Hence the “Outward” is identical with 
nondelimited imagination to the extent that the latter represents God’s Self- 
manifestation, but not in the respect that it appears as “other than God.” “God 
is both the Outward witnessed by the eyes and the Inward witnessed by the 
intellect . . .; however, the fact that a person witnesses God does not mean that 
he must be aware that He is the object” (III 484.35). 

God’s Self-manifestation in imaginal forms is seen clearly at the Resurrection. 
To illustrate this, Ibn al-‘Arabi often refers to a long hadith found in Muslim. 
God will reveal Himself to the various groups of people gathered at the 
resurrection in a variety of forms. In each form “He will say to them, ‘I am your 
Lord,’ and they will reply, ‘We seek refuge from you in God.” Finally God will 
say to them, “Is there a sign between you and your Lord through which you will 
recognize Him?” They will reply in the affirmative, and God will transmute 
(tahawwul) Himself into the form by which they recognize Him.” 

God's Outward—the One Being manifested within the multiple entities— 
undergoes constant transformation not only at the resurrection, but also in this 
world, where all things are continuously transformed by the "renewal of creation 
at each instant."?* Ibn al- Arabi sees a reference to this constant renewal in the 
Quranic verse, “Each day God is upon a [different] business (sha?n)" (S. 55:29). 
God's “day,” he says, is the “indivisible instant" (al-zaman аї-јаға) 2° 

Since human beings were created "upon the Form of God,” they manifest 
both the Outward and the Inward. What is important to realize is that in Ibn 
al-‘Arabi’s view, the human manifestation of God follows what has been called 
the "law of inverse analogy"; in other words, there will be a reverse relationship 
between the two Names, since man is God's mirror image. "The mirror is the 
Presence [= ontological level] of Possible Existence (al-imkan), the viewer is 
God, and the form reflected within is you” (III 80.17).26 Hence man's outward 
reflects God's Inward, his inward God's Outward. 


The Prophet said, “God created man upon His own Form.” Man 
undergoes variegation (tanawwz‘) in his inward, while he is fixed (thubut) 
in his outward. No organ is ever added to his outward manifestation, but 
he does not remain in a single state in his inward, so he possesses both 
variegation and fixity. But God is described as the “Outward and the 





3 1 314.1 (4, 461 12); cf. I 305 14 (4, 412.10), II 311.25 For the hadith, see Muslim, a/-Sahih, 
Kitãb al-Iman, no. 302 (Cairo: Muhammad “Ай Sabib, 1334/1916), I 114-117 

^ On the new creation, see Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, pp 205-15; also his “The Concept of 
Perpetual Creation in Islamic Mysticism and Zen Buddhism,” Melanges offerts a Henry Corbin, ed 
SH Nasr (Tehran McGill University, Institute of Islamic Studies, 1977), pp. 115-48, cf. Chittick 
and Wilson, Fakhruddin ‘Iraqi, pp. 81-83, 136-37 

35 Concerning the indivisible instant, cf. I 292 16 (4, 338 13), II 431.28, III 295.12; see also III 
198.32, 224 32, 253.14, 288 16, 470.23 

% The mirror 15 one of Ibn al-‘Arabl’s favonte examples for explaiming relationships; cf the 
beginning of chap. 1 of the Fugus, al- Mu jam al-güfi, pp. 449-506. See also M Sells, “Ibn *Arabi's 
Polished Mirror. Perspective Shift and Meaning Event," Studia Islamica, forthcoming. 
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Inward”; His Outward undergoes variegation while His Inward is fixed. So 
God’s Inward is the same as man’s outward, while God’s Outward is the 
same as man’s inward. Hence man is like a mirror: When you look at your 
own form within a mirror and lift up your right hand, your form lifts up its 
left hand; your right hand is its left hand, and your left hand its right. 
Hence, oh creature, your outward is upon the form of His Name the 
Inward, while your inward is His Name the Outward. (IV 135.33) 


The mirror reversal between man and God results from the “completeness” of 
the corporeal plane of existence. Man's corporeal body displays all God's 
Attributes in some manner, including those of both Mercy and Wrath. But in 
the next world, once man has left the corporeal plane of existence, the properties 
of Mercy and Wrath will become separated to a large degree, as is explained 
below; in other words, those existents which manifest Mercy will be placed in 
Paradise, while those which manifest Wrath will go into the Fire. This means 
that this world and more particularly mankind display both Mercy and Wrath, 
thus filling a broader ontological spectrum than either of the two abodes in the 
next world. Hence Ibn al-' Arabi writes, 


Man's most perfect (akmal) plane is in this world; as for the next world, 
every human being of the two groups is divided in half—that is, in his state 
(hal, not in his knowledge, since each group has knowledge of the 
opposite state. Hence man [in this world] is faithful and infidel at once; he 
is felicity and wretchedness, bliss and chastisement, blissful and chastised. 
For this reason knowledge in this world is more complete (atammo), but 
theophany (taja//i) in the next world is more elevated (œ lã. (1 118.10; 2, 
221.5) 


If man's completeness of state in this world makes him a mirror image of 
God, in the next world he loses the completeness that corporeality allows, 
though he gains in knowledge and, if he is one of the felicitous, in proximity 
(qurb). But what is important to understand here is that in the next world he 
will no longer be God's mirror image, since he will no longer exist on the lowest 
ontological level, where relationships are reversed. His situation in the next 
world can be compared to rays of light in the midst of the air before they are 
reflected and reversed. As a result, in the next world man's outward will reflect 
God's Outward, his inward God's Inward. Hence his inward will be fixed, while 
his outward will undergo constant transmutation (Figure 2). 
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Figure 2. The Relation between God and Man in respect to the Divine Names 


“Outward” and “Inward” 


Know that in this world God never ceases to manifest Himself to the 
hearts of men; the variegated thoughts in their minds derive from the 
divine theophany, though only the Men of God are aware of this; 
moreover, only they know that the variation of outward forms in this 
world and the next in all existents is nothing other than God’s variegation, 
for He is the Outward, since He is the entity of each thing? In the next 
world, man's inward will be fixed, for it is identical with his outward form 
in this world, the hidden transmutation of which is the “new creation" at 
each moment concerning which men are “in doubt" (S. 50:15). In the next 
world, man's outward will be like his inward in this world, and the divine 
theophany will be actualized for him continuously. Hence in the next 
world his outward will be variegated, just as in this world his inward 
undergoes variegation in those forms within which the divine theophany 
takes place, such that his inward becomes totally colored by this 
theophany. In this world there is a correspondence with God at the level of 
imagination, but this correspondence will be outward in the next world, 
just as it was inward in this world. Hence, in the next world, the property 
of imagination will accompany both man and God. (III 470.16) 





3 This last clause may also be translated, "since He 1s identical with each thing." However, in 
light of the fact that ultimately only “the Entity of God 1s described by existence” (III 107.28; cf. 
note 13), this passage may be taken as a paraphrase of the passage quoted above in which Ibn 
al-‘Arabl explains the meaning of God's Outwardness (II 93.35). In other contexts Ibn al Arabî 
speaks of man and the cosmos—or the microcosm and macrocosm—as mirror images; we can 
conclude that the tremendous variety of creatures in the macrocosm reflects the variegation of 
images in man's inward reality. 
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In short, the next world “is a domain of rapid excitation (inffal, containing 
no delay whatsoever, just like the inward plane of this world at the level of 
thoughts (al-khawatir)” (III 223.29). 

Ibn al- Arabi often quotes a Qur'anic verse in which the people of Paradise 
are addressed as follows: “Therein you shall have all that your souls desire, all 
that you call for" (S. 41:31). Likewise he refers to a hadith in which God says to 
the blessed, “I say to a thing, ‘Be!’, and it is (cf. S. 16:40; 36:82; etc.); now I have 
given to you that you should say ‘Be!’ and it will be."?* In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s view, 
such traditional data can only be understood in the context of the imaginal 
nature of paradisial existence, the fact that the outward plane of the next world 
corresponds to the mental and imaginal plane in this world. Hence, just as in 
this world God gives form in our minds to our thoughts and imaginings, so He 
will do the same thing in the next world. But there we will experience our 
“thoughts” concretely and “outside” of ourselves at a level of reality far greater 
than the corporeal level. Ibn al- Arabi explains these points as follows: 


Know that in this world God brings things into existence for the servant 
within the Presence of Imagination. Hence, no thought occurs to the 
servant without God's giving it existence within imagination, just as He 
gives existence [within the corporeal world] to those possible existents that 
He chooses whenever He desires. But within the Presence of Imagination 
the servant's will (mash? a) derives from God's Will, since the servant wills 
nothing unless God wills it. . . . Some of what the servant wills in this 
world occurs in sensory existence; but within imagination, his will's 
influence is like God's. Hence God is with the servant within imagination 
in everything that the servant wills. 

In the same way, in the next world man's will will have an all-embracing 
property; for his inward in this world becomes his outward in the next 
world. Therefore everything that he desires comes into existence according 
to his own will... 29 Hence, God follows the servant's desire in this world 
at the level of imagination and also in the next world, just as the servant's 
will follows God's Will. So God's business (sha’n) is to keep watch over the 
servant by bringing into existence for him everything he wants in this 
world at the level of imagination and in the next world; but the servant 
follows God in theophany: God does not reveal Himself in theophany 
within a form without the servant's becoming colored by it; so he 
undergoes transformation within forms because of God's transformation, 
while God undergoes in bestowing existence because of the transformation 


?* [TT 295.16; cf. I 258.22 (4, 144.11), 259.29 (4, 153 1), П 440.35 

3 As ıs well-known, Ibn al- Arabi teaches that the saints may reach a stage where they can 
exercise their will—or “spiritual resolve" (Aimma)—iín such a manner that whatever they desire 
enters into physical existence (cf. Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, pp. 275-83; Corbin, Creative 
Imagination, pp. 222ff.), but it does not seem to have been pointed out that the saints possess this 
supranormal power as a kind of anticipation of their paradisial state. 


Fn 
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of the servant’s will within the Presence of Imagination in this world, and 
in all things within the Garden in the next world. (III 509.33)° 


Man’s situation in the Garden depends totally upon his own desires. God’s 
words become his own: “Our only word to a thing, when We wish it, is to say to 
it "Be", and it is" (S. 16:40). In effect, man constructs his own Paradise.“ In this 
connection Ibn al-' Arabi often refers to the following hadith: "There is a market 
in the Garden wherein is no selling or buying, only the forms of men and 
women. When a person desires a form, he enters into it." In Ibn al-‘Arabi’s view, 
this hadith illustrates the fact that the inhabitants of Paradise "continue to be 
gathered from one form to another, ad infinitum, so that they may know the 
Divine Amplitude” (II 628.3).? The paradisial state is so subtle (/afif) that man 
can exist in one form without this preventing him from existing in other forms 
as well. 


We enter into any of the Market's forms that we desire, even though we 
retain our own form, and none of our family or acquaintances would fail 
to recognize us. Yet we know that we have put on a new ontological form, 
while retaining our old form. (II 183.22)? 





40 If this scheme sounds like a chicken-and-egg sort of situation, this should not be surprising. In 
essence it seems to be a simplified version of a circular diagram that Ibn al-‘Arabi employs to 
explain the differences among religions (al-shard f). 


a. Religions differ only because of the difference in Divine Relations (that 1s, Divine Names). 
b. Divine Relations differ only because of the difference in states. 
c. States differ only because of the difference in times 
d. Times differ only because of the difference in movements. 
€. Movements differ only because of the difference in attentivenesses. 
f Attentivenesses differ only because of the difference in goals 
g. Goals differ only because of the difference in theophanies 
h Theophanies differ only because of the difference in religions. (1 265 [4, 185]) 
This whole discussion hinges upon the nature of “receptivity,” ге, the relationship between the 
receptacle (the entity) and Nondelimited Being. Cf note 13; Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, р 118, 159, 
et passim 
*! Man also constructs his own hell: “The People of the Fire conceive no dreadful thought (Аай 
краму) of a chastisement greater than what they are experiencing without that chastisement coming 
into existence within them and for them; the chastisement is identical with the actualization of the 
thought” (I 259 30; 4, 453.3). Mulla Sadrà teaches that "every human being, whether among the 
blessed or the damned, has his own complete and independent world" (Wisdom of the Throne, p. 
165). Here as elsewhere he seems to be indebted to Ibn al“ АгаЫ, who anticipates this teaching at 
least implicitly in many passages (cf. III 223.30, where he seems to be referring to it explicitly). 
4 Cf. IE 312 26 
4 Cf. I 149.12 (2, 353.5); HI 518.22ff. 
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Or again: 


Man's plane in the next world does not resemble the plane of this world, 
even though the two planes share in names and in the form of the person 
(al-surat al-shakhsiyya); in the next world's plane spiritual existence (а/- 
ruhaniyya) dominates over sensory existence (a-hissiyya). We have tasted 
this within the abode of this life, in spite of the solidity (kathafa) of its 
plane: Thus a person's entity can exist in several places [at once]; but the 
common people perceive this only in dreams. (I 318.27; 5, 67.13) 


The Garden and the Fire 


Heaven and hell are similar in certain respects, but profoundly different in 
others. Both pertain to the next world, and both involve a double level of 
experience: outward and inward, or “bodily” and “spiritual.” In insisting on the 
bodily resurrection, Ibn al-‘Arabi is distancing himself from those philosophers 
who held that the souls of the blessed survive only on an “intelligible (‘ag/i)” 
plane. Such thinkers, says Ibn al- Arabi, “are ignorant of the fact that there are 
two planes: one of the bodies and another of the spirits, the latter being 
intelligible; so they affirmed the intelligible plane, but not the sensory" (I 311.23; 
4, 448.7). In brief, “The soul is resurrected in the form of its knowledge and the 
body in the form of its works" (1 99.20; 2, 123.1%“ 

Ibn al-Arabi explains that the Divine Perfection demands these two 
dimensions—the unseen and the visible—in the next world just as it demands 
them in this world: 


The combination of intellect and sense perception—of the intelligible 
and the sensory—is more tremendous in power and more complete in the 
Divine Perfection. Thereby the property of [God's Name] the "Knower of 
the Unseen and the Visible" (S. 6:73, etc.) continues in every kind of 
possible existent and the property of the Names the *Outward" and the 
“Inward” is established in every group. (I 312.4; 4, 451.1) 


The profound differences between heaven and hell go back to their archetypes 
in divinis, i.e., the Attributes of Mercy (rahma) and Wrath (ghadab). These 
two Attributes provide a key to understanding Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cosmology, within 
the context of which the ontological differences between the Garden and the 
Fire become clear. 

At the risk of oversimplifying Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cosmological scheme, we can 


“Cf I1 317.11 (5, 60.6). 

45 As has been mentioned in passing, Ibn al- Arabî characteristically refers all of his doctrines back 
to the Divine Names, since “Every attribute manifested within the cosmos demands a specific 
relationship, which ıs referred to by a Name known to us through the Revelation” (III, 441.35) Cf. 
William Chittick, “Ibn al-Arabi's Myth of the Names,” in Islam and Platonism, ей. P. Morewedge, 
forthcoming. 
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conceive of it as follows: Within the Cloud God creates a supreme Spirit, 
known as the "Universal Intellect" and the "Pen," and then by means of the first 
a second Spirit, known as the "Universal Soul" and the “Tablet.” These two 
mark the boundaries of the world of disengaged spirits; they are, on the spiritual 
plane, the active and receptive principles of all creation, yang and yin. Next, just 
as the Universal Intellect threw down a shadow named the Universal Soul, so 
the Soul throws down its own shadow, which is called Nature and which 
displays within itself, though it has no actualized existence, four fundamenta! 
ontological tendencies, the four “natures” (a/-fab@i): heat, cold, wetness, and 
dryness; these reflect four fundamental Divine Attributes: Life, Knowledge, 
Will, and Power (the “Four Pillars” of Divinity, al-arkan al-arba‘a).” Nature in 
turn acts upon the Dust—Universal Substance—to produce the Universal Body, 
within which become manifest the four natures in the form of all the creatures of 
the sensory world, the World of Corporeal Bodies. 

The first corporeal creature to become manifest within the Universal Body is 
the Throne of God.** According to the Ошгап, “The All-Merciful is seated 
upon the Throne" (S. 20:5), and thus the Throne, which embraces the sensory 
world, is perceived as a manifestation of pure Mercy. According to the well- 
known hadith, the following sentence is inscribed upon the Throne itself: *My 
Mercy precedes My Wrath." Since the Throne is sheer Mercy, it cannot be 
mixed with Wrath; so this attribute only appears at the next level of sensory 
existence, the Footstool, which, according to the Quran "encompasses the 
heavens and the earth" (S. 2:256). Upon the Footstool God places His two feet, 
which are identified as the “Foot of the All-Compeller (gadam al-jabbar)" 
(referred to in a hadith) and the “Foot of Firmness” (cf. S. 10:2). According to 
Ibn al-‘Arabi’s interpretation, the pure Mercy of the Throne "becomes divided 
at the Footstoo! into Mercy and Wrath mixed with Mercy" (III 432.14). So “The 
Foot of the All-Compeller is nothing but God's Wrath" (III 386.13), which 
comes into existence at this level and thus encompasses and contains the heavens 
and the earth. “If it were not for the creatures [of the Visible World], God would 
not have become wrathful” (III 386.1). 

Everything below the Footstool pertains to the domain in which both Mercy 
and Wrath exercise their influence. Ontologically, the descending levels in which 
the properties of these two Names are mixed correspond with a progressive 
solidification of the cosmos. At the level of the seven spheres the four natures 
produce the four elements—fire, air, water, and earth—in their simple, 
intelligible form (al-basit al-md' qui.) Then, in conjunction with the earth, the 





** A more balanced description, with diagrams from the Futūhāt, is given in Chittick, “lbn al- 
“АгаЫ and his School." 

* On the nonactualization of Nature, cf III 397.5, 430.10, IV 150.9. On the four fundamental 
Names and their relation to the four natures, cf I 293 17 (4, 344.10), II 430.14; III 430 25, the latter 
two passages are based on the fact that Power 15 equivalent to Word (III 441.19) Ibn al-‘Arabi also 
provides another scheme. Knowledge (heat), Will (dryness), Power (wetness), Word (cold); II 667.25. 

** E148 31 (2, 351.8), H 436 6, Ш 201 2 

4 Here al-khalq is used in the sense of the sensory creation that is contrasted with the spiritual 
creation, ai-amr. 
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elements come to exist in their compound (murakkab) forms, that is, as they 
appear in the corporeal world. Finally, from the combination of the elements, 
the “elemental” (‘unsuri) creatures come into existence: minerals, plants, and 
animals;*° hence they are the most “solidified” (kathif) and least “subtle” (dafif) 
of all sensory beings, the first of which is the Throne, which is "natural" but not 
"elemental." 

The distinction between natural and elemental is of fundamental importance 
and needs to be clarified—though a thorough explanation would require a 
separate study. Nature has no existence in itself, yet its properties are manifested 
throughout the sensory world, from the Throne down to the earth. However, 
certain corporeal bodies are natural without being elemental, as for example the 
spheres (including the Throne and the footstool), the lower angels, the mental 
faculties, the particular spirits (al-arwah al-juz iyya)! and the simple elements 
themselves. By calling certain angels and the mental faculties “corporeal bodies" 
(ajsam), Ibn al- Arabi is referring to subtle or *imaginal" bodies, which he often 
distinguishes from ajsám by calling them ajsad.? 

In one passage Ibn al-' Arabi states that “The Presence of Imagination is 
Nature" (III 508.26). At first sight it appears that he means that Nature 
corresponds to the level of discontiguous imagination, since Nature exercises its 
properties below the Universal Soul, which marks the lowermost limit of the 
World of Disengaged Spirits. But he may also be referring to nondelimited 
imagination, since, in clarifying his cosmological scheme, he writes that in truth 
Nature exercises its properties in everything other than God, beginning with the 
Cloud. The Nature whose properties appear in "transparent corporeal bodies" 
(al-ajsam al-shaffafa)—such as the Throne—is like the daughter of this supreme 
Nature, who is her mother. Most probably these two Natures correspond to 
the two levels of imagination, nondelimited and discontiguous. Hence, when Ibn 
al“ Arabi speaks of corporeal bodies like the Throne that are natural but not 
elemental, he seems to be saying that they subsist within the world of 
discontiguous imagination. 

However, this may be, Ibn al-‘Arabi makes clear that the various levels of 
Paradise are *located" between the Throne and the Footstool; they are natural 
but not elemental. Then the hells are located below the Footstool and extend 
down to the *lowest of the low"; they are elemental and hence—in contrast to 
the paradises—similar to this world in substance. 


The property of the Fire is near to the property of this world, so it is 
neither pure chastisement nor pure bliss. That is why God says about hell, 
“Therein they neither die nor live" (S. 20:73). (1 294.27; 4, 352.4)* 





5? 1 293-94 (4, 344-49). 

?! Universal spirits, such as the Intellect, the Soul, and human spints, are all disengaged and 
therefore exist beyond the level of Nature as defined here, from another point of view (see below), 
they also can be included among "natural" beings On “natural bodies," see I 261.5 (4, 161 5), H 
335 10. 

5 Cf. 1 133.13 (2, 284 18), 307 8 (4, 423.1), III 186.28, 389 13 

? Ш 420 16; cf IV 150.1. 

34 Cf 11 184 1, 244 33 On the location of heaven and hell, see I 123.9 (2, 241 17), 169 9 (3, 95 14), 
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The similarity between this world and hell goes back to the fact that Wrath is 
manifested within both, while it has no access to Paradise. Cosmologically this is 
expressed by the fact that Paradise lies below the Throne—the locus of God’s 
Mercy—but above the Footstool, upon which is placed the Foot of the Al- 
Compeller. In other words, Mercy and Wrath are mixed at the elemental level, 
but not at the level of those natural corporeal bodies which dwell above the 
Footstool. 

If hell exists, it exısts for the same reason that this world of ours mixed with 
Wrath exists: in order that the properties of the Divine Names may become fully 
actualized. Ibn al-‘Arabi often explains this point by referring to the “two 
hands” of God through which man was created (cf. S. 38:75), while “Everything 
other than man was created either through the Divine Command or by one 
hand” (I 122.13; 2, 237.16). The Quran speaks of God’s right and left hands and 
the fact that the “companions” of the one dwell in the Garden and those of the 
other in the Fire (56:7-56). In a hadith, the Prophet explained that God created 
two “handfuls (qabdatan),” one for the Fire and one for the Garden. “No опе 
can protest this,” says Ibn al-‘Arabi, 


since nothing exists there but He. So all things are under the control of His 
Names: one handful is under the Names of His affliction, the other under 
the Names of His bounties. (I 37.30; 1, 169.12), 


Just as the visible cosmos only came into existence below God’s two feet, such 
that the properties of Mercy and Wrath became mixed, so also its coming into 
existence necessitated the mixture of the two handfuls. 


God brought the cosmos into existence to make manifest the authority 
of the Names. For, to have “power” without something wherein to exercise 
it, “generosity” without gifts, a “provider” without provisions, a “helper” 
without someone helped, and “compassion” without objects would mean 
that there are realities without effects. Moreover, in this world God made 
the cosmos a mixture; He kneaded the two handfuls into dough, and then 
He separated out individuals, placing [elements] from the one handful into 
the other. .. . Hence the situation became confused, and it is here that the 
men of knowledge (a/-‘ulama@) become ranked in degrees to the extent that 
they can extract the corrupt from the good, and the good from the corrupt. 
The ultimate end of all this will be deliverance from this mixture and the 
separation of the two handfuls, each withdrawing to its own world. This is 
the meaning of the Quranic verse, “That God may separate the corrupt 





299 20 (4, 380 5), 11 440 1, III 442 8 On the fact that the next world is natural rather than elemental, 
cf. I 276 24 (4, 249 1); IT 184 1; on the elemental nature of hell, cf. III 244 33 

55 [t would appear that the natural but non-elemental corporeal bodies that dwell below the 
Footstool, such as the lower angels and the mental faculties, manifest both Mercy and Wrath. A 
great deal of research needs to be carried out before all the subtleties of Ibn al-‘Arabi’s cosmology 
can be clarified 

56 Cf I 263 3 (4, 173 4) 
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from the good, and place the corrupt one upon another, апа so heap them 
all up together, and put them in hell” (S. 8:37). (I 120.15; 2, 229.9) 


In eschatological terms, the two handfuls are “the two worlds: the world of 
felicity and the world of wretchedness” (III 75.14). However, Ibn al-‘Arabi 
insists that even the people of wretchedness are not cut off from God's Mercy, 
since pure Wrath cannot exist; the Foot of the All-Compeller, after all, is a 
mixture of Mercy and Wrath, as was mentioned above. The hadith that 
mentions the two handfuls places them in the Garden and the Fire, not in bliss 
and chastisement. “This is because God placed them in the two abodes to 
populate them. Hence, another hadith states, ‘When God created the Garden 
and the Fire, He said, “To each of you your fill," since He filled them with 
inhabitants” (III 76.27). But this does not mean that the people of hell will suffer 
everlasting torment. 


The Limited Duration of Hell’s Chastisement 


Ibn al-‘Arabi’s contention that the chastisement of hell will not last forever is 
hardly new in Islamic thought; even a majority of exoteric theologians were 
forced to conclude the same thing.” If Ibn al- Arabi accomplished anything 
new, it is to integrate this teaching into a systematic metaphsics and cosmology; 
in any case, hell's limited duration is a recurrent theme in his writings. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi does not deny that the “sinners” (ail-mujrimüny? will remain in 
the Fire “forever,” since the text of the Quran reads “khdalidun fiha” (S. 2:25, 
39, 81, 217, etc.). But he points out that the pronoun in fihà (“in it") is always 
feminine; in other words, it refers to the feminine "Fire" and never to the 
masculine "chastisement" (al adhab). Nothing was revealed in the Quran and 
the Hadith that would indicate that the Fire's chastisement lasts forever, though 
this is hardly the case with the bliss (na^ im) of the Garden. Moreover "God 
forgives all sins . . .” (S. 39:53), so nothing can make the chastisement eternal; in 
addition it can only be an “appropriate recompense” (jaz@ wifaq), so a limited 
sin could not warrant unlimited punishment. 

But again, the primary reason that hell's chastisement must come to an end is 
that eventually (bi 17-т@ al) Mercy will demonstrate its precedence. “Wretchedness 
derives from the Divine Wrath, while felicity derives from the Divine Good- 
Pleasure (a/-rida), which is an expansion of Mercy without limit; but Wrath will 
be cut off" (III 382.35). Ibn al- Arabi explains the limited nature of Wrath in a 





57 Cf. Smith and Haddad, The Islamic Understanding of Death and Resurrection, р 95. 

5* Ibn al“Arabl calls the mujrimün “the people of the Fire, those who are its inhabitants" (ahl 
al-nàr alladhina hum ahluha) in order to distinguish them from others who enter the Fire for a time 
and then are removed from it He divides the mujrimün into four distinct and well-defined groups: 
the proud (a/l-mutakabbirün), the associators (ai-mushrikün), the atheists (al-mu' aj(ila), and the 
hypocrites (ai-munafiqun), and discusses the traditional basis for considering only these four as 
permanent inhabitants of hell. Cf. chap. 61, “Fi шаганы ahl al-nür," 1 301-304 (4, 390—405); cf. I 
314.27 (4, 467.2) 
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number of contexts; we have already seen how he does this within his 
cosmological scheme, where Wrath has no effect above the Footstool. In the 
context of metaphysics, he points out that Mercy is an Attribute of God’s very 
Essence—hence his followers identify it with Sheer Being—but Wrath is an 
Attribute necessitated by the existence of the cosmos, while it is nonexistent in 
God Himself. As he often remarks, God even has Mercy upon Wrath, by 
bestowing existence upon its properties. 

As an intermediate creature—an isthmus—standing between Being and 
nothingness, or as a creature in whom the two handfuls are mixed, man is a 
locus within which both Mercy and Wrath manifest themselves. The attributes 
of Mercy are those which derive from God's Essence and lead back to it, while 
the attributes of Wrath relate to the specific properties of the elemental cosmos. 


God created the hearts of men as loci for truth and falsehood, faith and 
infidelity, knowledge and ignorance. The ultimate end of falsehood, 
infidelity, and ignorance is dissolution and disappearance, since they are 
properties that have no entity in existence. They are a nonexistence that 
has a manifested property and a known form. . . . In contrast faith, truth, 
and knowledge are ascribed to something that has existence in its entity, 
and that is God. Therefore these properties are preserved in this 
Entity. . . ., which is Being Itself, or God, who 1s named by these Names 
and described by these descriptions: He is the Truth, He is the Knowing, 
He is the Faithful. ... God is not named by falsehood, for He possesses 
Being; nor is He called ignorant and infidel—far exalted 1s He above these 
names! . . . (These attributes) are accidents possessing no permanence, so 
their properties will disappear when they disappear. But the entity that 
received them and became described by them is an existent; it must possess 
some state by which to be described. Since its wretchedness will have 
disappeared with the disappearance of its causes, . . . Its opposite will 
remain, and that is called felicity. Hence, he who enters the Fire will only 
do so in order that his corruption may be negated and his goodness 
remain. Once his corruption has gone and his goodness subsists, he will be 
called **felicitous." (III 417.35) 


Ibn al-* Arabi summarizes this argument from a slightly different point of view 
as follows: 


God created the cosmos in its essence only for felicity; wretchedness 
occurs to whom it occurs as an accident, since Sheer Good untouched by 
evil is the Being of God, who bestowed existence upon the cosmos; and 
nothing emanates from Him except that which corresponds to Him, which 
is good alone. (III 389.21) 


So the ontological "evil" that creatures meet derives from their possibility 





59 Cf Ризи, p 177, Ibn af Arabi, p. 223, Izutsu, Sufism and Taoism, р. 117. 
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(al-imkan)—their ambiguous ontological situation half-way between the Necessity 
of Sheer Being and the impossibility of sheer nothingness. If evil enters the 
cosmos, “It only enters it from the direction of the possible existent, not from 
that of God" (III 389.25). The side pertaining to evil and wretchedness will 
eventually disappear, since it derives from nonexistence; yet the creatures 
themselves will never disappear inasmuch as they partake of existence: “The 
entities of those essences that enter into existence from nonexistence will never 
cease to exist after their existence" (I 312.34; 4, 455.11). In sum, “The cosmos is 
the object of Mercy in its very essence; it experiences pain only in what occurs to 
it accidentally" (III 207.33). 

The fact that Mercy prevails in the end might suggest that God's Wrath ceases 
to exist, although we know that this would contradict Ibn al-‘Arabi’s express 
statements concerning the structure of the cosmos: by definition, the Fire is 
located below the Footstool, which is the domain within which Wrath has some 
effect. Ibn al- Arabi explains this seeming contradiction by stating that after the 
period of the chastisement in the Fire comes to an end, 


no chastisement will remain in the Fire except imaginal chastisement 
within the Presence of Imagination, in order that the properties of the 
Names may subsist. For a Name necessitates only the manifestation of the 
property that its reality demands. It does not determine the ontological 
level nor the individual [upon whom its property has an effect]; this 
determination is the property of the Names “All-Knowing” and *Willing."! 
So when the property of [for example] the Avenger becomes manifest 
within an imaginal or corporeal body or wherever, its rights are fulfilled by 
the manifestation of its property and effectivity. Hence the Divine Names 
continue to exercise effectivity and control for all eternity in both heaven 
and hell, and their inhabitants never leave the two abodes. (IH 119.2) 


Though the sinners eventually attain to felicity while remaining in the Fire, 
one factor continues to demarcate their felicity from that of the inhabitants of 
the Garden: They will always remain veiled (mahjub) from God, while the 
felicitous in the Garden will be given vision (rw ya) of Him. The tradition speaks 
of the eight gates of heaven and the seven gates of hell; but, says Ibn al-' Arabi, 
“Hell has an eighth gate that is locked and will never be opened: the gate of 
being veiled from the vision of God" (I 299.5; 4, 377.14). He explains that after 
the chastisement of the inhabitants of hell comes to an end, “The veil will remain 
hanging before them so that they may experience bliss." For if God were to 
show Himself to them at this point, after the sins they had committed and their 
worthiness for punishment, they would be shamed, "and shame is chastise- 





© Cf II 486 2; III 328.27, 433.5. 

*! God's Knowledge of the immutable entities determines when and where they will be given 
existence, then His Will chooses (tarkih) their existence over their nonexistence. Cf. Chittick, “Ibn 
al- Arabs Myth of the Names.” 
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ment—but chastisement’s period has come to an end” (III 119.5). So important 
is this distinctive characteristic of hell that Ibn al-‘Arabi can say, “The next 
world possesses two abodes: vision and veil” (II 335.18). 

The people of hell will find their bliss in hell itself, for in the last analysis, 
felicity is that which is agreeable (mula! im) with a person's constitution (mizdj). 


After Mercy has embraced them, the people of the Fire will find their 
joy (ladhdha) from being in the Fire, and they will praise God for their not 
being in the Garden. That is because of what is demanded by their 
constitution in that state; if they were to enter the Garden, pain would 
grasp them and they would suffer. So—if you have understood— bliss is 
nothing but the agreeable, and chastisement is nothing but the disagreeable, 
whatever it might be. So be wherever you are! If you receive only that 
which is agreeable with you, you will be in bliss, but if you receive only 
what is disagreeable with your constitution, you will be in chastisement. 
The abodes (a/-mawatin) have been made lovable to their inhabitants. For 
the People of the Fire, those who are its inhabitants, the Fire is their 
abode; from it they were created, and to it they will be returned. And for 
the People of the Garden, those who are its inhabitants—from it they were 
created and to it they will be returned. The joy of the abode is an intrinsic 
attribute of its inhabitants. (IV 14.34)? 


The destiny of a given human being depends upon the handful to which he 
belonged at his origin. In other terms, Ibn al- Arabi speaks about the "fixed 
entities" (a.-d уап al-thabita) within God's knowledge, which in turn depend 
upon the Names. Each individual human being is a receptacle (gabil) for 
existence; the scope of the receptacle is determined by its preparedness (ist dad), 
and this in turn is determined by the uncreated and eternally fixed entity. “God 
bestows continuously, and the loci receive in the measure of the realities of their 
preparednesses" (1 287.11; 4, 308.8). It is in this context that Ibn al- Arabi can 
say that the angels nourish the people of the Garden in the same way that they 
nourish the people of the Fire. "In the last analysis, the very thing that causes 
bliss causes pain" (I 301.5; 4, 389.3). 


Imagination and the Rational Faculty 


To bring this brief summary of Ibn al-Arabi's extensive eschatological 
teachings to a close, let me recall the point where I began: In Ibn al“ Arabi's 
view, all the traditional descriptions of the afterlife, no matter how strange they 
may appear to the rational mind, can be explained by reference to the power of 
imaginalization possessed by the Divine Reality. The Quran and Hadith are full 





5 Elsewhere (III 435 32) Ibn al-' Arabi suggests that even the veil may not be absolute. 
63 On felicity as the “agreeable,” cf II 327 34, 486 4; Ш 387 23 
64 On the concepts of receptivity and preparedness, cf. note 40 
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of statements about God and the next world that for the most part have either 
been accepted on faith or interpreted in accordance with the dictates of reason 
and the laws of logic. But Ibn al- Arabi objects to any interpretation (ta^ wil) that 
strays from the literal meaning, especially by a person claiming faith in Islam; 
his interpretation demonstrates that “He has faith in his interpretation, not in 
the revelation” (I 218.26; 3, 336.11). 


In our eyes this is one of the most wondrous of things. . . .: that a person 
should follow (taglid) his own reason (al-‘aq/) in the knowledge of his 
Lord, but not follow his Lord in what He reveals concerning Himself in 
His Book and upon the tongue of His Prophet. (I 288.27; 4, 316.12) 


All rational interpretations of the type Ibn al-'Arabi is criticizing ignore the 
approach which, in his eyes, leads to true knowledge: What appears as 
impossible to reason in fact occurs exactly as it is described by scripture within 
the world of imagination. Ibn al- Arabi summarizes his arguments concerning 
imagination and its importance for any true understanding of the nature of 
existence as follows: 


Imagination is the most perfect of worlds. . . . To it belongs true 
existence and the ability to control all things. It embodies meanings, and it 
makes that which does not subsist in itself subsist in itself. It gives form to 
that which has no form and makes the impossible possible. It exercises free 
disposal (tagarruf) in all things, however it likes. 

Since imagination has this nondelimitation, though it is a creature 
created by God, what do you think of the Creator who created it and gave 
it this power? How can you wish to judge that God is delimited 
(tagayyudy? Or to say that God cannot perform the impossible? For all the 
while you witness in your own self imagination's power over the 
impossible, though it is one of God's creatures. You do not doubt the 
meanings that it embodies for you and displays as self-subsistent 
individuals. In the same way God will bring the works of the children of 
Adam—even though these works are accidents—as self-subsistent forms to 
be placed in the Balance, that justice may be carried out. He will bring 
death—though it is but a relation (nisba), even further than an accident 
from being embodied—in the form of a white ram [to be slaughtered on 
the Day of Resurrection]. . . . So where is the judgement of reason and its 
corrupt interpretation (t@ wil) in relation to God!? 

A similar thing is found in the bliss of the Gardens, that is, the fruits 
which are "neither cut off nor forbidden" (S. 56:33). He who has no 
knowledge interprets this by relating it to the seasons of the year; fruits are 
no longer produced when their time comes to an end, but then they return 
in the next year. In contrast, the fruits of the Garden are produced 





55 [bn аі Arabi often quotes this hadith to support the concept of "embodiment " Cf. 1 219,22 
(3, 341.6), 294 21 (4, 351.6), 305.2 (4, 410.12), 316.18 (4, 477.2); 11 309 15; III 118.27. 
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constantly without being cut off. This is the extent of his knowledge in this 
question, But in our eyes the fruits are as God says, “neither cut off nor 
forbidden,” because God will give us provision from them, and this is 
named “picking” and “eating”; . . . without doubt we will eat of the fruits 
of the Garden, "its clusters nigh to gather" (S. 69:23), but the fruit will stay 
in its place upon the tree. Its entity will not disappear, since this is the 
Abode of Subsistence. . . . 

God declared Himself incomparable to the attribute of sleep when He 
said, “Slumber seizes Him not, neither sleep" (S. 2:256). He means that the 
vision of the isthmuses does not absent Him from gazing upon the world 
of sense perception nor upon those meanings that are neither attached to 
material substrata nor actualized in the isthmus. . . . In the next world, the 
people of paradise will not sleep in the Garden, and nothing of the cosmos 
will be absent from them. On the contrary, every world will be witnessed 
by them at its own level, while they are not described by sleep. 

It is said, “So and so slept and he dreamt such and such," meaning that 
he saw something incorrect or false. For knowledge is not milk, nor is the 
Quràn honey, but this is what he dreamed. But when you reach 
perfection, you will see knowledge as knowledge in the Presence of 
Meanings, while at the same time you will see it as milk in the Presence of 
the Isthmus; the two are identical, not different. So realize what I have 
taught you, for what I have mentioned will make you happy with an 
everlasting happiness!. . . . 

Once you have realized what I have indicated in this chapter, you will 
understand everything revealed in the Book and the Sunna concerning the 
description of God, whether these descriptions are eternal or temporal; you 
will realize their truth even though they are rejected by reason with its 
proofs—for reason is incapable of this perception. (II 183.8) 


State of University of New York WILLIAM C. CHITTICK 
at Stony Brook 
Stony Brook, New York 
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Orthodox Christians and Muslims.* Edited by N M. Vapons. Brookline, Massachusetts: Holy Cross 
Orthodox Press, 1986. ix plus 203 pp. $10.00. 


Orthodox Christians and Muslims contains twelve substantive papers that were read as part of an 
Orthodox Chnistian-Muslim symposium held in March of 1985 at Hellenic College/Holy Cross 
Greek Orthodox School of Theology in Brookline, Massachusetts—an historic occasion for Muslims 
and Orthodox Christians who have been interacting with each other since the seventh century. After 
the welcome from Archbishop Iakovos, the greetings of President Thomas C. Lelon, and 
introduction to the symposium by Father George C. Papademetriou. the reader is presented with six 
papers by Muslim and six papers by Orthodox Christian scholars. These papers are remarkable for 
their openness and clarity of expression. 

Metropolitan Constantine of Derkon in his paper "The Importance of Orthodox Christian- 
Muslim Dialogue" (pp. 9-16) reviews the view of Jesus, Mary, the angels, the doctrine of man in 
Islam and the role of Islamic philosophy in the Middle Ages and extends a warm invitation for 
dialogue and cooperation to Muslims and Orthodox Christians alike, while Robert M. Haddad in his 
“Eastern Orthodoxy and Islam: An Historical Overview" (pp 17-32) shows the reader ways in which 
reason clarifies the truths of revelation in historical perspective Muzammil Н. Siddiqi ın his 
contribution on ‘Muslim and Byzantine Christian Relations: Letter of Paul of Antioch and Ibn 
Taymiyah's Response" (pp 33-45) illustrates the dialogical exchange that took place between a 
Christian and Muslim theologian of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. Daniel J Sahas in “What 
an Infidel Saw That a Faithful Did Not’ Gregory Dekapolites (4 842) and Islam" (рр 47-67) offers 
us a detailed study and translation of a piece of Christian spiritual literature that reflected an 
attitude of the Christian East toward Islam (the possibility that a non-Christian could experience the 
very essence and mystery of Christianity). Mahmoud Mustafa Ayoub's “The Word of God in Islam" 
(pp. 69-78) carefully explains how 1n Islam God's word is the link between ephemeral humanity and 
divine transcendence and ıs analogous to the Trinity as the word of command, of creation, of 
revelation, and of guidance. Bishop Maximos Aghiorgoussis in “The Word of God in Orthodox 
Chnstianity” (pp 79-103) concentrates on tracing the word and idea of Logos from Greek 
philosophy to the Gospel of John and concludes that it is “unconditionally identified. with the 
eternal word of God" (p. 101). 

Abdulaziz A. Sachedina's forthright paper on "Jews, Christians, and Muslims According to the 
Qur'ün" (pp. 105-20) confronts directly the Islamic concept of "guidance" and explains the rejection 
of the idea of exclusivity (as seen by Muslims in Jews and Christians), stressing the necessity for 
submission to the will of God, the indubitability of the Quran as the guidance of God through the 
Prophet as having established the divine claim to human response, and arguing for security needs 
from the Quran, and finally, calling for all of humanity to compete in goodness and produce the 
best community on earth. Dimitri Gutas’ congently-argued “Philoponos and Avicenna оп the 
Separability of the Intellect: A Case of Orthodox Christian-Mushm Agreement" (pp 121-29) recalls 
for us an agreement between Philoponos and Avicenna in the understanding and solving of the 
problem indicated in the title and concludes that Avicenna must have known and used Philoponos, 
while Kemal H. Karpat in one of the most interesting (and familiar) subjects for students of Middle 
Eastern and Balkan history reviews the ways in which the Ottoman state supported and helped the 
Orthodox Church and the Ecumenical Patriarchate positively develop in his "Ottoman Views and 
Policies Toward the Orthodox Chnstian Church" (pp 131-55). Osman Bakar and Stanley S 
Harakas relevantly draw our attention to the role of bioethics in religion. Bakar in "Islam and 
Bioethics" (pp. 157-59) reviews the Islamic position of anatomy and physiology as a key to 
knowledge of the power and wisdom of the Creator while Father Harakas in "Orthodox Christianity 
and Bioethics” (pp. 181-94) sees in bioethics the potential for Orthodox theology to bring to the 
subject an integrative and wholistic perception of the human body. Seyyed Hossein Nasr's paper on 
“The Prayer of the Heart in Hesychasm and Sufism” (pp. 195-203) brilhantly, if bnefly, notes the 
resemblances between the two traditions 1n grace from the heart, spiritualization of the body, and 
the use of light. Quite appropriately, Nasr suggests that "To understnad the significance of this 
prayer in Hesychasm and Sufism is to grasp the profound inner resemblances between Christian and 
Islamic spirituality" (p. 203). 
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Orthodox Christians and Muslims is a really significant collection of papers that illustrate vividly 
that there are common grounds for Christians and Muslims to get to know and understand each 
other's religious traditions, and in so doing their own cultures, thus paving the way to better human 
relations on both sides This attractive book deserves wide circulation. 


Colgate University JOHN E. REXINE 
Hamilton, New York 


*Also published as Volume 31, Numbers 1-2 (Spring-Summer 1986) of The Greek Orthodox 
Theological Review. 


Christianity/Islam: Essays on Esoteric Ecumenism. By Frithjof Schuon Translated by Gustavo Polit 
Bloomington, Indiana World Wisdom Books, 1985 vu plus 270 pp. n p. (First published in 
1981 by Arche Milano as Christianisme] Islam ) 


F Schuon is a well-known scholar in the field of Comparative Religion. His main research theme 
ıs the transcendent unity of religion He, therefore, refers to "religious archetypes” (cf. p. 47) which 
might be discovered and studied in all religions Thus, he takes Western and Eastern religions alike 
as relevant examples to make clear that dogmatism, “inasmuch as it 1s exclusive, hence limutative, 18 
situated as it were between esoterism and apostasy. esoterism, which brings limitations back to their 
unlimited archetypes, and apostasy, which mds itself of them in favor of nothingness” (p. 154). 

In the present study the author concentrates on theological discussions in both Christianity and 
Islam, showing that theology, though being on a different level of importance in either religion (cf. p. 
241), "is on the whole the philosophical commentary on Revelation; ‘inspired’ commentary in the 
sense that, to the extent possible, it forestalls heresies properly so called, while taking into account 
psychological and moral opportunity" (р 258) 

The author successfully retraces the main arguments of Catholic and Protestant theologies in 
Chnstianity as well as of the Mu'tazilite, Ash‘arite, and Shi‘ite positions in Islam He shows how the 
inner logic here is at work and able to settle problems by excluding false interpetations and thus 
tending to put forward limitative and one-sided positions compared with the Infinitude of the 
Absolute, since “every religion has a form and a substance... The substance has all the rights, for 
it springs from the Absolute; the form is relative, and its mghts are therefore limited” (p 88). 
Consequently, theology is the expression of the form whereas the substance 1s much wider and may 
serve as a basis for esotenc Ecumenism. 

Here, indeed, more details are needed in order to thoroughly discuss the consequences of the 
approach. The present book is a first step only, worth being followed by further studies so that the 
goal of the enterprise comes clearly 1n sight. 


Hannover, West Germany PETER ANTES 


A Muslim Theologian's Response to Christianity: Ibn Taymiyya's al-Jawab al-Sahih. Edited and 
translated by Thomas F. Michel. Delma, New York. Caravan Books, 1984, ix plus 465 pp 
Bibliography Glosary. Index. n p 


The publication of a condensed English translation of Ibn Taymuyya’s al-Jawáb al-Sahih 15 cause 
for celebration by those students who, despite an interest in the great Hanbalite's thought (perhaps 
as a source of inspiration for contemporary Islamic movements) or in the history of Chnstian- 
Muslim encounter, have been intimidated by the "broad, long-winded and tortuous" (Erdmann 
Fritsch) style of the original, which in the Arabic printed editions runs to 1400 pages Michel has 
given us, in one-sixth that space, a very readable English translation of the heart of Ibn Taymiyya's 
inexorable and often brilliant critique of Christianity, It will become, no doubt, a standard text in 
introductory courses in Islam and Christian-Musltm relations More significantly, perhaps, this 
translation gives students and scholars in other branches of religious studies the opportumty to 
reflect on the hermeneutical and epistemological issues raised by Ibn Taymuyya's refutation of his 
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Christian opponent’s Quran interpretation, his own Biblical interpretation, his decisive critique— 
largely on the basis of the Creed!—of his opponent’s rather tired trinitarian apologetics, and his 
reflections on the sources of religious knowledge For specialists ın Islamic studies, Michel's 
translation will serve well as a key to the original (although they will have to supply their own 
cross-references to the Arabic printed editions). 

A major introductory essay (a welcome addition to the rather hmuted bibliography of Ibn 
Taymuyya studies in English) locates a/-Jawab al-Sahih within the whole of Ibn Taymiyya’s omni- 
directional apologetic project: his critique of Christianity is no incidental work, but 1s pursued with 
an eye to the various deviations within the Islamic community threatening the pure sunna. Both the 
introductory essay and the translation are furnished with footnotes containing a wealth of 
documentation and useful comment. 

A number of minor errors were discovered, especially in the scriptural references: 


Page Error Correction Page Error Correction 
47 6.149 6:148 283 19.34 19.35 

138 7.129 7:179 307 5:157-158 4:157-158 
142 52.23 53.23 323 7:117 7:179 

143 4.46 4.156 357 2:43 2:143 

161 7.23-24 71.23-24 366 2:28 2:280 

172 61:66 6 66 410 55:25 57:25 

210 3.14 3:14 414 18:84-99 18:83-98 
260 6:102 6:101 429 Num. 13 Num. 14 
273 Matt. 38 Matt 28 434 4:54 4:51 


On рр 156, 217 and 237, Ibn Taymiyya refers to the 318 (not 380) fathers of Nicea. On p. 258, 
"Wise" (not *Judge") ıs the best rendering of kakim, corresponding to the substantive hikma = 
“wisdom” (cf. p. 284) The reference in n.2, p 436, should be to Paul Sbath, ed., Vingt traites 
philosophiques et apologetiques d'auteurs arabes chretiens du ІХ аи ХІУ siecle (Cairo: Н 
Friedrich et Co , 1929) 

Two translations of citations from Christian apologists require some revision. On p. 279, one 
should probably read. "These are essential attributes which are analogous to names" (not: "flowing 
in [an infinite] succession of names"). On pp. 312-13, the translation obscures both Sa'Id b. Bitriq's 
chnstological point and Ibn Taymuyya’s (mis)appropriation of it. The former undoubtedly uses 
фиат (inconsistently translated “substratum” or "substance") as equivalent to hypostasis; he speaks, 
as a Chalcedonian Orthodox Christian, of Christ's two natures "in the unity of that hypostasis—the 
hypostasis of the creative Word of God" (p 312). The latter, however, takes this to mean that the 
human-divine Christ 1s "the substratum for the creative Word of God” (not: “of the created word of 
God, p. 313), and thence proceeds to polemicize against those who would make the eternal creator 
dependent upon that which is a creature in time 

These corrections and suggestions are offered as an act of gratitude for the preparation and 
publication of a book which will be used by students and scholars for decades to come, and which— 
1f discussed widely and seriously—may contribute not a little to the elucidation of the logic, 
opportunities, and pitfalls of inter-faith conversation. 


The Evangelical Theological Seminary MARK N. SWANSON 
Abbasiya, Cairo, Egypt 


The Maronites in History By Matti Moosa. Syracuse, NY. Syracuse University Press, 1986. 352 pp. 
Index. $35.00, cloth. 


This book reflects the deep contempt that the author has towards the Maronites as a sect and as a 
"nation " After reading the book, one is left with the feeling that the Maronites suffer from a 
pathological loss of identity. Moosa, a Jacobite, claims that only by their return to their Syriac- 
Aramaic heritage the Maronites could find the road to redemption The author's bias is apparent in 
other ways While he has made a contribution to scholarship by utilizing several unpublished sources 
and documents, these sources nonetheless are cleverly used to destroy the Maronites and the 
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credibility of their ntes and faith. In fact, Moosa uses his data to demonstrate that the Maronites are 
masters in the art of robbing other people's religious and belief systems. 

In all consciousness I do not understand how the publisher accepted the last chapter, “The 
Maronites in Modern Times,” for publication. It 15 full of inaccuracies and grammatical errors. For 
instance; on page 289, Moosa quotes Yüsuf al-Sawda not "al-Suda", on page 290 it is the Speaker of 
the Parliament not the “president” of the parliament who ıs from the Shi'ite community, at the 
bottom of page 290 Moosa writes: “According to the Maronite Michel Ghurayyib . . . “Maronite 
what? Scholar, journalist, or taxi driver! No qualification is given of the author quoted. On page 291 
he mentions Kaslik. He should have defined Kaslik as the location of an important Maronite 
university and think-tank of the Maronite monks. In fact, during the Lebanese War they issued 
several important pamphlets. None, and I say none, are quoted in Moosa's book. Instead, on page 
303 he quotes a Lebanese leftist treatment of the role of the Maronite monks while the primary 
source itself ıs ignored. Finally, the author mispelled the name of the papal delegate who visited 
Lebanon in 1985. It ıs not Cardinal Achigarai but Etchegaray. The Maronite Patriarch's name 1s 
Antonius Butros Khreish and not Antonius Khreish. 

More substantially there are several inaccuracies in his fast and superficial treatment of the war in 
Lebanon. This fact leads the observer to inquire why Moosa didn't dedicate his last chapter to spell 
out ın detail how the Maronites could find their lost identity. 

Despite mistakes that were commutted in the course of twelve years of strife, the Maronites 
continue to hold the balance of power 1n Lebanon No community or warlord has challenged their 
right to the presidency. Indeed, the president in Lebanon is the last arbiter among Shr'ite, Druze, 
and Sunni contenders 

Finally, Moosa could have expanded his assessment of the relationship between the Holy See and 
the Maronite leadership. It would have been interesting to briefly trace the evolution of Vatican 
diplomacy towards the Maronites from the beginning of the Lebanese War to the present. 

Moosa's work could have been a major contribution had he shed his bias and hatred and put on a 
more conciliatory, ecumenical, and objective hat. 


The College of Saint Rose GEORGE Е, IRANI 
Albany, New York 


Islamic Spirituality: Foundations. Edited by Seyyed Hossein Nasr. [Уо]. 19 of World Spirituality: An 


Encyclopedic History of the Religious Quest] New York: Crossroad, 1987. 450 pp. 
Illustrations. $49.50, hardcover. 


At a time when the mass media daily confront the public with news about Islamic jihad and 
Muslim terrorists, a work on Islamic spirituality 15 more than welcome. S Н. Nasr offers in this first 
of two volumes a survey of the foundations of this spirituality The contributors are mostly Muslim, 
of varied national background who follow in the spiritual line of Frithjof Schuon, who is represented 
with an interesting though quite complicated contribution about “The Spiritual Significance of the 
Substance of the Prophet." S.H Nasr sets the stage with a beautiful explanation of what the Qur'ün 
means for the Muslims, it is one of the finest articles in this book. Chapters on the Prophet, on 
Sunnism and Shi‘ism (in its various branches), on the ntes, etc. follow Of particular importance is a 
survey of esoteric commentaries of the Quran by A. Habil In the last part of the work, “Knowledge 
of Reality," the concepts of God, the angels, the cosmos, man, and eschatology are presented. 
However, the chapter on feminine spirituality lacks a discussion of the whole concept of the “woman 
soul" as developed in the mystical poetry of the Indo-Pakistani areas, or the theme of Zulaykha the 
ardent lover as described 1n ever so many mystical poems But strangely, the world of poetry appears 
very rarely in this volume although, to my feeling, one can understand the true spiritual aspects of 
Islam best by reading verses of Кшт, poetry in honor of the Prophet, and tender mystical folksongs 
that shape Muslim thought from Turkey to Bengal The chapter on "Prayer," the heart piece of 
every religion, would have gained infinitely by dealing with Кооз theology of prayer and by 
exploring the wonderful devotional literature of the Islamic lands. It may be that the “poetical” 
aspects of Islam will be dealt with in the second volume It is also hoped that the second volume will 
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at least mention the name of Muhammad 194681 who, though certainly not a thinker in the line of 
Schuon, represents a very important aspect of Islamic spirituality One would welcome, in tHe notes, 
more references to German works—the masterly studies of Fritz Meier and Hellmut Ritter as well as 
important translations into German are almost completely neglected 

But these remarks do not detract from the value of this book which will, as we hope, open the 
readers’ eyes to aspects of Islam which are so often overlooked in the West. 


Harvard University ANNEMARIE SCHIMMEL 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 


The Islamic Concept of God. By Mohammed Zia Ullah. London, Boston and Melbourne: Kegan 
Paul International, 1984 x1 plus 115 pp. Index. $26.95. 


This short work consists of a series of twenty-six essays which, taken together, seek to defend a 
traditional Islamic understanding of God against the challenges of modern secular thought Where 
arguments are appealed to in support of this conception of God, they are all of the traditional sort. 
The argument from design, however, is made to bear by far the greatest amount of weight Both 
modern western thought and Islam are treated as monolithic entities. The former is portrayed, at 
least by implication, as committed to an essentially reductionist view of God while the latter 1s 
appealed to in support of a highly selective and romanticized version of the God of Islam. Neither 
Islam nor modern thought are allowed to appear in their rich diversity or multiple dimensions. In 
the process both are distorted. Although rational arguments are appealed to here and there 
throughout the work, the understanding of God advanced in this sertes of essays, for the most part, 
rests on pure assertion. On the whole, the work is superficial and its appeal will undoubtedly be 
limited to those who are already convinced of the validity of the traditional view of God. 


Boston University MERLIN SWARTZ 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Islamic Way of Life. By Sayyid Abul A'la Mawdudi, edited and translated by Khurshid Ahmad 
and Khurram Murad. Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1986. 80 pp. Index of Quranic verses 
cited. n.p. 


This small volume is a compressed presentation in readable English of the views of Sayyid Abu-l 
A'là Mawdüdi It ıs essentially a revised translation, with added notes, of Mawdudi's Islam ka 
nigam-i hayat which presented his understanding of the Islamic concept of life, the moral system of 
Islam, the essential features of the Islamic political system, the Islamic social order, the economic 
principles of Islam and the spintual path 1n Islam. The book thus offers a convenient summary of 
teachings that would otherwise have to be sought in a large variety of writings, it 1s, 1n effect, а 
primer of the ideology of Islamic resurgence, Pakistani style 


Institute of Islamic Studies CHARLES J. ADAMS 
McGill University 
Montreal, Quebec 


Islamic Technology: An Illustrated History. By Ahmad V. al-Hassan and Donald Hill Cambridge 
and Paris. Cambridge University Press and United Nations Educational, Scientific and Cultural 
Organization, 1986 xiv plus 304 pp Photographs Illustrations Selected Bibliography. Index. 
$39.50. 


One of the major causes of cultural tension between Muslims and Christians is a radically different 
experience with modern technology Westerners believe the ability to mamipulate complex 
technologies confirms the superiority of their tradition and current technological dependency puts 
Muslims on the defensive Scholars know that the modern technical relationship is quite new and 
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does not at all reflect the historical achievements of Islam. Among historians of Islamic Civilization 
it is, for example, common to point out how Europe borrowed from the East in the Middle Ages at 
a time when the technical relationship between Islam and Christendom was somewhat the opposite 
of the modern condition. 

Two major difficulties have impeded the development of a more balanced perspective First, the 
scale and complexity of the Islamic technical accomplishment is enormous and the number of 
trained historians capable of writing їп this area 18 very small Second, like other highly detailed 
fields of research, Islamic technology has had difficulty reaching a wide audience. 

Islamic Technology now makes the history of this crucial subject available to the public It begins 
with the cultural and historical settings for Islamic Technology. Subsequent chapters on mechanical 
and civil engineering, military technology, shipbuilding, navigation, chemical processes, textile, 
paper and leather manufacture, agriculture and food production, and the extraction and working of 
metals lead to a discussion of the social position of engineers and technicians. 

Thus history of technology does not tell us how the power of Islamic states increased through the 
use of technology; it is not a book on the social impact of technological change, and it does not 
attempt to explain why the Industrial Revolution started in Europe. What it does give us is a general 
work for both technical and non-technical audiences. This serves three laudable purposes: it will 
encourage the technically inclined to engage in further research, it will compel historians to contend 
with the technical legacy of Islam, and it will undermine the notion that Muslims do not have 
technical genes. 


The Fletcher School of Law ANDREW C HESS 
and Diplomacy 

Tufts University 

Medford, Massachusetts 


From Muhammad to the Age of Reforms. By Mircea Eliade. [A History of Religious Ideas, Vol. 3] 
Translated by Alf Hiltebeitel and Diane Apostolos-Cappadona Chicago. The University of 
Chicago Press, 1985 хи plus 360 pp Bibliography Index $27 50 


In this third volume in his comprehensive and penetrating survey of religious 1deas, Eliade again 
demonstrates his sweeping grasp of the essential features in mankind's varied encounters with the 
Sacred (The publication of a planned fourth and final volume is uncertain due to Eliade's death in 
the spring of 1986.) This work covers not only Judaism, Chnstianity, and Islam, but also the 
‘cosmic’ religions of Eurasia, the Tibetan religions (a brief, final chapter), all from approximately the 
sixth through seventeenth century, with a few earlier and later excursions. Unlike typical surveys of 
intellectual history, Eliade's study 1s integrative on the broadest possible scale, it synchronistically 
depicts religious developments in traditions often regraded as distinct and relatively isolated from 
each other. Even more important, however, is a second atypical feature of the work, this one derived 
from Eliade's penchant for taking social history seriously. Rather than focusing on the well- 
established categories and issues of religious intellectual history—those typically addressed by 
theologians and philosophers—Eliade concentrates on what he calls “certain phenomena which have 
largely passed into silence or been minimized in the manuals heterodoxies, heresies, mythologies, 
and popular practices such as sorcery, alchemy, and esotericism " He repeatedly addresses issues 
arising from Hermeticism, Gnosticism, mysticism, etc 

Two of nine chapters are devoted to Islam, a tradition Eliade characterizes as “the purest 
expression of absolute monotheism " The first chapter, "Muhammad and the Unfolding of Islam," 
ıs twenty-three pages in length. The second, "Muslim Theologies and Mystical Traditions," thirty- 
nine pages, is weighted more toward mysticism than theology In the twenty percent of the book 
dealing with Islam, Eliade concentrates on issues of concern to most Muslims, without, however, 
entirely neglecting those of principal interest to the intellectual elite This "revalorization"—to use 
one of Eliade's favorite terms—of what is most important in the developmental sweep of Islam is 
refreshing. 

The merit of Eliade's treatment of Muhammad lies, їп part, in his balanced portrayal, especially 
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his avoidance of those overrepeated issues initiated by Western polemicists and ‘answered’ by 
Muslim apologists; that 1s, Muhammad’s wives, wars, treatment of the Jews, etc. Unfortunately, 
Eliade's limited exposure to the Islamic tradition is reflected in a few errors of fact, including one of 
particular consequence since it will prove either misleading or confusing to those with httle 
understanding of Islam. In the context of treating the events immediately following Muhammad's 
death, Eliade misquotes the declaration by Abt Bakr that reconciled communal discord when some, 
notably ‘Umar, refused to accept the reality of the Prophet’s demise: “If one venerates Muhammad, 
Muhammad is dead; but if one venerates God, Muhammad [sic, God] is living and does not die!" 
The misquotation 15, of course, not only historically Inaccurate but, if interpreted principally in 
terms of the final phrase, 1s also in direct contradiction to fundamental Muslim perspectives 
regarding Muhammad's humanness and mortality. Another error, though considerably less 
significant, lies in Ehade’s identification of Abü Lahab as Abii Tàlib's son. He was in fact Abi 
Tálib's brother, and Mubammad's uncle. Also, Каба, the eighth-century Sufi who stressed the love 
of God, was a woman. 

In spite of such infrequent lapses, Eliade’s treatment of Islam in particular and Western (plus 
Tibetan) religion ın general is sympathetic, insightful, and refreshingly shifted in terms of relative 
emphasis. It should long serve as an important resource. The critical bibliography (sixty-two pages) 
1s itself an invaluable tool 


Cleveland State University JAMES E. ROYSTER 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Early Muslim Dogma: A Source-critical Study By Michael Cook New York Cambridge University 
Press, 1981. xi plus 242 pp. $49.50. 


The present work 1s presented as a contribution to scholarly speculations concerning the earliest 
Muslim theology, 1f not its beginnings at least its earliest manifestations for us in the doctrines of the 
Munra and the Qadariyya. By far the greatest portion of the book ıs devoted to a discussion of 
seven short works (which purport to belong to the first century of the Hijra and have been accepted 
8s such by some scholars) and to a discussion of the "doctrinal" movements to which they are 
witness. (A portion of one of these, the Sira of SAlim b. Dhakwán, is here published for the first 
ите: рр 160-63.) There is, finally, a superficial examination of an epistle of James of Edessa, cited 
as an example of a kind of writing that both in form and its content constituted a significant element 
of the immediate historical context 1n which Muslim religious thought took shape. 

Cook's principal effort 1s to call into question the authenticity of these seven Muslim texts and the 
validity of their ascriptton to the first century and thereby the views of the earliest development of 
Murjr'ite and Qadarite doctrine which have been proposed concomitantly with their acceptance as 
witnesses to first-century Islam. He finds that the reasoning which has been employed to support the 
early dates for these texts and their authenticity is for the most part based on unwarranted 
presuppositions and proceeds by uncritically drawn inferences (Van Ess's arguments, for example, 
are "almost without exception. bad" p 153) Doubtless there is more than ample room for 
uncertainty; the available historical data are not such as to allow an unqualified judgment regarding 
any of them. Unfortunately, however, Cook's own argumentation rests on a number of historical 
presuppositions and premises which he does not trouble to make explicit and is more conspicuous 
for its laboriousness than for its acuity or its conceptual and methodological discipline. 

The positive conclusions which are offered (and summarized on p 156) are (a) that "the 
epistemology of early Murj''ism may derive from a hypothetical survival of the Sceptical/ Empirical, 
tradition in Iraq,” (b) that "qadansm shows various plausible traces of Christian influence,” (c) that 
Muslim determinism “may represent a doctrinal fixation" of the determinism of late antiquity, and 
(d) that the question and answer form of the Questions of Hasan b Muhammad “is a direct and 
unmodified borrowing from the Syriac literature of the time " Concerning the Muslim texts on 
which the study primarily focuses he asserts (e) that "it is patent on the most cursory reading that 
our texts do not represent the beginnings [author's emphasis] of anything," arguing that evolution 
requires time and that to accept the early dates as van Ess does "gives the lion's share of it to the 
development of dogma at the expense of the formation of Islam" (p. 154) 
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Not all the queries that Cook raises and entertains concerning the alleged authenticity of the texts 
discussed are impertinent, however, пог are all his suggestions concerning the early Murjr'a and 
Qadariyya without substance and to be set aside out of hand Whoever wishes to deal with these 
texts and with these problems will have to take into consideration much of what he has to say and 
the challenge, 1f met, will prove fruitful whatever the outcome. 


The Catholic University of America R. M. FRANK 
Washington, D.C. 


Islam in a World of Nation-States. By James Р Piscator! Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 
1986. viii plus 193 pp. Illustrations, Chronology of the Muslim World; Glossary; Notes; Index. 
$39.50 


Late in the Iranian Revolution a group of practitioners and academicians met in the US State 
Department to consider what kind of government might succeed the collapsing regime of the Shah. 
Almost all foresaw a resumption of the liberal democracy that had been cut short tn 1952 Relying 
on a seminar with Iranian students the night before, I suggested an “Islamic Republic." Since neither 
the students nor I nor others in the assembled group could define precisely what that might mean, 
the idea was not taken seriously. Subsequently, as Iran’s new political form began to take shape, all 
of us—particularly the practitioners—were blamed for having ignored the Khomeini texts and the 
writings of other Islamic authorities who had laid it all out in advance. 

Today there 1s no shortage of guidance to Islamic political thought, although the growing library 
has not produced agreement on how we should interpret and react to this new phenomenon. There 
are strict and liberal constructionists, alarmists and reassurers, friends of Israel and friends of Islam, 
popularizers and scholars James Piscatori, Associate Professor at the Johns Hopkins School of 
Advanced International Studies, stands primarily with the latter in each category. This work on the 
narrow but very central question of how Muslim opinion leaders view the western state system 1s an 
important, practical, and useful addition to the interpretative literature 

After a dispassionate introduction to the modern Islamic revival, Piscaton tackles his question 
with scholarship that ranges from Arab to Far Eastern commentators and from medieval writers to 
those of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries. Wisely, he supplements these established sources 
with many interviews and discussions of imd, or the intellectual consensus of the penod, drawing 
upon both conformist (those reconciled to the state) and non-conformist (the radical universalists) 
opinion. The evidence ts subjected to common sense analysis that clears a path between what ıs 
crowd-pleasing rhetonc and the practical requirements of government programs. Despite its 
exemplary breadth, Piscatori's study would have been even ncher had the author been able to 
interview Islamic preachers and politicians in Iran and Egypt in the same thorough way he did in 
Saudi Arabia. 

Along the way to his conclusion that Islam is compatible with the nation-state, Piscatori takes on 
writers of the opposite persuasion—for example, Leon Uns, Daniel Pipes, Bernard Lewis—and 
generally prevails Nevertheless, a scholar like Lewis also presents an impressive array of quotations 
and facts for his arguments Thus, reading both authors, the non-expert is left with the suspicion 
that the truth may reside somewhere between the two points of view—albeit closer to the more "real 
world" of current politics in the Piscatori perspective. Plainly, we know a lot more now about Islam 
than we did in 1978, but the core of that knowledge should be awareness of the faith's multiple 
messages and meanings, especially for its foreign and domestic politics. 

This 18 a densely packed volume and, therefore, despite a natural, accessible style, not a quick 
read Unfortunately, at 26 cents per page of text not many of the diplomats, journalists and students 
who should read it will find it accessible At that price, also, the reader would seem entitled to 
perfect proof-reading, information about the author, and—it would not be too much to expect—a 
coupon for a free copy of the author's forthcoming companion work on the transnational character 
of Islam. 


The Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, HENRY PRECHT 
Tufts University 
Medford, Massachusetts 
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Islam and Politics. By John L. Esposito. Foreword by Hermann Frederick Eilts. Syracuse, New 
York: Syracuse University Press, 1984. xiv plus 273 pp. n.p. 


Islam and Pohtics is a lucidly-written synthesis that is especially appealing as a text for 
undergraduate and graduate courses. This is also one of those readable volumes that one would not 
hesitate to recommend to a non-specialist, a policymaker, or anyone in desperate need of an antidote 
to the demonology that often masquerades for analysis of Islam An updated edition of the book— 
including new sections on the Sudan and Lebanon—is forthcoming. 

John Esposito reminds us it ıs frequently apt to ask “Whose Islam?" or “Which Islam?" when 
discussing Islamic politics Throughout Islam and Politics one gets a sense of the rich, complex and 
diverse roles that Islam has fulfilled in contemporary politics (about three-quarters of the text deals 
with the twentieth century) The author introduces an admuxture of cases including Turkey, Egypt, 
Iran, Tunisia, Algeria, Morocco, Saudi Arabia, Libya and—most effectively—Pakistan. In addition, 
there are good sections on two of the most important modern Islamic movements, JaméA‘at-1-Islimi 
(Islamic Society) and the Ikhwàn al-Muslimün (Muslim Brethren) of South Asia and the Arab 
world, respectively. 

Esposito makes it clear that Islam ts no more immune to eccentric and autocratic manipulation 
than any other political ideology, as the cases of Mu‘ammar Qaddafi and Zia ul-Haq demonstrate 
vividly. Yet, he also emphasizes that there 1s an idealistic search underway in the Muslim world, a 
search for pure, untainted and authentic Islamic answers, and he leaves his reader with a good feel of 
where that search has led 

There are obviously limits to what can be included in such a survey text, but the absence of even а 
short discussion of Indonesia cannot pass unnoticed, and the lack of materials on sub-Saharan 
Afnca (in particular, Nigeria) leaves the reader with a geographically-skewed picture of Islam and 
politics. But, even with these omissions, Islam and Politics remains a fine and commendably 
balanced contribution to the literature. 


United States Military Academy AUGUSTUS RICHARD NORTON 
West Pomt, New York 


Israeli Arabism: The Latest Incarnation of Orientalism. By Shukri Abed with an introduction by Eli 
Zureik. [Occasional Paper No. 6; Series Editors. Fouad Moughrabi and Eha Zureik]. 
Washington, D.C.. Near East Cultura! and Educational Foundation of Canada and the 
International Center for Research and Public Policy, 1986. n.p. n.p. 


The Palestinians in Israeli Social Science Writings. By Aziz Haidar [Occasional Paper No 9, Series 
Editors: Fouad Moughrabi and Elia Zureik] Washington, D C> Near East Cultura! and 
Educational Foundation of Canada and the International Center for Research and Public 
Policy, 1986. n.p. np 


Sand in the Snow: Images of the Middle East in Canadian English-Language Literature and 
Commentary. By Могдеса: Bremberg [Occasional Paper No. 8; Series Editors; Fouad 
Moughrab: and Elia Zureik Washington, D.C.: Near East Cultural and Educational 
Foundation of Canada and the International Center for Research and Public Policy, 1986, n.p 


np 


To my mind, the above three articles are examples of the growing literature criticizing the so- 
called “scientific” studies of the Arab Middle East and the stereotypes vehicled by these studies in 
popular culture. The first two deal with Israeli "academic" wntings on the Arabs, generally 
speaking, and on the Palestinians, in a more specific way The third article combines the critique of 
several different types of knowledge, from fictional works to scholarly analyses. 

The critiques of Israeli academic work on the Arabs and on the Palestinians are timely and well- 
structured yet several notes need to be made With respect to Abed's article, the title may lead to 
some confusion since the term "'Arabist" is another way of saying "Arab nationalist” and the 
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qualification of “Israel! Arabist" ıs not sufficient to dispel the ambiguity since there are Israeli 
Arabs Abed does not consider those “Israel: Arabists" who deal with “the classical period of Islam” 
or “with politically ‘neutral’ aspects of the Arabic culture," such as Meir Kister for example, and 
those, “of the second generation" who are "politically motivated" (p. 64). When Kister encourages 
the author of a book which considers the life of the Prophet Muhammad to have been a fiction 
propounded by later generations of "Muslims," one may be allowed to wonder about his political 
"neutrality."! I was disappointed that Abed did not highlight an important consideration with 
respect to the relationship of Israelt academics to the power structure of their country, specifically, 
the requirement that all men serve in the mihtary at least one month (if not more) a year and that 
they are usually placed in positions suited to their training Israeli ^Arabists," therefore, are usually 
to be found in the intelligence and propaganda sectors of the military and the political structures of 
the country. In other words, the distinction between Israeli “scholars primarily associated with 
academic institutions" and "scholars associated with the Israeli political and military establishments" 
(p. 63) 1s moot. The separation between academia and power structures 1s, therefore, even less true 
than for the European and American "Orientalists" criticized by Edward Said. 

The main thesis of the Haidar paper is that Israeli social scientists who do study the Palestinians 
usually neglect to take into consideration the political and economic constraints placed on the 
Palestinians by the anomalous situation they find themselves in, of being either citizens (within the 
1948 armistice lines) or identity-card holders (East Jerusalem and its environs) or Jordamans (West 
Bank) or in the no-man's land of Gaza. 

It is strongly suggested that the above two works be combined and expanded into a wider study of 
the Israeli structure of production of "knowledge" about Arabs and Palestinians, Such an expanded 
work which might trace the relationships between the academic and the power structures in Israeli 
and the relationships between Israeli and American (or European) “Onentalists” and "social 
scientists" would be invaluable indeed. 

Despite the peripheral interest which the Middle East represents 1n Canadian culture, Briemberg 
succeeds in demonstrating the existence of a prevalent anti-Arab, anti-Palestintan bias This paper 
may perhaps be considered only as the first part of the author's work since he consciously limits 
himself to the description of the images of Arabs in Canadian literature and does not tackle the 
question of "the structures that shape and promote the 1mages" (p. 51), the "why?" 

In conclusion, these works represent the beginning of a, hopefully, continuing effort to unmask 
the biases and prejudices which cloud our vision of the Middle East, the Arabs and Palestinians, 
which have led to such misunderstanding and to such tragedy as six wars in less than forty years, 
and which may be "the most likely starting point of what every sane person fears—nuclear war" 
(Briemberg, p. 52). 


Institut Quebecois de Recherche NORMA SALEM 


sur la Culture 
Montreal, Quebec 


! Sulayman Bashir, Mugaddima fi al-tarikh al-akhar; пар» фифа jadida h al-riwáya al-islámiyya 
(Introduction to the Other History. Towards a New Reading of the Islamic Story) (Jerusalem, 1984). 


Palestinian Rights: Affirmation and Denial Edited by Ibrahim Abu Lughod. Wilmette, Illinois 
Medina Press, 1982 225 pp. $17.95, cloth, $7.95, paper. 


At a time when Palestinian national rights have become an urgent topic of discussion at the 
international level, this is a most timely book The question it deals with 15 important first of all for 
those most immediately concerned—the Palestinians, whose human and national rights were so long 
denied or swept under the rug. However, it is also the basic problem upon the solution of which 
hangs the peace of the Middle East and quite probably of the world at large 

Space will allow reference to only a limited number of the more outstanding chapters. Writing on 
“The United Nations and the Rights of the Palestinian People," W Thomas Mallison, a well-known 
international jurist, traces the development in the recognition of Palestinian national rights from the 
implicit recognition of such nights in the League of Nations mandate granted to Britain in 1922, to 
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the 1970 U.N. resolution 2649 which applies the right of self-determination to Palestine, and the July 
1980 resolution according the Palestinians the nght to establish a sovereign state in the area 
Mallison, however, supports the nghts of both Israel and the Palestinians to states, asserting that the 
Palestinian. right. to. return does not include the right of self-determination within the de jure 
boundaries of Israel The author concludes by urging the need “Гог a comprehensive sanctioning 
process" as provided for in the United Nations Charter, if the rights of the Palestinians as 
established by law are not realized (p. 32). 

Sally V Mallison's chapter, entitled “The Application of International Law to the Israeli 
Settlements in the Occupied Territories," establishes the illegality of the Israeli settlement program, 
ridiculing any “divine” right that assumes “а deity with a racist outlook who promotes the expulsion 
of the remaining Palestinians from their homes in the West Bank and the Gaza Strip" (pp. 58f.) The 
author demonstrates the illegality of the settlements on the basis of nineteenth-century customary 
law, the 1949 Geneva Conference and the U N. Charter and resolutions, refuting seriatum and 
specious sur generis claims put forward by Israel: writers. 

A very thorough examination of the expanding Israeli settlement program is provided by Janet 
Abu Lughod in her 35-page chapter on "Israeli Settlements їп Occupied Arab Lands: from Conquest 
to Colony." She reviews events in the various sections of the country and plans proposed to 
accomplish the aim of absorbing the territory without incorporating the inhabitants, such as the 
1973 proposal for the "Judaization of Galilee” and the 1978 Drobles “Master Plan for the 
Development of Settlements in Judea and Samara.” 

In chapter 12, the crucial question of water rights is investigated by Turkkaya Ataov, who lists one 
village after another which have been robbed of their water supplies since 1967 when the Israeli 
Water Commission took over complete control of all water resources in the Occupied Territories 
Thirty percent of the water suppplies now used within the рге-!9<7 borders of Israel, it is asserted, 
onginate within the West Bank. Again, this author sees no hope for peace or justice for the 
Palestinians without “legitimate coercion” by the United Nations. 

The book begins with a chapter by the editor, a leading scholar and wnter on the Palestinian 
question, in which he bases the claim for Palestinian rights on their possession of the land from time 
immemonal and a cultural and national identity as shaped by the Arab/Islamic conquest in the 
seventh century, expressed in the Palestinian arts, crafts, literature, and their political and economic 
life. In the last chapter Edward Said discusses “The Formation of American Public Opinion on the 
Question of Palestine," in which he criticizes the ‘prevelant’ interpretation of Islam as ‘static’ and 
‘backward,’ and the accepted picture of Israel as “the bastion of Western Civilization.” 

The reader 1s invited to go to these and other chapters for the detailed evidence presented There is 
quite naturally a considerable amount of overlap, for instance in chapters 9 and 11 on the question 
of Palestinian human nghts, and more noticeably in Part III on “International Perspectives on 
Palestinian Rights and their Denial," although each chapter of the book does contain information 
not registered by other authors. Another caveat ts the lack of attention by the editor and/or the 
publisher to the misuse of the English language 1n some sections. 

Nevertheless, because the book deals with the various aspects of Palestinian rights in a factual 
manner, documented by a wealth of detailed evidence, it does constitute an invaluable source of 
information on the subject 


University of Toronto L.M. KENNY 
Toronto, Ontario 
Canada 


Hatumere: Islamic Design in West Africa. By Labelle Prussin Berkeley: University of California 
Press, 1986. ххш plus 306 pp. Figures. Plates. Maps. Index. $75 00. 


Nearly fifteen years ago I reviewed Labelle Prussin's The Architecture of Northern Ghana, and 
concluded with the following thought: While writing (this volume), she (Prussin) was pursuing a 
Ph.D ın the fields of African Art and Architecture and only beginning to deal with African cultures 
in depth. Her experience and expertise, when this book was written, were.. as an architect, and yet 
even at this early period in her career she effectively combined her knowledge as a practicing 
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architect with her expanding awareness of African artistic and cultural manifestations " Shortly after 
that first book appeared Prussin completed her doctorate and has since authored a series of trail- 
blazing articles that have put her at the very forefront of writing and research in this field. 

For those of us familiar with these writings, which range from studies of the impressive Sudanese 
mosques of the Niger Bend to explorations of the architecture and design principles of the Fulbe and 
Asante, Hatumere: Islamic Design in West Africa is a logical culmination of an intense period of 
scholarly activity. While many of us will feel very much at home with Hatumere, covering as it does 
materials already explored by Prussin in these earlier articles (the most noticeable example being 
chapter 8, “The Asante Confederacy. Islam in the Rain Forest" which is a virtual restatement of her 
contribution of 1980 in African Arts Vol 13, no. 2), what I find particularly gratifying about this 
book is its range and depth. Hatumere is far richer in scope, more mature and fully nuanced tn its 
exposition, and even more carefully conceived than the sum of its preceeding parts. 

Prussin's goal in Hatumere ts to reveal just how deeply Islam, as a culture and a faith, has come to 
pervade certain dimensions of West African creativity. She succeeds in large measure because she 
takes her task as an historian seriously; carefully examining materials and monuments from the 
Sahara and North Africa, Prussin touches upon important historical and artistic processes that have 
ultimately served to shape Islamic belief and artistry in West Africa. Hatumere is, therefore, an 
important contribution to the literature on Islamic Africa, a study based upon powerful information 
and insightful field research, and informed by the scholarly imagination. It will influence the way we 
perceive and interpret West African Islam in the years ahead 


University of Washington RENE A, BRAVMANN 
Seattle, Washington 


The Qashqa'i of Iran. By Lois Beck New Haven. Yale University Press, 1986 xvi plus 384 pp. 
Photographs Maps. Bibliography Index. $30.00 


This is a fascinating book about a tribal group which is little known in the United States, but 
which has played a very significant role in the history of Iran. The Turkic-speaking Qashqa'is form 
one of the largest tribal confederacies in the Middle East They comprise some 400,000 individuals, 
who own some 2 million sheep and goats, 20,000 horses and thousands of camels. Although the 
Qashqa'is have been described in previous sources, such as my own work, The Qashqa’: Nomads of 
Fars (The Hague, 1974), Beck has greatly added to our knowledge about them and has provided 
many fresh insights. She is a distinguished anthropologist, and has become a talented histonan as 
well. Her work reflects this duality of approaches, and 1s the richer for it. It is divided into four 
parts, namely a general introduction, and sections entitled “The Histoncal Development of the 
Qashqa’i Confederacy,” “The Social Anthropology of the Tribal Confederacy,” and “The Political 
and Economic Transformations of the 1960's, 1970's, and Early 1980's," respectively. The latter 
makes for painful reading, for the Qashqa'is have been savagely suppressed by the Khomeini regime. 
When the coercive Pahlavi regime collapsed, the Four Brothers, who headed the confederacy, rushed 
back to southern Iran from their various places of exile, offering their tribes renewed leadership and 
expressing a desire to collaborate with the new theocratic state. But the Revolutionary Guards' crude 
attempts to assert their authority in tribal territory and their arrest of Khosrow Khan, the most 
dynamic of the Four Brothers, for alleged ties to the C.I.A. provoked an insurrection among the 
nomads. In the course of the severe fighting which ensued many Qashqa'is lost their lives and 
Khosrow Khan was publicly hanged in Shiraz. 

The Qashqar of Iran contains four maps, many photographs depicting Qashqa'i life, and a 
comprehensive bibliography. 


Hunter College PIERRE OBERLING 
of the City University 
of New York 

New York, NY 
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Islam under the Double Eagle: The Muslims of Bosnia and Hercegovina, 1878-1914. By Robert J 
Doma [East European Monographs No. LXXVIII.] Boulder: East European Monographs, 
1981. xix plus 237 pp. $17.50. 


In this succinct, well-wntten and lucid book Robert Donia addresses one of the most important 
cultural-political Muslim phenomena of our time—namely the socio-cultural and political 
transformation of the Muslim community in Bosnia and Hercegovina and its struggle for survival 
and recognition during the Austrian occupation in 1878-1914. Using extensively documents from the 
archives of Sarajevo, Vienna, Budapest, and London, as well as a series of published books in 
Serbo-Croation, German, and English, Donia traces with. meticulous care the background of the 
local Muslim organizations and their eventual evolution into a state-wide cultural association, the 
Muslim National Organization. It was the MNO that secured the large degree of cultural and 
religious autonomy granted in 1909 and that eventually became a political party holding at one point 
two dozen seats in the Parliament. The "religious and cultural autonomy" won by the MNO assured 
the Bosnian Muslims not only of freedom of faith but also of the enforcement of the Sharat, the 
Ottoman Land Code, and of the recognition. of the Sheyhulislam in Istanbul as the supreme 
authonty for deciding matters of dogma and faith. In other words, the grant of “religious and 
cultural autonomy" reasserted and strengthened the Bosnian Muslims’ ties with the universal 
Muslim community through the Sheyhulislam and the Caliph in Istanbul. Interestingly enough the 
spark that ignited the Bosnian Muslims’ political dnve was the conversion of a Muslim woman to 
Catholicism 

The Austnan administration, in its zeal to control the population, created a central bureaucratic 
organization and a spoils system, which undermined the old traditional local networks and parochial 
loyalties and eventually forced the Muslims to seek new forms of political organization and, in the 
process, to reinforce their cultural and religious identity. Basically the Austrian government was 
bound—by the Berlin Treaty of 1878 and, especially, by the Convention of Novi Pazar signed with 
the Porte m 1879—to respect and to maintain the Muslims' rights and traditions including their ties 
with the Sultan-Caliph. But, aware that the Bosman Muslims’ allegiance to the Caliph would 
undermine their own authority, the Austrians tried to wean the Muslims away from Istanbul, 
creating three offices—the Resul Ulema, Medjlis: Ulema and a Vakıf Commission—to take care of 
Muslim affairs and to dispense patronage designed to woo the established Muslim families, notably 
those in Sarajevo, the capital of Bosnia. 

Donia regards the Bosnian landowners with their class interest as the moving force behind the 
Muslims' organizational activity. It is true that a feudal landed group was instrumental, after the 
conversion of the Bosnians to Islam in the fifteenth century, in the achieving of a de facto autonomy 
and in developing and maintaining, along with their feudal privileges, a sense of Bosnian Muslim 
identity. Yet the movement of reformation and reidentification which started after 1878 developed 
outside both the official structure erected by the Austrians and the feudal groups The intellectuals of 
various social backgrounds tried to adjust the community to the changing circumstances through the 
creation of Kiraathane (reading rooms), while the religious leaders opposed change by reaffirming 
their allegiance to the basic tenets of Islam Eventually the two groups came together through a 
series of philosophical and ideological compromises and attracted also the landowners who 
ultimately assumed the leadership of the organization while retaining the chief ideas of the Muslim 
intelligentsia and the ulama. This development was epitomized in the creation of a Kiraathane in 
Mostar by Mumaga Komadina, a wealthy entrepreneur who challenged successfully the power 
monopoly of Ali Dzabic, the learned and pious mufti of Mostar. Dzabic ultimately emerged as the 
leader of all the Bosnian Muslims after he joined the Karaathane and accepted some of its reformist 
ideas Dzabic maintained his leadership position even after he was forced to emigrate to Istanbul in 
1902. Ultimately the Mostar group, under the leadership of Dzabic, Komadina and others, became 
the catalyst of the Muslim movement for cultural self-preservation and succeeded ın mobilizing and 
in organizing the Bosnian Muslims into the Muslim National Organization previously mentioned 

I believe that Donia would have done greater justice to the history of the Bosnian Muslims if he 
had treated their organizational efforts not merely as the interplay of personal or family networks 
and of communication systems but as a true case of nation formation despite the Austrian colonial 
System and the constant challenge, via both blandishments and threats, of the Serbians and 
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Croatians with whom the Bosnians shared a common language but not religion The recognition 
accorded to the Muslims of Bosnia as a distinct “nationality” by the present Yugoslav regime 15 
probably the best proof that the struggle for cultural and religious autonomy, reformation, and 
reorganization among Muslims in Bosnia and Hercegovina was in fact part and parcel of a process 
of the formation of the “Boşnak” nation which today encompasses exclusively the Bosnian Muslims. 
That this process followed an original path of its own and devised uniquely appropriate methods of 
organization and action—a process sometimes dubbed “opportunism”—can be attributed not only 
to the special and difficult position of the Muslims, sandwiched as they were between chauvinistic 
Serbian nationalists, and fierce Croatian Catholic proselytizers often supported by the Austrians, but 
also to the peculiar organizational and ethical characteristics of their Islamic faith, 

Some of the onginal features of the Bosnian Muslim struggle for emancipation, cultural self- 
preservation, and national recognition would have emerged more clearly in this book if Donia had 
placed the Bosnian phenomenon in the global framework of the Muslim struggle for liberation from 
colonial rule and reassessment of identity and allegiance to the Muslim universal umma. 
Nevertheless the book is an excellent contribution not only to the scant Western hterature on 
Bosnian Muslims but also to the studies on reform and change in the Islamic world. Its value is 
enhanced further by the fact that Donia has studied this delicate subject in an objective and detached 
manner, basing his findings on rich social, demographic, and economic data and correcting many of 
the misconceptions about the Bosnian Muslims. I strongly recommend the book, not only to the 
Balkanists but also to Islamists and students of nationalism, for its thorough, inside view of a 
remarkable people and their unique process of nation formation 


University of Wisconsin- Madison KEMAL KARPAT 
Madison, Wisconsin 


The Contemporary Muslim Movement in the Philippines. By Cesar Adib Majul Berkeley: Mizan Press, 
1985. 162 pp. Appendixes Bibliography. Maps. $5.95 


For an understanding of Muslims in the Philippines, there 1s no better introduction than Mayul’s 
latest book. It is brief, balanced, factual, and wise Between a beginning chapter describing the 
various Muslim Filipino groups and a superb final chapter in which he discusses the prospects for a 
pluralistic society and peace, Majul's approach is essentially historical. He traces the coming of Islam 
to the islands, the impact of Spanish and American imperialism, relationships between Muslims and 
the Commonwealth and Republic governments, the emergence of the Moro National Liberation 
Front, the response of the Marcos regime, and finally the increasing rivalry among Muslim leaders 
Appendixes contain the tests of several important documents from the Marcos period 

If the book is ultimately frustrating, it ıs only because one wishes Мајиш had said more. He worked 
with many of the people referred to in the book, both those in the Muslim “movement” and those in 
the government, indeed he taught many of them. He was directly involved in many of the events he 
describes. Although both his caution (the manuscript appears to have been written in 1981, when 
Marcos's power seemed intact) and his modesty are understandable, his reluctance to identify names 
and to include more specific information about events limit the usefulness of the book. 

Nevertheless, ıt should be required reading for both Muslims and Christians involved in policy- 
making in the Philippines. Маји does not include any proposals regarding autonomy, having 
concluded (accurately) that the issue was at a stalemate in 1981, but he has done an admirable job of 
describing an agenda which, if addressed, may make possible progress and peace 


San Jose State Untversity LELA G NOBLE 
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The Remaking of Istanbul: Portrait of an Ottoman City in the Nineteenth Century. By Zeynep Çelik 
[Publications on the Near East 2. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1987 202 pp. 103 
Illustration; 17 Maps; Bibliography; Index. $25 00 
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The value and interest of this well-researched and clearly-written book are threefold The book's 
main thrust 15 defined by its title Between 1839 and 1908, the Tanzimat reformers, impressed by 
Western capitals and European expertise, sought to improve Istanbul's urban image as part of a 
general program of modernization The main goals were to regularize existent street patterns that 
were irregular, crowded and narrow, by adding broad, straight connectors; to provide good 
communication between the divided parts of the capital (Istanbul, Galata-Pera, Uskadar) with 
steamboats, bridges, and land transportation, and to improve urban safety and appearance by 
substituting kargar (stone) architecture for the wood structures which (since 1633, but especially in 
1856, 1865 and 1870) led to disastrous and devastating fires. The redesigning and rebuilding of the 
city during this time did not match the ambitious goals of reformers and rulers, however, direct 
changes were introduced and made in street patterns and in architecture, particularly during the 
1850s-1870s, and indirectly, the Turkish Republic has continued to look to Europe as a source of 
inspiration and expertise. 

The author initiates a subsidiary theme in an historical and architectural survey of the city. a 
discussion of the difference in the development and nature of the two areas facing each other across 
the Golden Horn. Istanbul, the old Byzantine/Ottoman capital-city on the peninsula, traditional and 
Islamic, remains glorious in history and monuments but dilapidated, while the main character of 
Galata-Pera, the harbor-city established primarily by European Genoese traders, has been 
commercial, Christian, cosmopolitan, and since the late nineteenth century embellished with 
buildings in European revivalist and pluralist styles 

Gelik ends her study with the statement that twentteth-century counterparts to the reformers 
continue to struggle to establish "regularity." Thus, the book provides an important background 
understanding and perspective on the current work of Istanbul's mayor Bedrettin Dalan. His clean- 
up of the Golden Horn waterfront ts only part of an ambitious urban renewal scheme to turn 
Istanbul into a well-organized metropolis, an ideal which indicates that the ultimate goals of the 
early planners and reformers continues to survive in modern guise. 


University of Texas CAROLINE WILLIAMS 
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Bureaucrat and Intellectural in the Ottoman Empire. The Historian Mustafa Ali (1541-1600). By 
Cornell H. Fleischer Princeton. Princeton University Press, 1986. Glossary; Bibliography, 
Index. 363 pp. 


The proliferation of defter studies during the last ten to fifteen years would induce one to believe 
that there was nothing tn the sixteenth century in the Ottoman Empire but mars, sipahis, land 
cultivators, and a horde of scribes keeping track of them all. Cornell H Fleischer, Associate 
Professor of Islamic History at Washington University, breaks the monotony of these defter studies, 
bringing an original and sophisticated perspective of the Ottoman social, political, and cultural life 
through the biography and writings of а historian who was considered, at least until recently, a 
relatively minor intellectual figure. Mustafa Ali (M.A.), known also as Gelibolulu, was a gifted 
young man born to a merchant family in the small town of Gallipoli on the Dardanelles Like many 
in the upper echelons of the raya class, he aspired to enter the askeri, the ruling class, through the 
medium of the educational system, the mektep-medrese that would secure him a place in the туе, 
that 1s, the religious establishment. His ambition, which often degenerated into opportunism, soon 
compelled him to abandon his dreams of the ilmiye and to seek instead the position of chancery 
secretary (katib-i-divan) in the bureaucracy Endowed with exceptional literary gifts and a knowledge 
of Arabic and Persian, he sought to rise to the upper echelons of the Ottoman bureaucracy by 
writing odes and seeking the support of the influential and the powerful Befriended for a while by 
Lala Mustafa paga, the conqueror of Cyprus, he was to suffer soon the revengeful anger of Koca 
Sinan paga and his men, who were the sworn enemies of his patron. (It should be pointed out—as 
Fleischer does in passing—that the dispute between the two top bureaucrats, which stunted Mustafa 
Аі" career was engineered by the grand vizier Sokollu Mehmet pasa who was seeking to consolidate 
his own position at the court.) As a result, Mustafa Ali spent his hfe mostly in the provinces, 
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performing relatively secondary fiscal jobs Yet, ıt was this position which enabled him to acquire a 
unique knowledge of the Ottoman provincial finances and administration and allowed him to 
participate in the cultural life of the Rumelian and Anatolian cities in which he lived Thus, in 1851 
he was able to compose his Nushat, or Counsel for Sultans, which was modeled on the traditional 
treatises of Islamic government (of which he had gained knowledge when he studied with Kinalizade 
Ali). The book ts a unique compendium of advice based on the author's personal experience and 
knowledge, and it gives an excellent, realistic picture of Ottoman social and economic life during the 
second half of the sixteenth century Mustafa Ah, it should be noted, was also a prolific writer of 
odes, divans, and a variety of other works, including the five volumes Kunh al-Akbar, Nusretname, 
etc —altogether about forty works, which are all listed by Fleischer (pp 333-36) 

The above summary may induce the reader to believe that Fleischer's book is just another 
biography. On the contrary, the life and career of this Ottoman bureaucrat are used as the avenue 
for the study of the totality of the Ottoman society's complex culture, life, and problems during 
Mustafa Alts period. Fleisher has portrayed in an excellent fashion the Ottoman bureaucrats’ ability 
to use literature—an exquisite tool, acquired through ardous labor—to seek favors from the rich and 
the powerful The author provides a direct, almost empirical, look into the personal and professional 
features of the Ottoman bureaucracy as much as into the endless social, economic, and political 
problems of the country, problems often caused by the same bureaucrats called upon to solve them 
In the third part of the book Fleisher deals also with broader and more basic Ottoman problems as 
seen through Mustafa Ali's wntings: for example, the relationship between Islam and the Ottoman 
ruling structure, and the Turkic and Mongol heritage—although this 15 done in a more subdued and 
unsure fashion. There 1s no question in my mind that the author has captured and analyzed 
admirably both the individual and cultural life of the Ottoman intellectual-bureaucrat and, as well, 
the broader picture of the Ottoman concepts of state, religion, authonty, and justice that 
conditioned and controlled the life of the sultan and his servants and subjects This 15 an excellent 
piece of scholarship, erudite and exhibiting a psychological understanding which should make it an 
indispensable source for the study of sixteenth-century Ottoman history It also elevates Mustafa Ali 
to the rank of a major Ottoman intellectual figure and catapults Fleischer into the ranks of the 
leading Ottoman histonans of the sixteenth century. 
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Muslims of the Soviet Empire. A Guide. By Alexandre Bennigsen and S Enders Wimbush. 


Bloomington Indiana University Press, 1986. xvi plus 294 pp. Maps. Glossary. Bibliography 
Index. $29.95 


Intended as a basic reference work on Soviet Islam, the book under review is a revised and 
expanded version of Les musulmans oublies. L ‘Islam en URSS (Pans Maspéro, 1981) written by 
Bennigsen in collaboration with Chantal Lemercier-Quelquejay Divided into two parts, the present 
work retains the organization of the original French edition but has been enlarged by the inclusion 
of information compiled from Soviet scholarship, extensive statistical tables as well as recent 
research. The first part includes chapters on the history of Islam within the present borders of the 
USSR, current Soviet Islamic institutions and practices, and the authors’ views about the future of 
Soviet Muslim communities The second part provides detailed demographic, religious, ethnographic, 
cultural, and linguistic information about each of the traditionally Muslim ethnic groups in the 
USSR The bibliography contains an extensive but somewhat random selection of Soviet and non- 
Soviet publications for further reading and research Numerous examples of recent Soviet research 
are mussing, and this reviewer noted the disquieting absence of significant Western publications that 
fail to share the authors' views of Soviet Islam. 

The book is packed with interesting descnptive information, but often the analysis and 
interpretation reflect highly controversial positions or are sumply uninformed polemical speculation 
For example, the authors maintain that “Unregistered clerics performing various religious rites are 
branded as ‘parasites’ and hunted down" (p 16). This may be rhetorical excess, but the text is 
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littered with many similar examples of careless commentary. Elsewhere, the authors’ proposition 
that the four Soviet Muslim administrative hierarchies have no parallel in the non-Soviet Muslim 
world (p. 14) ignores the current situation in numerous .Íuslim countries (Egypt, Iran, Saudi 
Arabia, etc.) as well as the history of Islamic institutions (the Ottoman and Safavid Empires) The 
problem of reliability 1s exacerbated by the scanty citation of sources (there are no footnotes for the 
200-page part II) which makes further exploration difficult. 

In his introduction, Hans Braker notes that this book is about "bits and pieces " The value of 
these bits and pieces as what he calls the “basic building blocks" for the study of Soviet Islam is 
indeed questionable. Interested readers should consult Shirin Akliner’s The Islamic Peoples of the 
Soviet Union (London, 1981) for an informative and more reliable guide to Soviet Islam. 
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A History of the Sikhs, Volume I: 1469-1839, Volume II: 1839-1964, reprint ed By Khushwant Singh. 
Princeton Princeton University Press, 1984 (orig ed , 1963-1966). Vol. I: xui plus 419 pp.; Vol. 
П: xi plus 395 pp. Illustrations. Maps. Appendices. Bibliography. Indices n.p. 


The reprinting of Khushwant Singh's A History of the Sikhs after twenty years in an unaltered 
form is something of an historical irony. Still the only complete treatment of its subject since 
Cunningham's 1849 study, this history is an apologia for Punjabi nationalism (I, уш), and it is 
written with the same chauvinistic fervor (I, 16) that makes the Sikh question an irreconcilable issue 
now gravely threatening the Indian Union. The book's conclusion (II, 302-305) is basically a plea for 
a Sikh homeland. Khushwant Singh first established his reputation as a novelist (with the 
unforgettable Tram to Pakistan), then as a journalist with the Hindustan Times, and later became 
active in politics, his writing is partisan, and does not fully succeed in observing the conventions of 
historical scholarship (the frequent incomplete citations are frustrating). The strong point of the 
book 15 its treatment of modern Sikh history in the second volume Good research into British 
administrative sources and memorrs, and an impressive command over modern Sikh writings, makes 
for lively and interesting reading. The first volume, on medieval history, is much weaker, the author 
mines the Persian historians and Sikh scriptures in an uncritical and polemical fashion so that the 
Sikhs emerge from every wearisome battle as noble and heroic defenders against oppression. Even 
Ranjit Singh's acquisition of the Kuh-i Nur diamond is “wholly honourable” (I, 241-42) From the 
viewpoint of religious history, it 15 especially disappointing that the book does not make use of the 
scholarship of the sant-tradition that has appeared since its first printing. Many outright errors of 
fact and interpretation could have been corrected on the basts of Charlotte Vaudeville's studies on 
Kabir, McLeod's critical analysis of the janam sakhis, Friedmann's work on Ahmad Sirhindi (cf. I, 
59, n 25), etc This study is marred by uncritical use of sources, naive and contradictory reification 
of religious identity (especially with regard to the Hindu and Islamic traditions), and projection of 
modern political ideologies onto the anti-sectartan. Gurus. This 1s a great pity, because there are 
many fine observations and tantalizing near-conclusions that have not fully emerged (for example, 
the transformation of the khalsa from salvational elite into militant condottiere (I, 90, 127], Banda's 
1709-1715 agrarian revolt as the event that first put the Sikh Khalsa in an anti-Muslim role [I, 118], 
and the question of the political and legal basis of Sikh rule [T, 202]. Moreover, the author's feel for 
the richness of the Punjabi language, with abundant examples of slang, proverbs, and poetry, gives a 
strong impression of the vitality of Sikh culture. Although this study of Sikh history continues to be 
unchallenged as the standard work in the field, the Sikhs still await their historian. 
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THE MUSLIMS OF AMERICA: 
A Conference 


Sponsors: The Department of History and the Near East Area Studies Program at the 
University of Massachusetts. 
Date: April 15 & 16, 1988 


. Place: Campus of the University of Massachusetts, Amherst, MA 01003 
PROGRAM 


Friday, April 15, 1988 


Panel I. THE MUSLIMS OF THE UNITED STATES 


(1) Census of Muslims Living in America: Carol L. Stone 

(2) Islamic Organizations in North America: Qutbi Ahmed 

(3) A Minority Within a Minority: The Case Study of the Shi‘a in North America: Abdul 
Aziz Sachedina 

(4) Conversion and Diversions in an Emergent Community: Sulayman Nyang 


Panel П. PERCEPTIONS OF MUSLIMS IN THE UNITED STATES 


(1) Perceptions of Muslim Women in Western Literature: Leila Ahmed 

(2) Muslims as the “Other”: Representation and Self-Image of the Muslims in North 
America: Abubaker A] Shingiety 

(3) Perspectives of the American Churches on Islam and the Mushm Community in 
North America: Byron Haines 


Panel Ш. MUSLIM COMMUNITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 

(1) The Muslim Communities of Boston and Quincy, Massachusetts: Najwa Denny 
Dweik 

(2) The Arab Muslim Communities of Dearborn, Michigan and Toledo, Ohio: 
Muhammad Okdie 


(3) Voluntary Associations in the Old Turkish Community of Metropolitan Detroit: 
Barbara Bilge 


(4) The Iranian Muslim Community in Los Angeles: Georges Sabagh 


Panel IV. ISLAMIC THOUGHT IN THE UNITED STATES 

(1) The Scholar-activist, Ismail al-Faruqi: John Esposito 

(2) Islamic Heritage and Modernity in the Writings of Seyyed Hossein Nasr: Jane Smith 
(3) Fazlur Rahman: Muslim Intellectual: Frederick M. Denny 


Saturday, April 16, 1988 


Panel V. ISLAMIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES 


(1) Perceptions of the Islamic Belief System. Muslim Education in the United States: 
Nimat Hafez Barazangi 

(2) Prospects of Muslim Higher Educational Institutions in America: Asad Husain 

(3) Issues Facing Islamic Education m the United States: Kamal Ali 

(4) Islamic Education in Prisons: John Sullivan 
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NIZAM AL-MULK'S MANIPULATION OF TRADITION 
‘PISHA AND THE ROLE OF WOMEN IN THE 
ISLAMIC GOVERNMENT 


The role of women in Islamic government has long been a controversial and 
often feared issue. An important example of this fear of female influence 
occurred in the eleventh century A.D., when the Seljuk vezier and author Nizim 
al-Mulk (A.D. 1018/ 1020-1092) utilized the example of ‘Aisha bint Abi Bakr, 
the wife of the Prophet Muhammad, to argue aginst female involvement in 
affairs of state. In his Siyasat-nàma, “Book of Government,” also known as the 
Siyar al-Muluk, “Rules for Kings," Nizim al-Mulk devoted the forty-second 
chapter to women. The chapter titled "Those Who Wear the Veil" cites a 
number of pre-Islamic examples to emphasize the consistently disastrous effects 
of women who assume power or gain even indirect access to it. This article will 
focus on the only Muslim woman selected by Nizàm al-Mulk to exemplify his 
argument: *A'isha bint Abi Bakr. In order to better illustrate Nizim al-Mulk's 
eleventh-century application of *A'isha's example in his chapter on women, the 
earliest sources of the hadith which he selected must be examined. Variations in 
these hadith, ninth-century accounts which are preserved in Ibn Ishaq and Ibn 
Sa'd, will be ascertained. Once these ninth-century accounts have been analyzed, 
Nizam al-Mulk's application of the hadith for his own didactic and political 
purposes will be elucidated. Thereafter, this study will focus on reasons for the 
vezier's selection of *A'isha to make his point, and the terms in which he 
presented and described her. It will be demonstrated that as a champion of the 
Sunni revival, Nizim al-Mulk was compelled to strike a delicate balance 
between portraying ‘Aisha as an exalted personage and detailing her exemplar 
failings as the predictable consequence of her gender. Finally, the vezier’s 
anxiety about the influence of women will be linked to his own immediate 
political confrontation with Turkhàn Khatin, the wife of Sultan Maliksháh. 

Nizim al-Mulk’s chapter on women may be read as a succinct treatise on 
female inferiority. The vezier’s pronouncements were not novel in the Islamic 
context and examination of them here will necessarily include references to their 
earlier points of origin, for the arguments of Nizam al-Mulk were essentially 
reiterations of past axiomatic beliefs. What made his counsel for kings unique as 
a document was his ability to effectively link a general statement with the 
mythological, historical, or religious specific. His examples helped fortify theses 
which may otherwise have failed to impress his superiors and peers, and 
therefore would have been dismissed as repetitive or superfluous to the business 
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of government. Overall, his intent in chapter forty-two was to distinguish the 
female sex as part of the dual threat that confronted the Muslim order of state: 
“the infidel without and the woman within.” 

Two major themes presented in the introduction to chapter forty-two were 
consistently exemplified throughout the section. The first premise was that 
“women do not have complete intelligence.” The passage which conveys this 
idea is rendered as literally an imperfection in “reason” or "intelligence" (New 
Persian: ‘aq/).? The argument for female inferiority was thus founded here on the 
concept of the female gender being innately defective. Aristotle first suggested 
this idea in the Politics, and the Greek philosopher's conclusions were re-echoed 
in both Christendom and the Islamic world.* For example, the thirteenth- 
century Christian chronicler Salimbene ranked women as the primary source by 
which the rule of man could be “disgraced.” The closest Islamic source for 
NizAm al-Mulk's statement concerning female intelligence is found in the ninth- 
century Hadith collection of al-Bukhari. In book twenty-four, chapter forty-four 
of al-Kitab aljamFf al-sahih, a hadith reports that the Prophet Muhammad 
stated that a majority of the inhabitants of hell are women.’ In explanation, 
al-Bukhàr recorded that Muhammad represented the female gender as 
personifying deficiency in two areas: "reason" or “intelligence” (aq) and 
“religion” (din)! After having declared that “women do not have complete 
intelligence,” Nizim al-Mulk offered this caveat to male rulers: 


Their [women's] commands are mostly the opposite of what is right. And 
in all ages when the king's wife has dominated the king, nothing but 
infamy, evil, calamity, and corruption has resulted.? 


It is clear from this statement that the vezier was attempting to warn rulers 
against permitting female influence in matters of state. One of the terms utilized 
by Nizàm al-Mulk to describe the effects of women upon the natural perfection 
of the male-dominated state was fetna (calamity), a term which in its Arabic 
form has always been rich in the Islamic imagery of personal trial and civil 
strite.? Prior to Nizàm al-Mulk's era, Hadith literature chronicled by al-Bukhàri 





! Fatima Mernissi, Beyond the Veil (Cambridge, Massachusetts: Schenkman Publishing Company, 
1975), p 12 

? Nizàm al-Mulk, Siyar al-Muluk or Siyásat-náma, ed. Hubert Darke [Persian Text Series, #8] 
(Tehran, 1962), p 226 

3 Nizim al-Mulk, Siyar ai-Mulük, p. 226. 

* Aristotle, The Politics, trans. T A. Sinclair (Harmondsworth: Penguin Books, 1962), pp. 49-52 

3R W. Southern, The Making of the Middle Ages (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1953), p. 109. 

6 Aba ‘Abd Alláh Muhammad b. Isma'll al-Bukhüri, Kitab al-jadmi al-sahih, 1, ed. M. Krehl 
(Leiden: E J. Brill, 1864), 371. 

7 Ibid. 

* Nizam al-Mulk, Siyar al-Mulük, p 226. 

* L. Gardet, “Fitna,” EI., new ed, II, 930-31. The term fitna 15 used in the Quran a number of 
times to suggest the idea of personal trial or moral confrontation with evil. In the ninth-century 
Hadith literature, fitna is used exclusively in a political sense, one which implicitly summons the 
individual to a moral choice. 
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and Ibn Hanbal during the ninth century had extended the definition of the 
Arabic term fitna by representing it as synonymous with women.!^ Therefore, by 
utilizing this term in conjunction with “infamy” (New Persian: rosvdji), “evil” 
(New Persian: shar) and “corruption” (New Persian: fasdd) Nizim al-Mulk 
identified women as a source of trouble, turmoil, and all things incorrect and 
improper. 

Although the idea of female opposition to that which was right was amply 
illustrated in the Siydsat-ndma through manipulation of pre-Islamic sources, it 
was the hadith featuring ‘A?isha which would have captured the attention of 
many Muslims. The hadith in question sought to illustrate a terse saying 
attributed to the Prophet Muhammad himself: “Consult them and oppose 
them.”!! By quoting the Arabic sentence in which the pronominal suffix kunna 
clearly indicated that women were the object of Muhammad’s statement, the 
Seljuk vezier utilized the Prophet’s own words to discredit all members of the 
female sex. Next, Nizām al-Mulk introduced a hadith in which ‘A?isha, the 
favorite wife, is said to have opposed a directive of the Prophet: 


When the Prophet’s illness became severe at the end of his life, he was so 
weak that when the time came for obligatory prayer, the Companions were 
waiting for him to commence the prayer at the mosque. ‘Aisha and Наа 
were sitting at his bedside. * A?isha said to the Prophet, “O Prophet of God, 
it is the time for prayer, and you are not strong enough to go to the 
mosque. Whom do you command to lead the prayer?” He said: “Tell Abu 
Bakr to conduct the prayer.” © A'isha said: “О Prophet of God, Abü Bakr is 
a tender-hearted man and cannot stand in your place.” The Prophet said: 
“Tell Abū Bakr to conduct the prayer.” Then ‘Aisha said yet again: “He is 
a weak and tender-hearted man.” Whereupon * A^isha said to Наба: “You 
tell [him] that I said many times that Abii Bakr is tender-hearted and loves 
you more than all your Companions. If he stands at prayer and sees your 
place empty, he will be overcome with weeping and he will spoil [both] his 
and the people’s prayers. ‘Umar is a hard man and [has] a strong heart. If 
you command him [to conduct the prayer] there will be no harm.” Then 
Hafsa spoke in this manner [to the Prophet]. The Prophet of God became 
angry, and said: “You are like Yusuf and Kirsuf. I do not want to do what 
you desire. I will command that [which is in] the interest of the Muslims. 
Go and tell Abu Bakr to conduct the prayers for the congregation.” 


In recounting this hadith, Nizim al-Mulk—as author and statesman— 
consciously chose to combine the two components necessary for his own 
political point to be made. His intent was to illustrate how the wives of political 
and religious leaders often seek to use their influence to do the opposite of what 


10 Aj-Bukhin, al-sahih, III, ed. M. Krehl (Leiden: E.J Brill, 1864), 419. Ahmad Ibn Hanbal, 
Musnad, III (Cairo, 1313 A H.), 22. In his work titled the Khamsa, the Persian poet Nizimi (d. A.D. 
1209) named one of his female characters "Fitna." 

!! Nizim al-Mulk, Siyar al-Muluk, p. 230 

0 Nigim al-Mulk, Siyar al-Mulük, pp. 230-31. 
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is right, and most significantly, how this perverse female tendency may disrupt 
the order of political succession. Muhammad is believed to have appointed no 
successor at the time of his death, but this hadith serves to illustrate that the 
Prophet had acknowledged Abi Bakr's superiority over the rest of the 
Companions by selecting him to lead the prayers. The hadith may also be 
regarded as a later Sunni affirmation of the choice of Abü Bakr as caliph and is 
alleged to have been used at the time of the Prophet's death as evidence of Abü 
Bakr's fitness to assume leadership of the community. In such a context, Nizim 
al-Mulk implied that ‘A?isha’s opposition'to the Prophet ran counter to the 
already proven “right” course of early Islamic history. ‘A’isha’s preference for 
‘Umar as imám, in such a scenario, not only sought to abrogate the Prophet's 
directive, but by extension would have disrupted the proper order of succession 
among the rashidun (rightly guided) caliphs. 

Before the vezier's selection and manipulation of Hadith concerning this 
incident may be probed further, a brief reference to *A'isha and Наба in the 
hadith must be analyzed. The reference to ‘A?isha and Hafsa in the final line of 
the tradition as ^Yusuf and Kirsuf" represented the vezier's ability to shape 
earlier sources to his own intent. All the hadith which mention ‘A?isha and 
Наба in both Ibn Isháq and Ibn Sa'd include the Prophet's comparison of his 
wives to the female companions of Yusuf (sawahib Yusuf). Yusuf, the Joseph of 
the Quran, whose story is recorded in S. 12, is a readily identifiable figure. The 
reference to his female companions is yet another general indictment of the wiles 
of women. According to S. 12, Yusuf was purchased as a slave by the Egyptian 
merchant ‘Aziz or Potiphar. Potiphar’s wife, named Zulaykha, is said to have 
succumbed to Yüsuf's beauty and unsuccessfully tried to seduce him. The female 
companions of Yusuf referred to in ninth-century traditions may represent the 
women of the city who gossiped about Zulaykha's passion for Yusuf. In the 
Quranic narrative (S. 12:31), Zulaykha invited these women to her house, gave 
each of them a knife, then commanded Yisuf to enter the room. Yusuf's beauty 
so stunned the women that they cut themselves with the knives. 

However, the reference, as it appears in the ninth-century traditions and the 
Siydsat-nàmd, seems to have been extended to encompass the behavior of 
women in general as personified by the actions of Zulaykha in particular. When 
Zulaykha first attempted and failed to seduce Yusuf, he tried to prove his 
innocence in the matter and uttered this verse: “Lo! this is the guile of you 
women. Lo! your guile is very great" (S. 12:28) When Yusuf was later 
threatened with imprisonment because he would not submit to Zulaykha's sinful 
intent, he prayed to the Lord to save him from the wiles of women, a reference 
made in the plural: 


He [Yusuf] said: *O my Lord! Prison is more dear than that into which 
they urge me, and if Thou fend not off their wiles from me I shall incline 
unto them and become foolish." (S. 12:33) 


The word used throughout S. 12 is kayd, which may be translated as “wile” or 
“guile,” but which also implies deceit and trickery as a means to a end. Here at 
last is the intent of the Prophet’s utterance as recorded in the ninth-century 
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Arabic sources. This implicit reference to women's negative influence in the life 
of Yüsuf, however, appears to have been either misunderstood or wittingly 
distorted by Nizim al-Mulk. When he mentioned Yusuf in his version of the 
hadith, he did not compare ‘Aisha and Hafsa to the female companions of 
Yüsuf, but instead stated that they were like Yusuf and a mythical character he 
named Kirsuf. His reference was convenient, not Qur’anic, for it served to 
introduce the next tale in his chapter “On Those Who Wear the Veil." 

The hadith utilized by Nizàm al-Mulk in chapter forty-two of the Siydsat- 
náma have many variations in the earliest ninth-century sources. Throughout 
the Book of Government, the Seljuk vezier drew on his knowledge of Hadith 
which had been compiled two centuries earlier, in order to support his 
arguments. Consequently, to fully appreciate his selection of the hadith 
involving ‘A?isha it is important to recognize the range of accounts relating to 
this matter. Ibn Ishãq’s biography of the Prophet and the Kitab al-Tabaqat 
al-Kubra of Ibn Sa‘d alone contain more than thirty variations of the hadith. 
Only one of the three accounts by Ibn Ishaq, contained іп Ibn Hisham's Sirat 
al-nabi, refers to ‘A?isha. There is no trace of Наба, but ‘Aisha’s rationale for 
opposing the Prophet enlarges upon the perception of her father, Abu Bakr, as 
too tender-hearted to lead the prayers. The tradition, narrated on her own 
authority, renders a more politically astute vision of ‘A?isha. ‘A?isha is recorded 
as having stated: 

I wouldn't have said that except that I wanted to spare Abu Bakr. I knew 
that the people would never like any man who stood in the Prophet's place 
[in the mosque]. The people would blame him for everything and I wanted 
Abu Bakr to be spared that.” 


The second and third hadith featured in Ibn Isbáq do not involve ‘Aisha at all. 
Instead, in the second version *Umar is mistakenly told to lead the prayers by a 
Companion, and the Prophet, upon hearing ‘Umar’s voice, objects saying, “God 
and Muhammad forbid this.”!* In the third account, Abü Bakr prays and the 
Prophet enters the mosque and motions for him to continue and prays with 
him. 

Ibn Sa‘d’s work contains twenty-eight variations on the hadith included in the 
Siyasat-nama, yet only seven of these traditions or one quarter of the total refer 
to ‘A?’isha. None of these traditions include Hafsa, but four refer to Abü Bakr’s 
tender-heartedness, while three follow Ibn Isbáq's variation in mentioning 
* A'isha's fear that any man who replaced the Prophet in prayers (and implicitly 
as temporal successor) would meet with a challenge from the community. In one 
hadith Muhammad calms ‘A?isha’s fears with these truly prophetic words: 
“Verily, there are several persons who will say and desire to get this position, but 
Allah and the believers will reject it." The majority of Ibn Sa‘d’s hadith do not 
mention *A'isha. There are two accounts, however, which represent female 
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involvement in state affairs that might have served the vezier’s purposes, but 
were not included in the Siydsat-nama. The first account simply refers to 
Muhammad’s wives.'’ The second features Hafsa alone in an attempt to oppose 
the Prophet. In this account Abu Bakr leads the prayer as directed by the 
Prophet, but unlike all accounts featuring “Aisha, he actually succumbs to 
weeping and “caused weeping among the people.” The muezzin at the next hour 
of prayer requested the Prophet to appoint another man to lead the prayers, 
explaining that Abii Bakr’s weeping upset the people. It is at this juncture that 
Нава, not unnaturally, is said to have proposed her own father, ‘Umar, who was 
finally rejected by the Prophet in favor of Abu Bakr.!* 

For the vezier’s purposes, neither the generic “wives” nor Hafsa alone carried 
the force of *A'isha as a protagonist in this hadith. While “wives” was а too 
general designation, Наба was a specific, but undefined personality. ‘A?isha, in 
contrast, had become by the eleventh century an image to be reckoned with for 
Sunni as well as Shi'i believers. Not only did she hold the undisputed title of 
favorite wife, but reference to her attracted a spectrum of attention in which 
criticism and praise were often coupled. *A'isha alone among the ummahát al- 
mu minin, the wives of the Prophet, lived a life of historically-attested 
controversy. Ás a young woman she was accused of adultery and though 
divinely vindicated in Qur'anic revelation (S. 24), medieval references to this 
charge often made her the object of Shi‘i slander. Even Nizàm al-Mulk was 
aware of this phenomenon, obliquely referring to it in the Siyasat-nama within 
his tale of the robbers of Kuch Baluch. In addition to despoiling the countryside, 
the brigands are said to have reviled *A?isha, who was respectfully referred to by 
Nizàm al-Mulk as “the righteous,” as an "adultress" (New Persian: zania).? The 
behavior of these brigands was chalked ир to their being Batinis, a Shi'i group, 
and the worst kind of heretics in the vezier's view.”° 

Nizim al-Mulk did not mention the Battle of the Camel, * A?isha's one direct 
foray into the politics of Islamic succession. But, as the vezier knew well, she 
was a widow at the time, not a wife wielding influence over her husband. In less 
controversial contrast, ‘A?isha was an acknowledged source of Hadith, an 
undisputed source of a wealth of knowledge about the Prophet and the early 
Islamic community. It was ‘A?isha’s collective reputation, her historical 
personality, on which Nizàm al-Mulk capitalized when he chose a particular 
version of the hadith for his Siydsat-ndma. Only ‘A?isha could accommodate the 
vezier’s postscript to the tradition he cited. Thus, Nizim al-Mulk concluded: 
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And with all the greatness, knowledge, asceticism and piety of ‘A?isha, the 
Prophet did the opposite of what *A'isha wanted. Therefore, of what 
worth are the opinions of other women! 


It was only about ‘A’isha that he could so easily couple praise and blame in 
order to make his point about an entire gender. Even as he extolled her as a 
symbol of excellence, *A'isha became an object of censure: an example of her 
sex. 

However, the chapter “On Those Who Wear the Veil" was not merely a foray 
into political theory, but appears to have been an evocation of the vezier's 
immediate problem with one woman: Turkhan Khátün, wife of the Seljuk 
Sultan Malikshàh. Тигкһап Khátün wanted her son Mahmüd to succeed the 
sultan. Nizim al-Mulk opposed her choice and supported Barkiyaruk, the son of 
another wife, Zubeyde Khàátun.? Not only did Turkhin Khatim “oppose what 
was right" (1.е., the vezier’s choice of a successor), but she threatened to 
influence her husband against Nizam al-Mulk himself in the hope of replacing 
him with her favorite, Taj al-Mulk. In theory Nizàm al-Mulk could manipulate 
the past in order to direct the future by using well-chosen hadith in the Siydsat- 
пата. There he could point the way for Malikshah not to be influenced by 
Turkhin Khátün, just as the Prophet persevered in what was “right” over and 
against his wife ^A'isha. In practice, however, despite the vezier's efforts in life, 
his death and that of Malikshàh assured the influence of Turkhin Khátün full 
realization in the matter of succession. 
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LITERARY STRUCTURES IN THE QUR’ANIC 
AND BIBLICAL STORIES OF JOSEPH 


Mustansir Mir's recent discovery! of a literary structure in the sura of Joseph 
has far reaching implications for the study of the relationship between the 
Quran and the Bible. Mir himself appears to have realized this, for he concludes 
his essay as follows: 


In analyzing the story I have confined myself largely to the data furnished 
by the Quran, and have not made any explicit comparisons between the 
“Quranic and Biblical accounts of the story. Such a comparative study, if 
undertaken along the lines here followed, could well throw new light on 
some of the hitherto insufficiently explored aspects of the relationship 
between the two scriptures.” 


The present note, which will forward a striking similarity between the 
Quranic and Biblical stories of Joseph, attempts to answer this call. It is not, 
as its length alone indicates, a comprehensive treatment of the subject. 
Nevertheless, it is hoped that even a small contribution will be beneficial to 
those who wish to explore further the relationship between Sura 12 and Genesis 
37-50. 

Mir posits the following literary structure for the sura of Joseph? 


A. Joseph's dream (4-6) 

B. The brother's plot against Joseph (7-22) 

C. Potiphar's wife's attempt to seduce Joseph (23-29) 
D. A similar attempt by Egyptian ladies (30-34) 
E Joseph's imprisonment (35-42) 

F. The king's dream (43-44) 

F'. The king's dream interpreted (45-49) 

E'. Joseph's release from prison (50) 

D'. Confession of the Egyptian ladies (51a) 

C’. Confession of Potiphar's wife (51b—57) 

B'. The brothers learn their lesson (58-99) 

A'. Fulfillment of Joseph's dream (100—101) 


Mir notes, correctly, that “Major tensions are created in roughly the first half of 
the story . . . . After that the plot begins to unravel, but the tensions are resolved 


! Mustansir Mir, “The Qur’anic Story of Joseph. Plot, Themes, and Characters,” MW, LXXVI 
(1986), 1-15. 

? Ibid , 15. 

3 Although Mir deserves credit for the discovery of this literary structure, let it be noted that his 
overall point has been anticipated by Manlyn Robinson Waldman, “New Approaches to ‘Biblical’ 
Materials in the Qur'ün," MW, LXXV (1985), 9: "The story has a circular shape—its opening 1s 
echoed in its closing.” 
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in reverse order.“ Additional parallels, such as the brothers engaging in a 
huddle in 8-10 and then again in 80-81, cement the relationship between parts 
A-F and their matching units F'-A'. Accordingly, the author has created a 
palistrophe, a rhetorical device that builds an entire story based on chiastic 
structure. To Mir’s posited structure, we should also add the introductory 
verses 1-3 and the concluding verses 102-11. These passages act as bookends to 
frame the tale and to place it in a general Qur’anic context. 

What is striking about this patterning is that the same technique was used by 
the ancient Israelite writer in composing his story of Joseph. As I have 
demonstrated in my recently published book on Genesis, the literary structure of 
the Biblical story is as follows: 


A. Joseph's dreams; Jacob and Joseph part (37:1-36) 
B. Interlude: Joseph not present (38:1-30) 
C. Reversal: Joseph guilty, Potiphar's wife innocent (39:1-23) 
D. Joseph hero of Egypt (40:1-41:57) 
E. Two trips to Egypt (42:1~43:34) 
F. Final test (44:1-34) 
F'. Conclusion of test (45:1-28) 

E'. Two tellings of migration to Egypt (46:1-47:12) 

D'. Joseph hero of Egypt (47:13-27) 

C’. Reversal: Ephraim firstborn, Manasseh secondborn (47:28-48:22) 

B'. Interlude: Joseph nominally present (49:1-28) 

A’. Fulfillment of Joseph's dreams; Jacob and Joseph part (49:29-50:26) 


Moreover, various themes and theme-words again unite the matching units, for 
example, the use of waytma en, “he resisted,” in 39:8 and 48:19. An especially 
remarkable similarity between the Quranic and Biblical stories is the use by 
both authors of Joseph's dream(s) and its (their) fulfillment in units A and A’. 

It is possible, of course, that the similar literary structures in the two versions 
is a total coincidence. However, given the relatively similar plot lines in the sura 
of Joseph and Genesis 37-50*—and they are closer to one another than many 
other examples of Qur'anic- Biblical parallels—it is hardly surprising that some 
would see the structure of the Arabic version as a conscious imitation of its 
Hebrew antecedent. 





* Mir, "The Qur'anic Story," 1. 

5 For the term *'palistrophe," see Scan E McEvenue, The Narrative Style of the Priestly Writer 
(Rome. Pontifical Biblical Institute. 1971), рр. 157-58 

6 See especially Angelika Neuwirth, “Zur Struktur der Yiisuf-Sure,” in W. Diem and S. Wild, eds., 
Studien aus Arabisnk und Semitistik: Anton Spitaler zum siebzigsten Geburtstag (Wiesbaden: Otto 
Harrassowitz, 1980), pp. 123-52, especially p. 139; and Angelika Neuwirth, Studien zur Komposition 
der mekkanischen Suren (Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1981), p 297 Based on other considerations, 
Neuwirth has her own views on the structure of this and many other Meccan suras. For a 
comprehensive review of her stimulating volume, see Alford T. Welch, JAOS, CIII (1983), 764-67. 

7 For complete details, see Gary А. Rendsburg, The Redaction of Genesis (Winona Lake, IN. 
Eisenbrauns, 1986), pp 79-97. 

з Actually, only Genesis 37—46 ıs paralleled in the Quranic story of Joseph. 
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Scholars should be grateful to Mir for pointing out the literary device of 
chiastic structure in the Quran. Biblicists have come to recognize this as a 
relatively common technique in ancient Hebrew narration? Other Near Eastern 
literatures witness such structures as well? Further investigation will pre- 
sumably turn up other examples in the Qur'ün." In the very least, then, 
irrespective of the exact relationship between the two palistrophes of the two 
Joseph stories, we may wish to speak of a Near Eastern literary tradition which 
saw such patterning as an effective way of structuring narrative prose. 


Cornell University GARY A. RENDSBURG 
Ithaca, New York 


9 See, among others, Umberto Cassuto, From Noah to Abraham (Jerusalem: Magnes Press, 1964), 
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10 See the sources cited by Fishbane, "Composition and Structure," 19, nn. 21-26; Fishbane, Text 
and Texture, 146, nn 4-6; and Joann Dewey, Markan Public Debate (Chico, CA: Scholars Press, 
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W Welch, ed, Chiasmus in Antiquity (Hildesheim. Gerstenberg Verlag, 1981), but as even a brief 
look at this volume will indicate, many of these posited structures lack perfect symmetry. 

!! Of course, since the sura of Joseph ıs the best example of extended narrative in the Qur’n, it is 
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‘ABD AL-QADIR AL-JAZA’IRI AND ISLAMIC REFORM 


‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza'iri is best known for leading the resistance to France's 
conquest of Algeria. Recently, his career in Syria, where he resided from 1855 
until his death in 1883, has received more attention, especially his role in 
protecting Damascus’s Christians during the massacre of July 1860.' But al- 
Jazá'ir's contribution to Damascus's intellectual scene has been overlooked 
except for brief mention of lessons he gave on Sufism and the writings of the 
great Andalusian mystic Muhyi al-Din b. ‘Arabi, whose tomb is in the city. 
Much work remains to be done before a complete account of al-Jazá'iri's Syrian 
career is available, including his relations with the Ottomans and local notable 
politicians, and the question of his part in a plot involving Lebanese and Syrian 
notables who conspired to establish an independent Arab kingdom under ‘Abd 
al-Qàdir in 1877-1878.? This article addresses his impact on intellectual life in 
Damascus and presents evidence to indicate reformist tendencies in his thought. 

The idea that *Abd al-Qadir played a role in the genesis of Islamic reform in 
Syria arose from research into the roots of the Salafi movement in Damascus. 
According to Rashid Rida, the father of Salafi Islamic reform in Damascus was 
al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Razzáq al-Bitàr (1837-1917), well-known among historians 
of Syria for his three-volume biographical dictionary of ulama.* His son 
Muhammad Bahjat al-Bitár wrote that al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Razzaq embraced the 
Salafi creed when he was about fifty years old, around 1887,* which coincides 
with Muhammad ‘Abduh’s residence in Beirut where they met in April 1886. 
While other ulama also had contact with ‘Abduh, what was it that predisposed 
al-Bifár to accept his teachings? The answer may lie in al-Bitárs close 
association with ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jazà'iri (1807-1883), who spent the last 
twenty-eight years of his life in Damascus. 

‘Abd al-Qadir surrendered to the French in December 1847 on the condition 
that they allow him to emigrate to either Alexandria or Acre. He departed from 
Algeria on a French warship that took him instead to Toulon, where the French 
made him captive. Thus began a five-year sojourn in France during which he 


! For example, see Linda Schatkowski Schilcher, Families in Politics: Damascene Factions and 
Estates of the 18th and 19th Centuries (Stuttgart: Franz Steiner Verlag, 1985), pp. 87-103, 216-17; 
‘Abd al-Jalll al-TamImi, “L’'Emir Abdelkader à Damas (1855-1860)," Revue d'Histoire Maghrebine, 
VI, 15-16 (1979), 107-15. 

? * Adil al-Sulb, Sufür min al-risala (Beirut, 1966), pp 98, 100, 103. 
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al-Bitár, Hilyat al-bashar fi tarikh al-qarn al-thalith “ashar, 3 vols (Damascus, 1961-1963). 
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148, 192-94 
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was confined to residences designated to accommodate him and his entourage of 
several dozen family members and servants. For much of his stay in France 
* Abd al-Qadir lived at Amboise in a palace that had once housed French kings. 
For the most part the amir devoted himself to studying classical Islamic texts 
and pleading for his release according to the terms of his surrender.’ 

Around December 1848 word reached him that a Christian priest had claimed 
that Islam does not forbid or consider wrong deception and breaking treaties. 
This charge deeply irritated the amir because it was the French who had broken 
their promise to transport him to the Arab east; in essence the priest's assertion 
justified French deceit by holding that *Abd al-Qadir could not be trusted to 
refrain from returning to Algeria or instigating resistance to the French because 
his religion allowed him to break promises. Al-Jaza’iri responded to the charge 
by composing an essay entitled "Sharp Scissors to Cut the Tongue of the 
Slanderer of the Religion of Islam.” In this essay he expounded on the shari‘a’s 
rulings on deception and the fulfilling of promises. He was concerned not only 
with quoting Islamic legal rulings, but also with establishing their truth, and to 
do so he devoted the first two chapters to proving God's existence and to 
proving prophecy in general and that of Muhammad in particular. But achieving 
those tasks required an additional effort, namely defining reason on which such 
proofs are based; therefore the introduction treats the nature and function of 
reason (al-aq). 

‘Abd al-Qádir wrote that reason is the trait which distinguished man from 
other creatures. By exercising reason, man obtains knowledge and may attain 
happiness in this world and the hereafter. ‘Abd al-Qadir described four different 
kinds of reason, two that naturally inhere in all people, and two that are 
acquired. Natural or instinctive reason includes common sense (knowing that 
two is more than one and that one person cannot be in two places at the same 
moment), and it includes the ability to comprehend abstractions. Acquired 
reason includes knowledge obtained through experience and the knowledge of 
the consequences of actions, which knowledge allows man to conquer physical 
appetites demanding immediate gratification. This last form of reason is the 
highest one.!? *Abd al-Qadir then asserted superiority of reason to the physical 
senses by comparing it to vision. Whereas reason comprehends universals or 
abstractions, vision only captures particulars; reason apprehends God and His 
deeds, vision cannot. Reason can comprehend many things at once, but vision 
and all the senses become confused when confronted by a multiplicity of 
stimuli. 





7 Muhammad Sad al-JazWir, Tuhfat al-zahir fi türikh al-jazāħîr wa al-amir ‘Abd al-Qadir 
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* Abd al-Qadir conceived of reason as a faculty analogous and superior to the 
physical senses: an instrument of perception. Reason is a tool available to man 
and of crucial importance in organizing his natural and social existence, but it is 
not a source of morals and values, let alone an adequate basis for perceiving the 
“unseen” world. Therefore man needs prophets to guide him to and teach him 
about God. Sound reason accepts prophetic guidance, which in all matters of 
law and morality completely accords with reason. Writing in 1848, “Abd al- 
Qàdir anticipated one of the major themes of later Muslim thinkers who also 
upheld the harmony of Islam and reason. This did not involve innovative 
thought on *Abd al-Qadir's part, rather he drew on the rationalistic tradition of 
classical Islamic philosophy which sought to reconcile rationally acquired 
knowledge with divinely revealed knowledge.'? 

Al-Jazá'iri obtained his release from captivity from Emperor Napoleon III at 
the end of 1852. The amir then moved to the Ottoman Empire and settled in 
Bursa. In the spring of 1855 members of the Asiatic Society in Paris enrolled 
him in their register of scholars and wrote to him requesting a sample of his 
thought. He responded with an essay entitled “Reminding the Rational Man and 
Alerting the Ignorant Man.” This essay discusses reason, emulation (al-taglid), 
the relationship between reason and revelation, and Muslim-Christian relations. 

At the outset al-Jaza’iri cited a proverb which implies that men should 
ascertain the truth by exercising reason, not by accepting the opinion of an 
authority (al-taqlid). The proverb states that, for the rational man, truth is the 
measure of men, men are not the measure of truth. Elaborating on this 
proverb, ‘Abd al-Qadir observed that people frequently believe what someone 
says because they like and respect him (they take men as the measure of truth). 
The scholar (al-dlim) benefits society by recognizing truth on the basis of 
evidence, not on the basis of what an "authority" claims to be true (he takes 
truth as the measure of men). Anyone who claims to be a scholar, yet emulates 
his forefathers' beliefs and prejudices and does not exercise reason, harms 
society. Al-Jazá'iri added that emulating books does even worse harm. With 
respect to Islamic law he noted that the ulama often disagree on rulings, 
therefore one must select the ruling that most closely conforms to scripture. His 
criticism of emulation is an early expression of what became a basic principle of 
Islamic reform, although he did not espouse the obverse of emulation, namely 
independent reasoning in deducing rulings (al-ijtihdd), which later reformers 
insisted on. 

Al-Jazàá'iri brought reason into relation with revelation by asserting that there 
exists knowledge inaccessible to unaided reason. Such knowledge comes from 
the prophets, whose teachings complement rationally acquired knowledge. 





12 [n a similar fashion Rifa‘a al-Tahtiwi drew on medieval rationalist Islamic themes in his 
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Prophetic knowledge is indispensable to reason, and likewise reason is 
indispensable to revealed knowledge. Al-Jaz4’iri warned against regarding 
religious knowledge (al“ulum al-shar iyya) as contradictory to rational know- 
ledge; nothing the prophets laid down for people contradicts sound reason. (He 
reiterated this idea in a letter to French Freemasons nine years later.) The 
prophets did not come to debate the philosophers, nor to invalidate the rational 
sciences. Rather they came with knowledge compatible with those sciences. 
Whoever thinks that religion contradicts the sciences perpetrates a sin against 
religion. However, revealed knowledge does include matters that the rational 
mind cannot realize on its own; but once guided to such truths by the prophets, 
the sound mind will accept them. 

Prophecy represents a stage beyond or above reason, just as reason perceives 
truths inaccessible to the physical senses. ‘Abd al-Qadir demonstrated this point 
by referring to dreams as a source of knowledge also beyond rational deduction. 
He believed that through dreams men can learn of the future or the whereabouts 
of missing treasure." Likewise, revelation informs man of God's being and 
attributes and teaches man how to worship God, all matters that reason alone 
cannot grasp. 

Al-Jaza’iri’s comments on prophecy include the view that the basic message of 
all religions has been the same, from Adam to Muhammad. Every prophet has 
called on man to believe in one God, to exalt Him, to believe that He is perfect, 
and to preserve human life, reason, wealth, and progeny. The fundamentals of 
all religions are to glorify God and to have compassion for his creatures. 
Differences among the prophets arose from their laying down various rules for 
achieving the same ends. On the relation of Islam to Judaism and Christianity, 
*Abd al-Qadir wrote that Muhammad complemented and perfected God's 
revelations to such earlier prophets as Moses and Jesus. The basic message of 
revealed religions is the same, and if their particular laws differ, they are like 
men who have the same father but different mothers. Were Muslims and 
Christians to heed this truth, then differences between them would disappear, 
and they would be as brothers. 


* * * 


One of the curious episodes of ‘Abd al-Qàdir's Ше was his association with 
French Freemasons which began when members of a Parisian lodge wrote to 
him expressing their admiration for his heroic and humanitarian deeds in July 
1860, when he intervened to save thousands of Damascene Christians from 
Muslim mobs.'? The Masons explained to al-Jaza'iri that they espoused three 
basic principles: the existence of God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
brotherhood of mankind. They also invited him to join the Freemasons. In April 


16 ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Tamimi, *Watha'iq jadida L 'l-Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir,” Revue d'Histoire 
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1861, in response to his reply expressing interest in joining, the Henri IV Lodge 
in Paris decided to consider his bid to join the Masons. In bringing the matter to 
the attention of Grand Master Prince Lucien Murat, a cousin of Emperor 
Napoleon III, the lodge argued that ‘Abd al-Qàdir's joining would give the 
Freemasonry the opportunity to spread its principles in the Arab lands. The 
lodge decided to initiate him by correspondence due to his inability to come to 
Paris. First he had to declare his views on man's duties to God, to his fellow 
man, and to himself, on the immortality of the soul, the equality of all peoples 
before God, and on tolerance. Despite the fact that he responded to these 
questions in a satisfactory manner, he was not enrolled in the society at that 
time, 

It was not until three years later that an Egyptian branch of the French 
Freemasons, the Pyramids Lodge, undertook to initiate ‘Abd al-Qadir on behalf 
of the Henri IV Lodge while he was visiting Alexandria on a journey from 
Mecca to Damascus?! Members of the Pyramids Lodge, like their compatriots 
in Paris, believed that enroling the amir would enhance the prestige of 
Freemasonry in the Arab world. At the initiation ceremony that took place on 
June 18, 1864, al-Jaza'iri impressed his interlocutors with “pensees philoso- 
phiques, developpees avec le poétique êlan de cet esprit oriental”? On hearing 
the news of the initiation, members of the Henri IV Lodge were jubilant. In 
August they received a letteer from ‘Abd al-Qádir, who wrote that he had joined 
because he believed that the society devoted itself to serving God and behaving 
according to principles of equality and brotherhood. The Parisian lodge held a 
celebration to mark the amir's enrollment; at the party one leader expressed the 
hope that al-Jaza'iri would enlighten his Algerian followers and send them out 
to preach Masonic principles, thereby gradually and incessantly spreading 
Freemasonry in the Middle East. 

It is not clear what motivated al-Jaza’iri to join the Masons. Perhaps he 
thought it expedient to cultivate good relations with a group which included 
such powerful figures in Louis Napoleon's entourage as his cousin Lucien Murat 
and high military leaders.? The Masons' proclamation of universal brotherhood 
may have given him hope that Europeans could deal with Muslims on a basis of 
respect rather than superior power aimed at subjugating Muslim countries. 
Moreover, in the 1860s the Masons had a reputation for spirituality and 
devotion to morality. This was before the society's turn to atheistic, anti-clerical 
ideas in 1871.74 For their part, the Masons saw in the amir an instrument to 
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spread their ideas in the Arab lands. But when he visited Paris in the summer of 
1865, he disappointed his hosts by telling them that while he sympathized with 
their aims, they erred in believing that he could propagate Freemasonry. 
Muslims considered the Masons atheists and troublemakers, and at any rate the 
Ottoman authorities would not permit the establishment of a Masonic lodge.** It 
appears that his association with the Masons was short-lived, ending with his 
1865 visit to Paris. 


* * * 


Toward the end of his life, al-Jaza'iri seems to have established some contact 
with Muhammad *Abduh. While one of the amir's biographers states that he 
corresponded with ‘Abduh, no such correspondence was published in Rida’s 
biography of ‘Abduh, or in the biography of the amir written by his son, who 
reproduced many of the letters he sent and received, or in the recently-published 
correspondence by ‘Abd al-Jalil al-Tamimi in Revue d'Histoire Maghrebine.**® 
When *Abduh arrived in Beirut in the early months of 1883, the ailing ‘Abd 
al-Qàdir immediately sent his son Muhyi al-Din to meet him?" Soon after, the 
amir died, and ‘Abduh wrote to al-Jazá'iri's sons to express his condolences.”* 
Later, two ulama from al-JazA'iri's circle met “Abduh in Beirut and developed a 
rapport with him. It is probable that the amir's followers received issues of al- 
‘Urwah al-Wuthqa, the journal ‘Abduh and al-Afghàni published in 1884: a list 
of the journal’s recipients in Damascus includes two of al-JazA'ir's sons. This 
is not to suggest compatibility between *Abduh's neo-Mut‘tazilite rationalism 
and al-Jazá'ir's ideas, but it does indicate а common interest in reforming 
Islamic thought with a view to elevating the role of reason. 

While al-Jazá'id laid the foundation for Islamic reform in Damascus, he 
cannot be counted among its advocates or its early formulators. Rather he 
appears to represent a shari'a-minded Sufi who elevated the place of reason in 
Islam. This is close to the thesis of Ahmed Nader, who has written on Algerian 
Sufi orders for the period 1830-1850. Nader argues that ‘Abd al-Qàdir's 
experiences in forging unity among fractious tribes led him to base his authority 
on the idea of strictly adhering to the Qur'àn. That is he took on the role of 
amir al-mu'minin, commander of the believers, not just head of a local 
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Qadiriyya branch. As Pessah Shinar has observed, al-Jazá'iri tried to enforce 
religious sanctions against alcohol, gambling and smoking?! His son and 
biographer, Muhammad Sa'id, related that the amir also tried to force men to 
pray five times a day in mosques, and those found in their shops at prayer time 
were beaten.” It is possible that al-Jazà'ir's reputedly strict application of 
religious law was connected to his journey to the eastern Arab lands in the 
1820s. 

In 1825 ‘Abd al-Qàdir and his father left Algeria to perform the pilgrimage. 
On its completion they joined the pilgrim caravan bound for Damascus, and on 
the way they met the famous itinerant Sufi, al-Shaykh Khalid al-Naqshbandi (c. 
1780-1827). When they arrived in Damascus they took up residence at one of 
the mosques al-Shaykh Khalid used for propagating the Naqshbandiyya- 
Khalidiyya order. They spent four months there practicing the Naqshbandi 
rituals and learning its prayers with one of al-Shaykh Khdlid’s deputies, al- 
Shaykh Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allāh al-Khanî. 

This little-known meeting between two of the nineteenth century's most 
fascinating Muslim figures may have had a formative impact on al-Jaza’iri’s 
thought. After all, he was no more than eighteen years old at the time, and 
al-Shaykh Khalid was at the peak of his career as propagator of a reformist 
strand of the Naqshbandiyya which he had carried from India to the Middle 
East. His charisma was legendary and his supporters were said to number 
thousands throughout Iraq, Syria, and Turkey. The reformist Naqshbandi 
Strand he taught called for returning to Islam’s scriptural sources and 
scrupulously obeying religious law, messages incorporated into the Indian 
Nagshbandiyya by the eighteenth-century Delhi reformer Shih Wall АПаһ. In 
connection with ‘Abd al-Qadir’s affiliation with the Qadiri order, it is interesting 
to note that al-Shaykh Khalid had induced Muhammad b. ‘Abd АҺ al-Khani 
to leave Hamah, where he gave religious instruction and belonged to the local 
Qadirî branch, and to come to Damascus and spread the Naqshbandiyya- 
Khálidiyya.7 Even though ‘Abd al-Qádir and his father spent several months 
with al-Khani studying al-Shaykh Khàlid's shari‘a-minded Sufism, they did not 
spread the order on returning to Algeria, perhaps because of their paramount 
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status in the local branch of the Qadiriyya. Whether or not al-Shaykh Khalid 
profoundly influenced young ‘Abd al-Qàdir we may never know unless 
documents surface that shed more light on this episode. It is also possible that 
when ‘Abd al-Qadir was in the Hijéz he came into contact with ulama 
sympathetic to the call of Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahhiab, but we have no 
evidence of that. 

The greatest testimony to al-Jaz&’iri’s shari‘a-minded Sufism is his lengthy 
work, Kitab al-mawaqif, in which he expounded on the esoteric meanings of 
Quranic verses and Prophetic oral reports.’ ‘Abd al-Qàdir wrote that true Sufis 
neither invalidate the apparent meanings of scripture nor claim to possess the 
only true understanding of scripture. Rather they affirm the literal meanings and 
claim to uncover hidden meanings in addition. He supported this argument by 
stating that the Companions of the Prophet also sought hidden meanings of 
scripture.? 

Throughout this work ‘Abd al-Qàdir reiterated the point that Sufis must 
adhere to the shari‘a no matter how profound their esoteric knowledge of God. 
In fact, the mark of a true Sufi is that he adheres more closely to the commands 
and prohibitions of the shari‘a the more closely he draws to God. Anyone: who 
claims to follow the Sufi way and fails to observe the shari‘a is a liar ‘Abd 
al-Qádir tells the reader that he once asked God to give him a light by which to 
know Him. God advised the amir that he had the Qur'an and the Sunna, and 
that he should act according to them, for the yoke of the shari‘a is not removed 
from the neck of the most perfect Sufi.*! In another passage al-Jazá'iri wrote 
that closeness to God (al-wilaya) is achieved by worship. As for those who by 
wilãya mean miracles, fame, and popularity, they commit the sin of polytheism 
(al-shirk).? In a similar vein al-Jazà'ir commented on the well-known 
injunction against monasticism (al-rahbaniyya). He noted that some ignorant 
shaykhs commanded their disciples to fast at times not stipulated by the shari'a, 
presumably as a sign of devotion. ‘Abd al-Qàdir advised believers that following 
the commands and prohibitions of the Sunna in word, deed, and intention 
required the greatest effort, therefore supererogatory fasting is an unnecessary 
burden.? 

Another broad theme running through a/-Mawaqif concerns the limits of 
reason. In this respect ‘Abd al-Qadir frequently criticized dialectical theologians 
(ahl al-kalam) for trying to understand the nature of God and His attributes by 
employing reason alone. He wrote that whoever tried to know God's essence 
through reason would become perplexed: such were the theologians.“ These 
scholars arrived at conflicting opinions about God's nature because of their 


3% “Abd al-Qadir al-Jazà'iri, Kitab al-mawagif fi al-tasawwuf wa T-wd'z wa 1-irshad, 3 vols. 
(Damascus, 1966). 
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reliance on reason; but reason is limited and tied by its own rules, whereas God 
is above reason. Elsewhere al-Jazà'iri observed that rational faith in God is of 
a high order, but lower than that obtained through heeding the prophets who 
inform man of his duty to worship God. Reason has a limit, and the nobility of 
reason lies in accepting the prophets’ revelations.“ In general, knowledge of God 
obtained by illumination or intuition (al-kashf) is superior to that acquired by 
reason, which cannot truly attain knowledge of God." These strictures on the 
limits of reason do not represent an abandonment of al-JazA'iri's earlier essays, 
for they too drew a boundary between knowledge attainable by reason and 
knowledge attainable by prophecy. 

‘Abd al-Qàdir's adoption of shari‘a-minded Sufism followed a widespread 
pattern in nineteenth-century Islamic thought anticipated by thinkers of the 
previous century. Though al-Jazü'iri may have first imbibed such Sufism from 
al-Shaykh Khalid, he did not embrace the Naqshbandi shaykh’s intolerant 
attitude toward non-Sunnis, an attitude he assimilated in India.“ Rather al- 
Jaza’iri’s experiences disposed him to adopt a more ecumenical approach to the 
plurality of religions and communal groups within Islam. 

That he also insisted on reason’s inability to grasp truths in the realm of the 
unseen (al-ghayb) set him apart from Muhammad *Abduh's neo-Mu'tazilism, 
but not from Salafis such as Rashid Віда and the Damascene Jamal al-Din 
al-Qàsimi. Al-JazA'iri's call for strict adherence to the shari‘a and his elevation 
of reason were adopted by his ulama followers, who advocated a return to the 
ways of Islam's first generations and launched the Salafi movement in Syria. 
The personal ties between al-Jazá'iri and reformist ulama underline his role in 
the history of Islamic reform. 

The ulama who admired al-Jazá'iri initiated Islamic reform in Damascus and 
this suggests that he had a formative influence on intellectual life there. *Abd 
al-Razzàq al-Bitár, the founder of Islamic reform in Damascus, had a long and 
close relationship with ‘Abd al-Qàdir, such that he became known as thani al- 
amir, which can be rendered as the amir's second. Two other members of al- 
Jaza’iri’s circle were Muhammad al-Khani (1832-1898) and his son ‘Abd al- 
Маја (1847-1901). When ‘Abd al-Qadir visited Damascus as a youth in 1825 
he had met Muhammad al-Khani’s father, Muhammad b. ‘Abd Allah 
(1798-1862), who taught al-Jaz@’iri the rituals and practices of the 
Naqshbandiyya-Khülidiyya Sufi order. When ‘Abd al-Qàdir returned to Syria 
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thirty years later he rekindled his relationship with the elder Khàni and 
developed cordial ties with his son and grandson. The younger Muhammad al- 
Khaini studied Sufism with the amir, who provided him with a monthly stipend, 
made him guardian for two of his daughters, and bequeathed to him 10,000 
piasters?! Muhammad al-Khani’s son ‘Abd al-Majid represented the third 
generation of Khanis to occupy a prominent place in Damascus's cultural scene, 
and he grew up in an intellectual climate colored by his father’s and 
grandfather's status as Naqshbandi shaykhs.? ‘Abd al-Majid also became 
familiar with the amir, spending much of his time at al-Jazà'irn's villa in 
Dummar, a hamlet outside Damascus. He became one of the leading poets of 
his generation and composed many poems lauding ‘Abd al-Qadir, who often 
rewarded him for his efforts. ‘Abd al-Majid corresponded with ‘Abduh and 
joined the small band of reformist ulama that emerged in Damascus in the 
mid-1880s. 

Another figure from al-Jaza'ir's circle was ‘Abd al-Ghani al-Ghunaymi 
(1807-1881), a shaykh who accompanied the amir on his pilgrimage to Mecca in 
1862.5 Al-Ghunaymi acquired a reputation as a liberal thinker and played a key 
role in the intellectual formation of Damascus's foremost advocate of education 
reform, Tahir al-JazA'iri (1852-1920),^* who was no relation to ‘Abd al-Qàdir. 

The amir's brother Ahmad (1833-1902) belonged to the same network of 
reformist ulama.” On settling in Damascus he took up teaching at a mosque 
and holding dhikr sessions of the Qàdiriyya order in his home. He became 
renowned for espousing sober, shari‘a-minded Sufism, and he composed an 
essay in which he explained that the true Sufi scrupulously observes divine 
commands and prohibitions. Ahmad al-Jaz4’iri sharply denounced those who 
claimed to possess divine gifts (al-kardmat) which supposedly permitted them to 
violate the dictates of revealed law, and those who said they had reached a state 
of proximity to God that placed them above observing religious law. Amir 
Ahmad wrote that such men knew only how to dress as Sufis in order to exploit 
the gullibility of commoners. His shari‘a-mindedness is said to have extended to 
the Sufi rituals he conducted, for a Salafi reformer noted that they were “void of 
the blemishes of innovation," and that in general *his way is the way of the 
Hadith, acting according to it, and calling to adhering to it.” 





5! On al-Kháni's inheritance from ‘Abd al-Qüdir, see Center for Historical Documentation 
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Further evidence of the orientation of ‘Abd al-Qàdir's associates lies in their 
influence on younger religious students. Al-Ghunaymi’s impact on Tahir al- 
Jazá'iri's reformist outlook has been mentioned. In addition, Ahmad al-Jaza’iri, 
Muhammad al-Khàni, and ‘Abd al-Razzāq al-Bitár helped sow the seed of 
religious reform in a young religious student, Jamàl al-Din al-Qasimi, who later 
became the leading voice of Salafi reform in Syria.“ Yet another reformer, ‘Abd 
al-Qadir b. Badrün, attended the lessons of the amir.? Nearly every advocate of 
religious reform in late Ottoman Damascus emerged from al-Jazá'iri's network 
of associates, so it appears that he played a seminal role in kindling the flame of 
modern Islamic reform in the city. 

If *Abd al-Qàdir played this role, what accounts for it? The possible influence 
of al-Shaykh Khalid has been discussed. Perhaps more important was the 
impact on his outlook left by his prolonged struggle against the French and his 
efforts to overcome divisions among his Muslim countrymen. An emphasis on 
enforcing the shari‘a could have raised ‘Abd al-Qàdir's stature above that of 
competing Sufi shaykhs and marabouts. This emphasis also had the potential to 
unify a tribally, socially, and ecologically divided (among transhumants, 
peasants, and townsmen) society. The stress on reason may have stemmed from 
the need for pragmatism in relations with the French, or alternatively during his 
sojourn in France, where he encountered Christian propaganda against Islam of 
the kind that inspired his 1848 essay. These suggestions are of a hypothetical 
nature, and a more complete explanation of ‘Abd al-Qadir’s reformist tendencies 
can only emerge from a reevaluation of his life that integrates the various facets 
and stages of his career. 


Dickinson College DAVID COMMINS 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
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RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND 
THE MUSLIM ORIENT 


Life in the East is fierce, short 
hazardous, and in extremes. Its elements 
are few and simple, not exhibiting the 
long range and undulation of European 
existence, but rapidly reaching the best 
and the worst. 


Emerson, “Persian Poetry" 


The involvement of Emerson, Thoreau, and Alcott in Oriental thought is 
essentially part of the beginnings of comparative religion as a field for further 
study,! but it goes beyond that. In Emerson's case it influences his writing— 
particularly his interest in and admiration for the Sufi poets, and especially 
Hafiz and Sa‘di.?-In 1822, a year after his graduation from college, writing to his 


! See Carl T. Jackson, The Oriental Rehgions and American Thought: Nineteenth-Century 
Explorations (Westport, CT: Greenwood Press, 1981). The book attempts to establish the beginnings 
and nse of America’s discovery of the Asian religions— particularly of Hinduism, Buddhism, and of 
Confucianism. The argument of the book is that American interest in Oriental thought 15 certainly 
not a passing fad. Americans began to discover Far-Eastern religion as early as the 1700s, and 
dunng the nineteenth century, with the emergence of the transcendental explorations, this interest 
exploded. Jackson limits the term "Oriental religion" to the religions of the Far East, mainly India, 
China and Japan and excludes Islam and other religions of Western Asia 

For an overview of Western literary attitudes toward Islam, see the author's articles. The Image of 
Islam in Whittier's Poetry," ІЛА5, I, 2 (1984), 31-41; “А Reflection on and Analysis of Western 
Literary Sources on Islam," IAS, П, 2 (1985), 47-67; “In Search of the Onent: The Muslim East on 
the Contemporary American Literary Scene," IAS, ПІ, 1 (1986), 43-49; and “Lured by the Exotic 
Levant The Muslim East to the American Traveler of the Nineteenth Century," 7Q, XXXI (1987), 
167-93. Edward Said's Orientalism (New York: Vintage Books, 1979), intelligently offers an all- 
encompassing discussion of the word (Orientalism) Said argues that the word suggests Western 
ideas, beliefs, cliches, and learning about the Muslim Orient 

? Saadi, or Sadil, was born at Shiráz in A.D 1194; the epithet Shirazi applies equally to him and 
to Hafiz, as much honored natives of that Dar al- Ulum, or seat of learning. Sa‘dI’s proper name was 
Muslih al-Din or the Reformer of the faith, though he was better known afterwards by that of 
Shaykh Sa'dI Shirüzi: Sadî properly signifying felicity. A Sufi of profound learning, Sadî was both 
a poet and a philosopher, or master in every branch of science, and accomplished in the polite arts 
and mysticism. For a length of time he led the life of a traveler. He had visited North Africa, 
Abyssima, Egypt, Syria, Palestine, Armenia, Asia Minor, and every province of Iran, and had often 
traveled on foot to Mecca to make pilgrimage. Sa‘dI’s work consists of a wide range of books, 
twenty two in all. Of these books, six, including The Gulistan, a book of ethics and rules for conduct 
in life, are prose; the rest poetry: elegies, ghazals, and odes. And Hafiz, Shams al-Din Muhammad 
Shirazi, born іп 1320, was lyric poet and panegyrist; and commonly considered in Persia as the 
pre-eminent master of the ghazal, a literary form generally equated with the lyric. In youth he earned 
the title hafiz (Qur'áàn-Memorizer), which became his pen-name, and his poetry proves that he 
acquired a competence in all the Muslim sciences taught in his day. Though credited with learned 
works in prose, his fame rests entirely on his Diwan, a book of mystical verses or lyrics that 
demonstrates his doctrine of intellectual Sufism, a doctrine of absolute surrender to the Infinite and 
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mentor and favorite aunt, Mary Moody Emerson, who informed him of 
Oriental books she had recently come upon, Emerson remarks: 


I am curious to read your Hindu mythologies. One is apt to lament over 
indolence and ignorance, when he reads some of those sanguine students of 
the Eastern antiquities, who seem to think that all the books of knowledge, 
and all the wisdom of Europe twice-told, lie hid in the treasures of the 
Bramins and the volumes of Zoroaster. When I lie dreaming on the 
possible contents of pages, as dark to me as the characters on the Seal of 
Solomon, I console myself with calling it learning's EI Dorado. Every man 
has a fairy land just beyond the compass of his horizon . . . and it is very 
natural that literature at large should look for some fanciful stores of mind 
which surpassed example and possibility? 


It seems probable that Emerson had already known something of the Orientals 
before he wrote this letter to his aunt, as Frederic I. Carpenter suggests.* But as 
yet he is not fully aware of them. The course of correspondence between Mary 
Moody Emerson and her nephew marked not only the presence of the Orient at 
the dawning of Emerson's intellectual development, but also his admiration for 
it. In turn Aunt Mary's enthusiasm led to and encouraged the youth’s life-long 
habit of speaking of the Orient. A few months earlier Emerson had written: 


I was the pampered child of the East. I was born where the soft western 
gale breathed upon me fragrance of cinnamon groves, and through the 
seventy windows of my hall the eye fell on the Arabian harvest. A hundred 
elephants, apparelled in cloth of gold, carried my train to war, and the 
smile of the Great King beamed upon Omar. But now—the broad Indian 
moon looks through the broken arches of my tower, and the wind of 
desolation fans me with poisonous airs; the spider’s threads are the 
tapestry which adorns my walls and the rain of night is heard in my halls 
for the music of the daughters of Cashmere? 


At this stage Emerson's Orientalism, Arthur Christy suggests, was not yet 
“disciplined by many books.” Though undisciplined it may be, the early phase 
of Emerson's Orientalism shows an awareness of the outlandish and the 


to the overwhelming forces of the Soul. The two poets had a tremendous reputation not only in 
Persia but also in the rest of the Muslim world. Their Sufi school of thought was in itself a 
movement that flourished in Islamic literature and philosophy, and became characterisfic of "liberal" 
expression, liberal in that it ran against the literary norms of the day. 
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inaccessible—the other half of the world—an awareness of its attractiveness, 
romance, poetry, and religion. Such an awareness of the Orient constitutes only 
fragments of fantasy that reflect Emerson’s preoccupation with exoticism. “The 
Arabian harvest" is at variance with Indian Cashmere, and is of course of a 
ditterent taste, and Omar, whether the second Muslim Caliph or not, is difficult 
to associate with the beams of the Indian moon But Emerson did not linger 
much on these matters. What concerned him is the romantic suggestiveness of 
the "cinnamon groves,” “the broken arches," “the cloth of gold," and “the 
broad Indian moon” as a source of literary enchantment with the Orient. These 
early quotations show little knowledge on Emerson's part of Oriental literatures 
and religions. As Frederic Carpenter perceptively suggests, Emerson's immature 
interest іп the Orient varied between “fascination and aversion." But the feeling 
of aversion predominated in his early writing. For thirteen years, from the age of 
twenty-one to thirty-four (the period from 1824 to 1837), Emerson did not 
record any significant ideas or concern with the Orient, either Islamic or non- 
Islamic. Perhaps this lack of interest was due to the difficulty in obtaining 
sufficient information. Later in his career Emerson exploited the attractive 
mystery of the Orient and appropriated much of its culture to his own uses. But 
he was not an Orientalist himself, though he gradually began to rediscover 
Oriental material and to read all the Islamic books he came upon.? 

There is no certain proof, observes Arthur Christy, as to when Emerson 
practically came under the influence of Oriental thought.? But it is evident that 
Greek Platonism was the chief element in formulating his Orientalism, which 
was a relatively late development in Emerson's career. “The kernel of Emerson's 
Orientalism,"!? to use Carpenter's words, lies in his series of Occidental 
biographical lectures, Representative Men (1850). Though it did not offer much 
space for specific Islamic material, the book contained references to it, especially 
in the essay on “Plato.” The first sentence in the essay reads: “Among secular 
books, Plato only is entitled to Omar's fanatical compliment to the Koran, when 
he said, ‘Burn the libraries; for their value is in this book.'"!! The application of 
Omar's statement on the Quran (alleged to be said at the conquest of 
Alexandria) to Plato's work brings East to West whereby certain boundaries and 
categories are set up, associations and distinctions made. The Orient is given a 
space where it stands vis-à-vis the Occident. While in Egypt “Plato . . . imbibed 
the idea of one Deity,” writes Emerson, “in which all things are absorbed,” and 
thus 





? Carpenter, Emerson and Asia, p. 9 
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The unity of Asia; and the detail of Europe; the infinitude of the Asiastic 
soul and the defining, result-loving, machine-making, surface-seeking, 
opera-going Europe,—Plato came to join, and, by contact, to enhance the 
energy of each. The excellence of Europe and Asia are in his brain. 
Metaphysics and natural philosophy expressed the genius of Europe; he 
substructs the religion of Asia, as the base. (Works, IV, 53-54) 


While Asia is associated with the soul and "religion," Europe is associated with 
the mind and **metaphysics and natural philosophy.” This distinction suppresses 
Asiatic religions to a substructural level. But their presence as "the base" of 
European culture is, though reductionist, of significance. Plato's arrival in 
ancient Egypt is an arrival of defining, and “This defining is philosophy" 
(Works, IV, 47). “At last, comes Plato," writes Emerson, “the distributor who 
needs no barbaric paint, or tattoo, or whooping; for he can define. He leaves 
with Asia the vast and superlative; he is the arrival of accuracy and intelligence" 
(Works, IV, 47). From the very outset Emerson initiates his analysis by 
distinguishing the “Two Cardinal facts" at the base of all human philosophy: 
what he considers as “the one, and the two," or Unity and Variety (Works, IV, 
47). The split had appeared and reappeared in many forms: as the one and the 
many, being versus intellect, rest versus motion, and finally East versus West. 
The key passage follows: “The country of unity, of immovable institutions . . . 
of men faithful in doctrine and in practice to the idea of a deaf, unimplorable, 
immense fate, is Asia. . . . On the other side, the genius of Europe is active and 
creative." East and West are intellectually defined here. The difference between 
them is neither geographical, nor racial. It is a difference in the cultures that 
distinguishes the two worlds. In any case, Emerson's pro-Western stance is too 
evident to be missed: he speaks of “immovable institutions" and of a “deaf, 
unimplorable fate” in characterizing the Orient, but emphasizes the “active” and 
"creative" in characterizing the Western mind, which clearly stands higher. And 
finally Europe is “а land of arts, inventions, trade, freedom. If the East loved 
infinity, the West delighted in boundaries" (Works, IV, 52) 

Certainly it is not out of dislike that Emerson subordinates the Orient to the 
Occident; but it is specifically out of his belief in a consequential movement of 
history, a movement which would establish the Occident as superior and the 
Orient as inferior. In the “Divinity School Address" Emerson writes, suggesting: 


I look for the hour when that supreme Beauty which ravished the souls of 
those Eastern men, and chiefly of those Hebrews, and through their lips 
spoke oracles to all time, shall speak in the West also. The Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures contain immortal sentences, that have bread of life to 
millions. But they have no epical integrity; are fragmentary; are not shown 
in their order to the intellect. I look for the new Teacher that shall follow 
so far those shining laws that he shall see them come full circle, 


7 Robert E. Spiller, et al, eds, The Collected Works of Ralph Waldo Emerson (Cambridge. 
Harvard University Press, 1971), 1, 92-93. 
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In Plato Emerson saw a “new Teacher,” a teacher who prefigures America’s 
"strong man" who, in turn, “has entered the race" (JMN, II, 218). Thus, 
Emerson attempts to identify himself with Plato, and his identification with the 
Greek philosopher implicates him in the westward movement of civilization; it 
suggests America's preeminence in world history, a preeminence which is part of 
a sequential movement that involves a transition from the Oriental to the 
Occidental, and from Europe to America. 

Emerson's assessment of world civilization is not motivated by any kind of 
bias against the Orient. On the contrary, there is a strong evidence to believe 
that he has a unique admiration for it. The essay on "Persian Poetry," for 
instance, his fascination with the Sufi poets, his imitation of Hafiz and Sa‘di, his 
numerous quotations from the Qur'àn and other Islamic literature, his efforts to 
appropriate Indian and Brahmin mythology, all suggest a uniquely sympathetic 
attitude. In the essay on “Plato” Emerson points out that the Orient had 
something the Greek “Teacher” could not possess, something that kept him 
from influencing the multitude: “It is almost the sole deduction from the merit 
of Plato, that his writings have not,—what is no doubt incident to this regnancy 
of intellect in his work,—the vital authority which the screams of prophets and 
the sermons of unlettered Arabs and Jews possess" (Works, IV, 76). Emerson 
was deeply attracted to the Oriental mind, to its “vital authority," unity, 
spirituality, and mysticism. All were among the several things that drew him 
toward the Orient—not as a place, but certainly as a cultural idea. But 
Emerson’s Western preference is more overt, though he grants the Orientals 
(Arabs, Persians, Indians) a fair position on the scale of civilization: “If it comes 
back to the question of final superiority," Emerson writes, “it is too plain that 
there is no question that the star of empire rolls West” (Works, X, 179). 
Emerson’s concern here is with the superiority of an Occidental West as opposed 
to the inferiority of an Oriental East. Being Occidental is being better: 
“Orientalism is Fatalism, resignation: Occidentalism is Freedom and Will. We 
Occidentals are educated to wish to be first" (JMN, X, 90).!* Suffice it to say 
that Emerson read and admired the Orientals without abandoning an awareness 
of his ascendency and superiority. His final verdict is *we read the Orientals, but 
remain Occidental" (JMN, XIV, 166). 

In a lecture on “Natural Religion," which he read to a group of religious 
liberals known as “Radicals” at their meeting held in Boston in 1869, Emerson, 
while he discusses the doctrines of the existence of Christ, is reported in the 
newspapers as having said that 





13 In 1850 Emerson began to keep a separate journal entitled "The Ortentalist" where he entered, 
observes Carpenter, “the philosophy of India, the poetry of Persia and Arabia, and the wisdom of all 
the Oriental countries at once. And from this source he drew much of the nchness which he was to 
put into his later essays ” Carpenter, Emerson and Asia, р. 22 

М In another entry in the journals Emerson writes: “with our Saxon education and habit of 
thought we all require to be first. Each man must somehow think himself the first in his own career," 
JMN, IX, 218-19 
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We measure all religions by their civilizing power. We account Moham- 
medanism, Mormonism, Thugism, Agapism, and other sects, old or new, 
which gratify the passions, as mischievous and therefore false. Christianity, 
on the other hand, throve against the physical interests and passions of 
men, and needs no other stamp of truth.§ 


That the Muslim Orient is characterized by a religion which gratifies “the 
physical interests and passions of men" Emerson accepts at this point by 
ignoring the spiritual foundation of the religion, but in the same lecture he 
points out, somewhat apologetically, that although the “character of Mohammed 
is, on the page of history, very bad," there is “а certain spiritual elevation in [the 
Prophet's character], which appeared in his followers. And certainly in the 
Koran, whether they have borrowed the Christian Scriptures or not, there is 
abundance of noble sentences."'!$ Even with this assumption of borrowing from 
the Christian Scriptures," Emerson recognized in the Quran an “abundance of 
noble sentences" which certainly struck his mind to the furthest extremes. 
Emerson's interest in the Muslim Orient, however, reveals that he was more 
prepared to be involved in certain manifestations of the outer form of the 
religion—as is indicated in specific sayings and utterances—than in its 
philosophical, theoretical dogmas. Thus Emerson imbued his writing with 
Islamic quotations, or brief, incidentally confused, references to Islamic 
metaphysics and made these subservient to his views. 

In an essay on “Fate,” which appeared in The Conduct of Life (1860), 
Emerson displays his understanding of the concept at hand. 


Great men, great nations, have not been boasters and buffoons, but 
perceivers of the terror of life, and have manned themselves to face it. The 
Spartan, embodying his religion in his country, dies before its majesty 
without a question. The Turk, who believes his doom is written on the iron 
leaf in the moment when he entered the world, rushes on the enemy's sabre 
with undivided will The Turk, the Arab, the Persian, accepts the 
foreordained fate:— 


15 Clarence Gohdes, ed., Uncollected Lectures by Ralph Waldo Emerson (New York: William E. 
Rudge, 1932), p. 54. 

'5 Ibid , p. 60. 

U Emerson's skepticism toward Islam was typical of the time Writing to Emerson, Thomas 
Carlyle, in a letter after the conclusion of the series “On Heroes," singles out the lecture on 
Muhammad for special mention and describes the effect on his audience. “The lecture on Mahomet 
[“The Hero as Prophet"] astonished my worthy friends beyond measure. It seems then this Mahomet 
was not a quack? Not a bit of him! That he is a better Christian, with his ‘bastard Christianity,' than 
the most of us shovel-hatted?," The Correspondence of Emerson and Carlyle, ed. Joseph Slater (New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1964), p. 274. The lecture, published in London in 1841, has been 
praised as a fair treatment of the Prophet. It was not, but it must be admitted that Carlyle attempted 
to overcome all prejudices, and to enter with sympathetic imagination into the subject Carlyle's final 
verdict on the Prophet is: sincere but "he is by no means the truest of Prophets." 
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“On two days, it steads not to run from they grave, 
The appointed, and unappointed day; 
On the first, neither balm nor physician can save, 
Nor thee, on the second, the Universe slay.” 
(Works, V1, 5) 


Emerson urges to the conclusion that the doctrine of fatalism may be turned to a 
beneficient force, if it is properly understood. But it can also be a social evil if 
accepted passively or resignedly. Emerson’s understanding of the concept is 
enhanced by the succeeding essay on “Power.” The essay develops the idea of 
freedom overagainst surrender to fate, which to Emerson is a characteristic of 
Islamic Orientalism: “Orientalism is Fatalism, resignation." A complete 
resignation to fate Emerson dismisses as distasteful. In the Preface that Emerson 
wrote for Sa‘di’s Gulistan, in 1865, he describes the Persian poets as fatalists: 
“In common with his countrymen, Saadi gives prominence to fatalism, a 
doctrine which, in Persia, in Arabia, and in India, has had in all ages a dreadful 
charm. ‘To all men,’ says the Koran, ‘is their day of death appointed, and they 
cannot postpone or advance it one hour.'"!* Emerson illustrates his point with a 
quotation from the Qur'an which in turn expresses its fatalist nature. Emerson’s 
argument here constitutes his own understanding of an Oriental system of 
determinism, a determinism which distinguishes two predestinate points in every 
man’s life: the day of his birth and that of his death. In the essay on “Persian 
Poetry” Emerson characterizes the Persians, stressing their fatalism: “Religion 
and poetry are all their civilization. The religion teaches an inexorable destiny. It 
distinguishes only two days in each man’s history,—his birthday, called the Day 
of the Lot, and the Day of Judgment. Courage and absolute submission to what 
is appointed for him are his virtues" (Works, VIII, 238-39). 

But Emerson found much more in the Persian poets than fatalism. The Sufi 
poets influenced Emerson more profoundly than any other group of Oriental 
writers. ? The affinity between Emerson’s thought and the Persian poets is 
tangible. But his remarks on them and their poetry remain rather general. Even 
though he developed an ideal concept on HAfiz and Sa'di, Emerson did not 
seem to have attempted to characterize them as poets, to see in what way, or 





18 The Gulistan; or, Rose Garden of Saadi, trans Francis Gladwin (Boston. Ticknor and Fields, 
1865), p ix. 

19 Emerson wrote two essays and two poems dealing with Persian poets and poetry The most 
important among these pieces 1s the essay on "Persian Poetry" included in Letters and Social Aims 
Second is his poem “Saadh,” first published in The Dial Third is the preface to the first American 
edition of Sa‘di’s Gulistan (1865). And finally is the idealized interpretation of Hafiz and Sa‘di in 
*Fragments on the Poet and the Poetic Gift." Emerson also translated Persian poetry from Von 
Hammer Purgstall, some of which ts published in the Centenary Edition; Works, IX, 298-305 
However, see for a general introduction to Emerson's debt to Persian philosophy and mysticism 
Mansur Ekhtiar's Emerson and Persia (Tehran: Tehran University Press, 1976) Ekhtiar looks mainly 
at Emerson's increasing interest in the Persian poets’ mysticism, discussing briefly such concepts as 
Sufism and other doctrines Emerson found in Muslim Persia. Also see J D Yohannan's “‘Emerson’s 
Translations of Persian Poetry from German Sources," American Literature, XIV (1942-1943), 
407-20, and “The Influence of Persian Poetry upon Emerson's Work," American Literature, XV 
(1943-1944), 25-41 The articles indicate the number of translations of Persian poetry from German 
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ways, they were similar, and how they differed. Yet he admired their poetry and 
accepted it as ideal. And he viewed them as poets of intellectual liberty. While 
they believed in a designated fate, the Persian poets enjoyed an “intellectual 
freedom” that was part of a joyful attitude toward life (Works, VIII, 418). In 
“Fate” Emerson admires the “sallies of freedom”: “One example of which is the 
verse of the Persian Hafiz, ‘Tis written on the gate of Heaven, ‘Woe to him who 
suffers himself to be betrayed by Fate!’” (Works, VI, 29). And again 


We learn that the soul of Fate is the soul of us, as Hafiz sings, 


“Alas! till now I had not known, 
My guide and fortune’s guide are one.” 
(Works, VI, 40) 


In the essay on "Persian Poetry," referring to Hafiz’s “heroic sentiment and 
contempt for the world," Emerson writes: 


And sometimes his . . . world [is] only one pebble more in the eternal 
vortex and revolution of Fate:— 


“Т am: what I am 
My dust will be again." 
(Works, VIII, 250) 


In the essay on "power," while he discusses the forms of power and the ideas of 
freedom, Emerson speaks of "this affirmative force. . . . ‘On the neck of the 
young man,’ said Hafiz, ‘sparkles no gem so gracious as enterprise" (Works, VI, 
57). And at the end of The Conduct of Life, in the essay on "Illusions," Emerson 
writes, pointing out the charm of illusions and the necessity of recognizing them, 


It would be hard to put more mental and moral philosophy than the 
Persians have thrown into a sentence, 


*Fooled thou must be, thou wisest of the wise: 
Then be the fool of virtue, not of vice." 
(Works, VI, 325) 


Undoubtedly Emerson liked this quality of freedom and mental force which the 
Persian poets had. Speaking of the relative recklessness toward life which they 
expressed in their poetry, Emerson quotes Hafiz: 


I batter the wheel of heaven 
When it rolls not rightly by 
I am not one of the snivellers 
Who fall thereon and die. 
(Works, VIII, 244-45) 


sources, and discuss the nature of the influence of those translations 1n Emerson's work Also helpful 
and much more broad ıs Fanda Hellal’s dissertation ‘‘Emerson’s Knowledge and Use of Islamic 
Literature,” University of Houston, 1971 The dissertation investigates mainly Emerson's reading in 
Near Eastern literature and his use of the Qur'ün and Persian poetry. 
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Again: 


Loose the knots of the heart; never think on thy fate: 
No Euclid has yet disentangled that snarl. 
(Works, VIII, 246) 


It is this bold but joyful attitude toward life that Emerson admires most; for, 
like Hafiz, he believed that the force of men's thoughts lies in the way of uttering 
them. “Loose the knots of the heart" is in effect a statement that shows the 
willingness to die when the appointed time comes. 

This quality of recklessness is also a quality of rejoicing and intellectual 
vastness. As Emerson tells us, “Hafiz praises wine, maidens, boys, birds, 
mornings, and music, to give vent to his immense hilarity and sympathy with 
every form of beauty and joy. . . . Those are the natural topics and language of 
his wit and perception. But it is the play of wit and joy of song that he loves... .” 
(Works, Vill, 249-50). Emerson goes on to say, comparing Hafiz and Shake- 
speare, ^A saint might lend an ear to the riotous fun of Falstaff; for it is 
not created to excite the animal appetites, but to vent the joy of the supernal 
intelligence" (Works, VIII, 250). So, in the overall analysis, the merit of 
expressing "the joy of supernal intelligence" becomes a "certificate of profound 
thought" and “intellectual liberty" (Works, VIII, 248). If Hafiz vented supreme 
joy, Sa*di was “the joy-giver and the enjoyer” (Works, IX, 133). In the essay on 
"Shakespeare; or, the Poet," Emerson remarks: 


One more royal trait properly belongs to the poet. I mean his cheerfulness, 
without which no man can be a poet,—for beauty is his aim. . . . Beauty, 
the spirit of joy and hilarity, he sheds over the universe. .. . Homer lies in 
the sun-shine; Chaucer is glad and erect, and Saadi says, "It was rumored 
abroad that I was penitent, but what have I to do with repentence?" 
(Works, IV, 205-206). 


While he refers to Shakespeare, Homer, Dante, and Chaucer, Emerson 
simultaneously mentions Sa‘di and brings all together. If Hafiz and Shakespeare 
are poets of “joy” and “emancipation,” Sa‘di was the poet of “cheerful temper,” 
а poet in whose poetry “suns rise and set” (Works, IX, 134). In the poem 
“Saadi,” Sa‘di emerges as “The cheerer of men's hearts" (Works, IX, 132). The 
“wisdom of God is he" (Works, IX, 130). And in the Preface to Gulistan 
Emerson writes: 


[Sa'di] exhibits perpetual variety of situation and incident, and an equal 
depth of experience with Cardinal de Retz in Paris, or Doctor Johnson in 
London. He finds room on his narrow canvas for the extremes of the lot, 
the play of motives, the rule of destiny, the lessons of morals, and the 
portraits of great men. 


Emerson adds: "though he has not the lyric flights of Hafiz, [Sa'di] has wit, 
practical sense, and just moral sentiments. He has the instinct to teach, and from 
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every occurrence must draw the moral. . . . He is the poet of friendship, love, 
self-devotion, and serenity. In other words, to Emerson, Sa‘di is a man of real 
genius, of morality, of *practical sense," and "just moral sentiments." He is both 
a teacher and a poet, an enjoyer and a joy-giver. In brief, Sa'di is not only a 
poet of "friendship" and "self-devotion," but he is also a teacher of "the lessons 
of morals," an example of "great men." 

Emerson saw yet another feature in the Persian Sa'di: Self-Reliance. Near the 
opening of the poem “Saadi” Emerson suggests that Sa‘di had such a quality. 


Yet Saadi loved the race of men,— 
No churl, immured in cave or den; 


But he has no.companion; 

Come ten, or come a million, 

Good Saadi dwells alone. 
(Works, IX, 130) 


This virtue takes on other forms in Sa‘di’s writing as well as in that of Hafiz. It 
becomes an expression of self-assurance, independence, and authority. In the 
like manner Emerson writes of Hafiz: 


That hardihood and self-equality of every sound nature, which result from 
the feeling that the spirit in him is entire and as good as the world, which 
entitle the poet to speak with authority, and make him an object of interest 
... are in Hafiz, and abundantly fortify and ennoble his tone. (Works, 
УШ, 247) 


This feeling of self-assurance helped the Persian poets accomplish self-reliance 
and justify it to the common man by means of self-expression. Since, in a Sufi 
sense, the whole of nature evidences divinity, absolute beauty is reflected in all 
natural objects and thus in every self-reliant man, who could be a poet if he 
perfectly perceived the Beauty of Nature. Self-expression, then, is an utterance 
of every self-reliant man who could use nature as his language. Emerson wrote 
of Sa‘di: “He has also that splendor of expression which alone, without wealth 
of thought, sometimes constitutes a poet, and forces us to ponder the problem of 
style"?! In an entry in the journals this quality of self-expression is more clear. 
“Expression,” writes Emerson, influenced by the reading of Hafiz, 


is all we want: not knowledge, but vent: we know enough; but have not 
leaves and lungs enough for a healthy perspiration and growth. Hafiz has: 
Hafiz's good things, like those of all good poets, are the cheap blessings of 
water, air, and fire [the elements of Nature]. . . . "Keep the body open,” is 
the hygeian precept... . Large utterance! (JMN, IX, 68-70). 





© Gulistan, pp vvu. 
21 [bid , p. ix. 
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Emerson believed that for the ideal poet (the Sufi poets were generally ideal to 
Emerson) the splendid expression is Nature. And Nature is language, a language 
that the good poets alone can make and communicate to their fellow men. 

To use Frederic I. Carpenter’s judicious judgment, “to Hafiz and Saadi as 
ideal poets Emerson ascribed freedom of thought and freedom of spirit, which 
resulted in their feeling of absolute joy in the world; how they showed him a 
sincerity and self-reliance, which assured them of the basic value of life; and 
finally how they possessed for him a perception of beauty in Nature and in Man, 
which inspired their poetic expression."?? Obviously Emerson admired and 
spoke highly of both Hafiz and Sa‘di not because they had “partially freed 
themselves from Mohammedanism," as Carpenter explains,? but because they 
were poets of intellectual liberty, of “hilarity,” of “serenity” in their own Sufi 
way. Although he still identified them as fatalists, Emerson, I believe, admired 
the Persian poets because of the quality of mental vastness they enjoyed; the 
variety of Subjects they treated, and, more specifically, because they had a 
"perception of beauty in Nature and in Man." They praised "wine [wine in a 
Sufi sense is a symbol of intoxication with Divinity], maidens, boys, birds, 
mornings, and music . . ." (Works, VIII, 249-50) in expressing their love of 
beauty. It is the use of wit and the expression of Beauty that gave Sá*di and 
Hafiz the assurance of pleasing the Almighty with their poetry. "Like Homer 
and Dante and Chaucer, Saadi [and Hafiz]," asserts Emerson, 


possessed a great advantage over the poets of cultivated times in being the 
representatives of learning and thought to [their] countrymen. Those old 
poets felt that all wit was their wit, they used their memory as readily as 
their invention, and were at once the librarian as well as the poet, 
historiographer as well as the priest of the Muses. (JMN, IX, 38) 


The Sufi poets were the inspired men of their people. And they used their 
cultivated thought and memory and wit to demonstrate their admiration for the 
beautiful and, more importantly, for the divine. In “Eloquence” Emerson writes: 


The Persian poet Saadi tells us that a person with a disagreeable voice was 
reading the Koran aloud, when a holy man, passing by, asked what was his 
monthly stipend. He answered, “Nothing at all." “But why then do you 
take so much trouble?" He replied, “I read for the sake of God." The 
other rejoined, “for God's sake, do not read; for if you read the Koran in 
this manner you will destroy the splendor of Islamism." (Works, VIII, 121) 


And that Sa'di himself wrote poetry for the sake of God is revealed when 
Emerson writes of the “angels descending with salvers of glory in their hands. 
On asking one of them for whom those were intended, he answered, ‘For Shaikh 
Saadi of Shiraz who has written a stanza of poetry that has met with the 
approbation of God Almighty'" (JM М, IX 39), Though fabulous, such a note 





2 Carpenter, Emerson and Asia, p 179. 
3 Ibid., 171 
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shows Emerson’s appreciation of the quality of eloquence which Sa‘di held. In 
much the same manner Hafiz replied to the pilgrim returning from Mecca: 
“Boast not rashly, prince of pilgrims, of thy fortune. Thou hast indeed seen the 
temple; but I, the Lord of the temple. Nor has any man inhaled from the musk- 
bladder of the merchant or from the musky morning wind that sweet air which I 
am permitted to breathe every hour of the day” (Works, VIII, 254). Indeed in 
seeing and simultaneously expressing Beauty, Hafiz appears to have seen the 
Lord; and likewise Sa‘di has written a stanza of verse so eloquent that it has 
pleased God the Almighty. 

Suffice it to say that Emerson's interest in and admiration for the Sufi poets 
are so evident that they can hardly go unnoticed. Though flattering and 
sympathetic as Emerson's stance toward the Islamic Orient is, it is yet imbued 
with certain simplifications of Islam and the Prophet. But these are only 
scattered, sometimes confused, remarks. As early as 1841, in an entry in the 
journals, arguing to the conclusion that worship of saints and worship in general 
are diversions "from the insight of the soui," Emerson observes: 


The various matters which men magnify, as trade, law, creeds, sciences, 
paintings, coins, manuscripts, histories, poems, are all pieces of virtue 
which serve well enough to unfold the talents of the man, but are all 
diversions from the insight of the soul. Saints’ worship is one of these, — 
the worship of Mahomet or Jesus,—like all the rest, a fine field of 
ingenuity wherein to construct theories. (JMN, VII, 452) 


The quoted passage does not accurately highlight the spirit of Islam. 
Muhammad, like all the Muslims, worshiped and believed in Allàh, and 
Emerson's comparison between the worship of Jesus in Christianity and the 
worship of Muhammad in Islam is untenable since it disregards the fact that the 
Prophet is not God and should not be worshiped. And in the essay on “Social 
Aims,” while he discusses the bases of civil society that include social and 
individual manners, labor, public action, conversation, and education, Emerson 
points out: 


True wit never made us laugh. Mahomet seems to have borrowed by 
anticipation of several centuries a leaf from the mind of Swedenborg, when 
he wrote in the Koran:—“On the day of resurrection those who have 
indulged in ridicule will be called to the door of Paradise, and have it shut 
in their faces when they reach it. Again, on their turning back, they will be 
called to another door, and again, on reaching it, will see it closed against 
them; and so on ad infinitum, without end.” (Works, VIII, 98) 


While Emerson errs if he means literally that Muhammad wrote the Quran, he 
correctly perceives that the Prophet encouraged and urged the Muslims to have 
a sound sense of seriousness in many of his utterances and occasional remarks. 
The Quran, of course, is God’s words that the Prophet, by God’s decree, was to 
deliver to the Muslims and non-Muslims alike. In any case, Emerson found the 
Prophet’s words congenial. And he uses them to illustrate his point that an 
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excess of humor is incompatible with sincerity and seriousness. Again, while he 
attributes seriousness to the Prophet, Emerson suggests that “Mahomet seems to 
have borrowed by anticipation of several centuries a leaf of the mind of 
Swedenborg.” Such a remark, though it may not be taken literally, seems to 
imply that the Occident too had its own moral, religious strictness which 
Muhammad has anticipated. At any rate, Emerson’s tendency to take the liberty 
of incorporating Islamic quotations and ideas into his own thought shows an 
interest in their inspirational and cultural value. 

Discussing social laws that include labor, trade, property, and faith, in a 
lecture on “Man the Reformer,” Emerson points out that the spread of Islam 
was because of the impelling power of its beliefs and its fanatical enthusiasm. 


Every great and commanding moment in the annals of the world is the 
triumph of some enthusiasm. The victories of the Arabs after Mahomet, 
who, in a few years, from a small and mean beginning, established a larger 
empire than that of Rome, is an example. They did they knew not what. 
The naked Derar, horsed on an idea, was found an overmatch for a troop 
of Roman cavalry. The women fought like men, and conquered the 
Roman men. They were miserably equipped, miserably fed. They were 
temperance troops. There was neither brandy nor flesh needed to feed 
them. They conquered Asia, and Africa, and Spain, on barley. (The 
Collected Works, 1, 157). 


Indeed Islam spread in a relatively short period of time, and the Muslims 
conquered Asia, Africa, and Spain. But the religion had a power of faith, too, 
which is what Emerson means by enthusiasm, and once in the battlefield, the 
Muslims, though “miserably fed" and “miserably equipped,” believed that the 
cause of God—or, as the Quran puts it, the sabil Allah—was well worth the 
struggle. To Emerson, Christendom, unlike Islam, had a less fanatic but more 


gracious faith, though this he criticizes as dead, moribund except in name. In the 
same lecture Emerson says: 


But there will dawn ere long on our politics, on our modes of living, a 
nobler morning than that Arabian faith, in the sentiment of love. This is 
the one remedy for all ills, the panacea of nature. . . . This great, 
overgrown, dead Christendom of ours still keeps alive at least the name of 
a lover of mankind. (7he Collected Works, I, 158-59) 


The implicit contrast between his idea of a new faith based on a sentiment of 
love and Oriental Islam as well as dead Christianity reveals Emerson's distrust 
of the civilizing power of Islam or any other formal religion. For ın the early 
inspiration of Christianity (now formalized and dead) he sees a “nobler morning 
than that Arabian faith." So if Islam suggested to Emerson an impelling 
enthusiasm and religious heroism, Christendom brought to mind “the name of a 
lover of mankind." 

In an entry in his journals, which he entitles “Mahomet and Woman," 
Emerson brings in ideas about the transformation of Islam as a religion into 
practical, enthusiastic power, and he associates these ideas with a certain Mr. 
Vethake of New York. 
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Mr. V[ethake]’s opinion was that Mahomet had tried power, and Jesus, or, 
I think, John, persuasion; that Mahomet has felt that persuasion, this 
John-persuasion had miserably failed . . . and he said, I will try this 
Oriental weapon, the sword, which never, never will go West; and he said 
to Ayesha, “I have found out how to work it. This woman element will not 
bear the sword; well, I will dispose of woman: She may exist; but 
henceforward I will veil it" so he veiled Woman. Then the sword could 
work and eat. . . . I smelt fagots. . . . Fagots! (JMN, VIII, 342) 


Muhammad used the sword in much the same way as he used persuasion. But 
Emerson's acquaintance, Vethake, perhaps reiterating the centuries-old tradition 
of equating Islam with religious tyranny, viewed Muhammad as a Prophet who 
transformed religion into an impelling power by granting full license to the 
sword and by suppressing women—the most civilizing element in society. In the 
passage, however, we are told that "This woman element [could] not bear the 
sword. . . . So he [Muhammad] veiled it.” Even though this “veiled” element of 
society was neither disposed of, nor dismissed as incapable of “sufficient moral 
or intellectual force,?* it 1s suggested here that such an element could be 
suppressed. On the contrary, in the passage which I just quoted from “Man the 
Reformer,” Emerson tells us that “The [Muslim] women fought like men, and 
conquered Roman men." The view which Emerson held there is obviously at 
variance with Vethake's, in that it shows more admiration than distrust for this 
sense of enthusiasm he found in Islam. 

By and large, however, Emerson found the Muslim East congenial. His 
fascination for as well as criticism of the Muslim Orient may perhaps be 
explained as stemming from a mixture of condescension and admiration. 
Emerson read the Orientals, and used all his reading in his writings, but he still 
identified his thought closely with the Western World. He read them in order to 
get a vocabulary for his 1deas (he did not want to get the Oriental ideas for their 
own sake).?5 In other words, Emerson preferred to remain Occidental. And his 
interest in Oriental philosophy and religions remains a manifestation of a lightly 
prejudice-colored but preeminently sympathetic attitude, a demonstration of the 
western preeminence in world history. What Emerson wanted to do was to 
transform the Orient into a framework, or rather a vocabulary, of his own. 
Admittedly he was successful in incorporating the Oriental material as an exotic 
element, and, on occasion, as in the case of the Sufi poets, he showed a 
profound interest in and fascination for the Sufi ideals for their own sake. 


Yarmouk University MARWAN M. OBEIDAT 
Irbid, Jordan 


24 In the essay on “Woman,” read before the Woman's Rights Convention, held in Boston in 1855, 
Emerson criticizes "Mahomet's opinion that women have not a sufficient moral or intellectual force 
to control the perturbations of their physical structure " Works, XI, 417. 


25 See JMN, V, 343 
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The Quranic Art of Calligraphy and Illumination.* By Martin Lings. New York: Interlink Books, 1987 
(orig. ed London, 1976). 242 pp. Illustraticns. Indices. $49.95, hardcover 


The original edition of this book was published 1n 1976 in London as a project of the World of 
Islam Festival Trust; the book is closely linked to the exhibition of Quranic calligraphy mounted at 
the British Museum in that extraordinary year. The decision to reprint the work has been a very wise 
one, as it i5 of its type still the very best available, and Martin Lings has been in a unique position to 
approach his subject both from within and without in exemplary fashion. 

Unlike the general works on Islamic calligraphy by, among others, Ernst Kuehnel, Annemane 
Schimmel, and Yasin Safadi, this book is not a general introduction to calligraphic styles in Islam, 
nor 15 it a history of their development and their major named practitioners over the centuries. 
Rather, it is a discussion of a sacred art—Islamic calligraphy— purely as used in the writing of sacred 
words—the very words of God expressed in the Qur'an. By tightly focusing on his subject, Lings 
avoids the many problems surrounding the use of religious inscriptions, including bits and pieces 
from the Qur'an, in the decoration of various objects of both sacred and secular purpose. Because of 
the decision to illustrate, in color, the most magnificent assemblage of calligraphic pages ever 
published between two covers, Lings's eloquence is doubly emphasized in close proximity to 113 
beautiful single- and double-page color plates that grace this well-produced large format book 

The rich production, one might well argue, 1s essential for the message of the book. The book is 
divided into eight chapters, dealing with various calligraphy styles and with what Lings calls the 
‘principles of Qur'an illumination.’ The illustrations are published as large as possible. The text 
interprets the forms from the perspective of tasawwuf that Lings expounds so well, and the plates are 
described in catalogue entries of impeccable scholarship. The reprinting of this book is a fortunate 
opportunity for a new generation of admirers of Islamic art, and a tribute to the enduring quality of 
Martin Lings's pioneering work. 


University of Massachusetts WALTER B. DENNY 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


*The title of the book is as here wntten. Inside the book, however, Lings always uses the 
transliteration Qur'an. Thus the two forms seen in the review reflect the two forms as used in the 
book. 


The Rising of al-Husayn: Its Impact on the Consciousness of Muslim Society. By Shaykh Mubammad 
Mahdi Shams al-Din, Translated from the Arabic by I.K.A. Howard. New York: Methuen, 
1986. xxi plus 218 pp. $15.95, paper 


This volume examines the impact of the death of the third Shi‘! Imam, al-Husayn, in a revolt 
against Umayyad authority in 61/680 A.D. on both the contemporary and later Muslim, and 
especially таті Shit, community as evident in the historical development of the institution of the 
ziyara (visitation) to the place of the Imäm’s martyrdom at Karbali, lamentation poetry, and funeral 
and other remembrance rites for the Imam. 

The author became effective President of Lebanon's Supreme Shi Islamic Council following the 
1978 disappearance of Misa al-Sadr dunng a visit to Libya. The work therefore is important both as 
product of the attitudes of the upper echelons of the contemporary activist Shi'i clergy, especially in 
the beleaguered Lebanese Shii community, as well as for the author's historical discussions. ° 

Of particular note is the author's deploring of the historical institutionalization of activities 
commemorating the ImAm's martyrdom into rituals and performances and the development of 
attitudes disparaging worldly affairs and viewing Karbala as an historical event lacking implication 
for the "daily situation of man in his relations with authority and society" (113) and the "incentive to 
make [man] change the situation of his miserable degrading life” (189) 

Shams al-Din's call to pan-Islamic political regeneration and struggle lacks any call to violence or 
detailed statement of goals, suggesting the relatively moderate nature of this polemic. By contrast, 
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the West is much more aware of the actions of those activists based in Lebanon's Shi'i slums though 
their polemic has yet to receive careful scholarly attention. 


University of California, ANDREW NEWMAN 
Los Angeles, California 


Remembrance and Prayer: The Way of the Prophet Muhammad. By Muhammad а!-Сһа2ӣн. 
Translated by Yusuf Talal De Lorenzo, Leicester, England: The Islamic Foundation, 
1986/1406 A.H. 232 pp. Arabic text of prayers. Index. £10.-, hardcover; £4.95, paperback. 


This small book of devotional wnting by an Egyptian leader of the modern Islamic resurgence 
provides a good example of fervent Muslim piety. Its brief chapters develop thoughts based on the 
di d (supplicatory prayer) of the Prophet Muhammad. The book 15 furnished at the end with the 
fully vowelled Arabic version of the prayers whose English translation appears in the text. The 
author writes about ordinary aspects of life, such as eating and drinking, socializing, sleepless nights, 
the marriage relationship, earning a living, traveling, and daily trials. He shows how the Prophet 
infused all of these with the light of faith, providing a model of devotion for Muslims for all time. 
There 1s also a chapter on the “Fundamentals of Worship," dealing with ritual prayer and the 
pilgrimage, and one on "The Prophet of Peace and the Prophet of War." 

Non-Muslims, especially Christians, are accustomed to thinking of mysticism (sufism) as being the 
principal expression of Islamic spirituality. This book is not of a mystical nature. It reflects the 
“mainline” spiritual appropriation of the revelation granted to Muhammad. Unfortunately the 
author felt obliged to attack Christians at various points. No doubt Christians have done much to 
call forth the severe words that al-GhazAli uses to reproach them. However, it is difficult to see how 
such a non-conciliatory attitude as his can contribute either to the ultimate well-being of the Muslim 
community or to the good of the whole human family. 


Office on Christtan- Muslim Relations R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 
of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 

Hartford, Connecticut 


The Bounteous Koran. A translation of meaning and commentary by M.M. Khatib. Authorized by 
Al-Azhar, 1984. London: Macmillan Press, 1986. xlvii plus 827 pp. plus 14 pp. of addenda. 
Preface. Introduction. Arabic index of strahs. $36.00, hardcover 


The Bounteous Koran, subtitled “a translation of meaning and commentary,” offers a new English 
rendering of the Quran whose title page announces a 1984 authorization by al-Azhar. (The book's 
back matter includes photo reprints of the letters which document this authorization.) The 
translation itself is, for the most part, clear and straightforward. It is also mercifully free of the 
archaic ‘thees’ and ‘thous’ thought necessary by those previous translators schooled in the cadences 
of the King James Version. Yet one cannot escape the image of this translator sitting, thesaurus in 
hand, searching valiantly for terms which would not duplicate the wording of existing English 
translations. How else to explain the insistent translation of a/-rahmán as “the Most Benignant"—a 
word found so infrequently in contemporary English that it falls strangely on the ear? 

As a self-proclaimed commentary, this work is considerably less successful. Many of the footnotes 
are simple lexical glosses, presumably of the author's devising, as no classical philological sources are 
credited. Where reference to the tafsir tradition is made, it 1s under such general formulaics as 
"commentators said" or "some commentators say." The transiator makes no reference to specific 
mufassirün although in his preface he acknowledges indebtedness to such classical commentaries as 
those of Ibn Kathir, al-Qurtubi, al-Tabart, al-Zamakhshart, al-Fakhr al-Ràzi [sic], al-Baidü wi, al- 
Jaldlain and al-Nasafi—a curious ordering, reflecting neither chronology nor exegetical genre His 
indebtedness to modern exegetical modes may be found both in his expressed gratitude to Shaikh 
Sha‘rawi, author of a/- Muntakhab min tafsir al- Qur ап al-karim, a popular contemporary Egyptian 
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commentary, and in scattered references to what Muhammad Husain al-Dhahabi, among others, has 
dubbed al-tafsir al-‘ilmi (e.g., р. 107, note 16; p. 183, note 49; p. 328, note 35). One rather glaring 
problem is the lack of consistency in Arabic transliteration. While some terms are given full 
vocalization and diacritics, others are left in defective or substandard form (e.g., p. 421 “dhiqriqum” 
for dhikrukum, p. 427 “nafelah” for nafilatan and p. 705 “Kofer” for kufira). 

Nevertheless, The Bounteous Koran is a physically beautiful publication, finely printed on glossy 
paper and bound with gilded covers. Clearly intended for reverent and pious use, it well reflects the 
careful and considered attention of Khatib and his collaborators. Their efforts will doubtless be a 
source of joy for many. 


Emory University JANE DAMMEN MCAULIFFE 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Les Mille et une nuits d'Antoine Galland ou le chef-d'oeuvre invisible. By Georges May. Paris: 
Presses Universitaires de France, 1986. 247 pp. in French. 135 francs 


May's book is an exploration of the curious fact that, while the translation of The 1001 Nights by 
Antoine Galland has long been recognized as an event of major importance in the history of 
European literature, one which almost immediately spawned a host of translations into other 
European languages, it is more often than not ignored m works of French and European literary 
history. Having provided a montage of examples to prove his contention in Chapter 1 (pp. 5-23), he 
then sets out to discover reasons for what he terms the “invisibility” of his subject. 

It needs to be emphasized that May's context is that of French literature and not Arabic This 15 
not a study of the Middle Eastern tradition of the famous collection of tales, although there is, of 
course, copious references to European works about that tradition. The subject of the book is the 
reception (or lack thereof) of Galland's work as precisely that—/tus work—within French literature: 


On est donc bien loin de compte lorsqu'on dit et repete que Galland a "traduit" Jes Mille et 
une nuits... Оп serait beaucoup plus proche de la vente si on voyait en Іш un ecrivain qui, 
empruntant son materiau a la realite existante, lui donne la forme souveraine qui est elle de 
l'art, (p. 101) 


May's endeavors to prove his point lead him to combine the study of the translated text(s) with 
several interesting excursions into contemporary literary theory, a process which introduces to the 
text the names of several of the stars of the French literary firmament, including Genette, Barthes, 
and Todorov. In Chapter 3 he discusses the question of readership and the damaging consequences 
of the work's reputation as a work of entertainment intended for women and children. Chapter 4 
takes up the matter of translation/creativity via an investigation of the question of "accuracy" and 
the nature of the text; one must say that some acquaintance with the brillant new edition of the 

_ Arabic text by Muhsin Mahdi (Leiden, 1984) would have provided valuable corroborative evidence 
here: Chapter 5 is concerned with the flexible nature of the concept of onginality. In a final pair of 
chapters the author deals with the question of changing literary (and critical) tastes and the utility of 
literature. It is hardly surprising that Roland Barthes's The Pleasure of the Text figures prominently 
in the discussion. In conclusion May expresses the hope that current cultural circumstances (of 
which he cites increased interest in the combination of literary quality and pleasure which Galland's 
text provides and a vigorous current focus on feminist writing) may now lead to a restitution of 
Galland's text to its rightful place in French literary history 

As we noted above, May's focus is on the European reception of the collection, and his use of 
sources from that tradition is good. I would merely suggest that certain of his arguments inevitably 
brought to my mind some sources from which the work might have profited. Most notable among 
these is Feryal Ghazoul’s study: The Arabian Nights: a structuralist analysis (Cairo, 1980), the use of 
which would have improved the discussion of the purpose of the collection and the role of the 
frame-story (pp. 132 et seq.). While the work of Muhsin Jassim Ali (al-Musawi) is cited, reference 
should now be made to the book version, Scheherezade in England (Washington: Three Continents 
Press, 1981) May's comments about the "Three Apples" story (pp. 225-26) are the subject of an 
article by myself in Logos Islamikos, a festschnft for G М Wickens (Toronto: Pontifical Institute, 
1984). 
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Even though May’s work focuses primarily on the place of Galland’s work in French and 
therefore European literary history, it is unquestionably of great interest to students of Arabic 
literature As more and more studies are showing, it is difficult and almost certainly unwise to 
separate the history of the collection in the Middle East from its reception in the West. For that 
reason this carefully reasoned and researched study is to be welcomed. 


University of Pennsylvania ROGER ALLEN 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Rethinking Islam Today. By Mohammed Arkoun. [Occasional Papers Series.] Washington, D.C.: 
Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1987. 25 pp. n p. 


This 1s a welcome addition to the growing material written by Muslim intellectuals on the 
reinterpretation of Islam for the twentieth century. It is an important contribution to the continuing 
debate between liberals and conservatives concerning the choices available for Muslims today. 
increasingly being cast as between the modernization of Islam and the Islamization of knowledge, or 
between Islam as the religious relationship to God and Islam as a political militant ideology. The 
author calls on Muslims to rethink the faith through modern disciplines rather than be confined to 
the theological and classical metaphysics of the middle ages. He advocates that the rethinking of 
Islam be reintegrated with a grounding im the new disciplines of sociology and anthropology as well 
as theology and philosophy. He also calls for the study of history as anthropology of the religious 
past and not as a narrative account of facts. 


University of Massachusetts YVONNE YAZBECK HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Al-Farabi's Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle's “De Interpretatione." Translated with an 
Introduction and Notes by F.W. Zimmermann. [The British Academy, Classical and Medieval 
Logic Texts]. London: Oxford University Press, 1981. clii plus 287 pages. $145 00 


This extraordinarily expensive volume provides neither a helpful explanation nor an adequate 
translation of al-Farabi’s Commentary and Short Treatise on Aristotle's De Interpretatione. The 
introduction 15 inchoate, inarticulate, and intemperate, while the translation is incoherent, 
inconsistent, and incorrect. In the introduction we are told that al-Farabi was anti-Christian, anti- 
Muslim, critical of Arabic thought in general, unduly enamored of Greek thought and expression 
though possessing only rudiments of Greek, ignorant of Synac, and unaware of the basic features of 
Arabic grammar and style. Ever eager to demonstrate what he considers his own superior mastery of 
Arabic, Zimmermann painstakingly explains how he would rewrite many of al-Farabi's examples 
(pp cxxix-cxxxvit), then actually revises al-Farabi’s text in the translation ма emendations, 
omussions, and additions. 

It ıs a pity that intellectual candor compels such a harsh judgment of this work, for Zimmermann 
18 obviously a learned person and dedicated scholar. Many of his errors are stylistic and can be 
traced to an inability or unwillingness to argue a point thoroughly. He frequently begins in the 
middle of the exposition, presents myriad examples to buttress his case, refers randomly to how 
preceding remarks or a subsequent passage will shed light on the argument, and then asserts a 
conclusion. His explanations follow in a coherent fashion only when he makes historical accounts; at 
such times, the fruit of his wide reading and attention to detail is manifest. But such accounts are all 
too rare and are overwhelmed by those turgid or opaque arguments whose conclusions are 
hammered down without persuasive exposition. What he refers to as the first chapter of the 
Introduction, his investigation of al-Farabi's theory of propositions, is a clear case in point. 

For one whose critique of al-Farabi’s Arabic style is so sharp, Zimmermann opens himself to 
needless criticism by his own inadequate grasp of the niceties of English expression he is not quite 
sure whether al-Farabi wrote commentaries on or fo Aristotle’s works (ix:12 and 15) and is unaware 
that an exegetical tradition is өл or about rather than to something (xxxiv.7) More importantly, his 
critique of al-Farabi is based on an implicit interpretation of al-Farabi's and Aristotle’s writing; that 
1s, taking the understanding of Aristotle's text as self-evident despite the vast tradition of 
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commentary to which it has given rise, he criticizes al-Farabi without ever pausing to explain 
precisely what he thinks al-Farab is trying to say. When he does cite texts to illustrate a point, he 
rewrites them without indicating his own alterations and additions (хіп, n.3 and lxvi, n 1). 

Zimmerman deems the genesis of an idea and its historical context more important than the idea 
itself. Claiming that he intends to "facilitate" the evaluation of philosophical ideas rather than to 
“anticipate” it (x1:32-34), he tries to indicate what might have prompted al-Farabi's observations 
about Aristotle's text. In general, the information he provides about the tradition of Aristotelian 
commentary is instructive. His conjectures about al-Farabi are not. Since al-Farabi was a Muslim 
who lived from the late ninth to the middle of the tenth century, Zimmerman presumes he must have 
considered Islam to be above question and thus to have understood philosophy to be universal 
religion. Because he cannot quite make al-Farabi's discussion of figh and kalam in the Enumeration 
of the Sciences, Chapter Five, mesh with that judgment, Zimmermann casts about for a 
psychological explanation or for some otherwise obscure incident that will clarify the matter (see 
xliii, n.2 with cxiv-cxv). Had he been willing to pay attention to al-Farabi's larger political teaching 
ог to reflect upon what al-Farab: considers philosophy’s task to be, Zimmermann might have 
avoided such manifest foolishness. . 

By far the weakest part of this volume ıs the translation. Zummermann's contempt for al-Farabi's 
style and confidence that he is in fact a better author in Arabic lead him to present as translations 
what can only be described as revisions. This is as evident in the notes to the introduction and to the 
translations when Zimmermann cites from other texts as in the body of the translations themselves. 
He uses a number of different English expressions to translate the same Arabic term; e.g., lakhkhay 
is rendered as “describe,” “talk about,” “discuss,” and “be treated,” while dhakar is also rendered as 
"talk about" and “discuss” in addition to "mention" and "state"; and mazar fi is rendered as “be 
concerned with,” “examine,” “study,” and “look at." Conversely, he uses the same English expression 
to translate a number of different Arabic expressions; ¢.g., darb, qism, and fann are all rendered as 
“kind,” whereas sanf ıs rendered as “species.” Not even crucial terms receive particular attention. 
qawl is rendered as "sentence" or “statement” indifferently, while gadiyyah and qawl jázim are also 
rendered as "statement." 

Zimmermann omits inconvenient or difficult terms and has no compunctions about adding to the 
text via bracketed words and clauses. Unfortunately, he rarely uses his numerous notes to explain 
what prompts these emendations or what might justify these omissions and additions. The translated 
text is thus in fact an interpreted text, one which the reader can control only with the greatest 
difficulty. It is misleading for those who cannot read Arabic and frustrating for those who can. Even 
simple stylistic devices such as parallel constructions are swept aside by Zimmermann, and more 
complex constructions which are nonetheless unique to al-Farabi's style simply ignored. 

When prompted by some unspecified urge, Zimmermann introduces the name of Aristotle into the 
text as though al-Farabi had cited him. Most often nothing calls for such an insertion, and the sense 
of the sentence would have been better expressed by indirect phrasing. When major textual problems 
occur which might be resolved by reference to similar passages elsewhere in the text, Zimmermann is 
silent or emends without comment. 

Scholars translate the texts of earlier thinkers because they think those earlier thinkers may have 
understood a problem better and that something is to be lcarned from a closer examination of their 
writings. In this sense, the goal of scholarly translation is to show the reader how the translator 
understands the text. They leave a clear indication of how they have proceeded and strive to 
distinguish between their explanation or interpretation and their translating Such scholarly 
translators alert the reader to what they are doing in order to render the text intelligently and why 
they deem it warranted as well as to their doubts about the particular passages and their reasons for 
those doubts. By setting forth only his conclusions and making it difficult 1f not impossible to 
discern the reasons for those conclusions, Zimmermann has served the academic community and his 
author poorly. 


University of Maryland CHARLES E. BUTTERWORTH 
College Park, Maryland 
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The Path of God's Bondsmen from Origin to Return. (Mersad al^ebad men al-mabda ela ına ad): 
A Sufi Compendium by Najm al-Din Razî, known as Daya. By ‘Abd Allah ibn Muhammad 
Najm al-Din RAZ. Translated from the Persian with introduction and annotation by Hamid 
Algar. [Persian Heritage Series, No. 35.] Delmar, NY: Caravan Books, 1982. 537 pages. n.p. 


Students of Islam will welcome Hamid Algar's translation of Rázi's work, one of the most 
substantial and widely-used medieval handbooks of Sufism, It is particularly valuable as a profound 
and detailed testimony to mystical practice in one of the major Sufi orders, the Kubrawiyya (also 
accessible now through Father Jackson's translation of the Hundred Letters of Sharaf al-Din 
Maneri). Annotated translations of treatises such as this are especially desirable in Sufi studies, since 
they demand that the translator come to grips with the fluid and difficult concepts articulated in the 
mystical terminology of Persian and Arabic; the present book meets this challenge with clarity and 
erudition. 

In his brief but highly informative Introduction, the translator does well to stress the significance 
of the Quranic and Muhammadan foundations of Sufism. This is abundantly borne out in the text, 
where every chapter begins with quotations from the Quran and hadith, internalized to the point of 
forming “a well-structured, seamless, and coherent universe" (p. 17). It 1s noteworthy that Algar 
successfully uses RAzi’s Quranic commentary throughout his annotations as a means of elucidating 
the meaning of the Mirgad (cf. the exegetical index of Quranic passages). Algar incidentally refutes 
the common conception of the Kubrawiyya as a Shi‘: order (pp. 6, 261). 

Throughout this book, RAZ speaks from a consistent, even systematic, point of view, which takes 
the reader from the beginning of creation to the final destinies of all souls, with an appendix on the 
different modes of life in society. The presentation is impressive, not so much as a work of individual 
genius, but as the product of a fully mature tradition. The ramified nature of this tradition is 
partially indicated by the extremely wide range of literature— secular, mystical, еріс--арреаппр in 
the form of anonymously quoted tags of Persian poetry, which the translator has tracked down and 
identified in the notes. Rüzi rises to brilliance in some passages, as in the creation of Adam (pp 
117ff , 322-23), and the description of the unique qualities of Muhammad (рр. 166ff., 314-15) Other 
striking topics are “the alchemy of the Law" (pp. 196ff.), the inadequacy of extra-Islamic mysticism 
and asceticism (pp. 212, 289), the conditions of mastery and discipleship (pp 243-67), and the 
extraordinarily developed analysis of visions (pp. 294ff.) The extended metaphors, using images 
such as sugar, fruit, the egg, etc., are a delight to read. 

Aside from its explicit content, this text raises interesting questions about the role of Sufism in 
thirteenth-century society. RAzi’s comments on political conditions (рр 46, 382, 397, 439), pious 
foundations (pp. 429, 495-96), and apocalyptic significance of the Mongol invasions (pp. 39-40, 415) 
need to be considered in the light of his own attempts to cultivate royal patronage (the book was 
dedicated to a Selyuk ruler of Anatolia) and his abandonment of his family to the Mongols (p 42). 
Rüzi's vitriolic comments about the philosophic views of ‘Umar Khayyam should be balanced by his 
frequent quotations from the philosophical Sufi Afdal al-Din Küshàni. 

Given the generally detailed level of annotation, one could have wished for fuller explanations of 
the different kinds of nafs (pp. 190, 339), the "shadow of God" theory of rulership (pp. 49, n. 32, 
497); Majnun (p. 107); 1 Cor 2:9 as a hadith qudsî (p. 133); majazi and haqiqi (p. 175); sáltk and 
majdhüb (p. 247); the scissors-shape of the word jā (p. 270); Abraham's paradigmatic role in the 
Quran (p. 297); and the camel-herder’s cry and samã in Sufi lore (p. 354). Technical terms аге 
glossed in the notes according to the somewhat abstract lexicons of Jurjini and Sajjad! rather than 
older Sufi lexicons (Sarraj, Qushayri, Rizbihin). When terms such as murid (p 215), vilayat (p. 
224), and tasarruf (p. 235) are defined with great care, it would be desirable also to avoid standard 
inadequate translations (“Tradition” for hadith, “Law” for shari‘a, “Throne” and “Footstool” for 
*arsh and kursi). “Bowstrings” is a mistake for "bows' lengths” (S. 22:46, p. 54 etc.) Occasional 
archaicisms ("bondsman," “tenebrous,” "dominical" and King James-style renderings of the 
Quran, mar the generally smooth quality of the translation. The transliteration system is an 
awkward and difficult one. 

The choice of Razi’s Mirsad for translation was a happy one. Though it 1s not light reading, it is a 
superb work representative of moderate Sufism as it was practiced in the thirteenth century Algar is 
to be congratulated for his readable and consistent translation. 


Pomona College CARL ERNST 
Claremont, California 
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Islamic Coins. By Michael Bates [ANS Handbook 2] New York. The American Numismatic 
Society, 1982. Deluxe edition includes 36 color slides. 52 pp. $8 00. 


In spite of its small size, this book fills a gap that has long been felt by teachers of Islamic history. 
Numismatics have received far less attention in Islamic studies than they have in cognate areas (e.g., 
Classical or Medieval European history). Bates has placed us in his debt for the contents of this 
book as well as for his earlier introductory articles in the Middle East Studies Association Bulletin 
(vol. 12, Nos. 2-3 and vol. 13, Nos. 1-2) 

In the book under review, the subject 1s discussed under three headings The Origins of Islamic 
Coinage, Regional Diversity in Islamic Coinage, and Islamic Coinage in Modern Times. Each part 15 
profusely illustrated with clear photographs, some of which appear as well in the color slides (in the 
deluxe edition) The material is arranged so that the text and illustrations appear on one page while a 
Catalogue (containing the necessary technical data including bibliographic notes more specialized 
than the brief general Bibliography at the end of the book) appears on the opposite page. 

The first part, which understandably occupies one half of the book, deals with the coinage of the 
Caliphate (Umayyad and Abbasid) One 1s introduced to the gradual development of Islamic 
coinage, starting with the adoption of (Greek) Byzantine and Sassanid models in the East and Latin 
Heraclean prototypes in North Africa and Spain, and progressing to the purely Arabic coins brought 
about by the reform of ‘Abd al-Malik. There follows a discussion of development and change under 
the Abbasids and under the autonomous dynasties (Samanid, Buyid, Ghaznavid and Seljug) that 
retained Abbasid designs on their coins. In view of the fact that after the reform of ‘Abd al-Malik we 
deal more with development than with origins of Islamic coinage, a separate heading dealing with 
the Abbasid period would have been more helpful 

The second part outlines, albeit briefly, the variety of coin-types struck by the autonomous or 
dissident groups in the Muslim world as well as in those non-Muslim entities occupying Muslim 
territory. Proceeding geographically from West to East, these include: coinage of the various 
dynasties of Muslim Spain and North Africa (Aghlabids, Almoravids, Almohads, Fatimids, 
Marwanids, Nasrids, etc ) as well as of the non-Muslim Normans of Sicily and Castilians of Toledo; 
coinage of the Ayyubids, Mamluks, etc. as well as those of the Crusaders (both Arabic and Latin 
issues); coinage of Seljuqs (ones different in design from the Abbasid types), Ilkhanids, Timurids and 
the Indo-Muslim Sultans of Delhi. 

The third part deals largely with the coinage of the Ottomans, the Safavids and the Mughals, 
concluding with a very brief reference to the later development in the coinage of Islam in modern 
times 

The classification of the coinage of the first two parts of the book and the differentiation between 
"regional" coinage and that of the Caliphate, present inevitable difficulties. Such difficulties would 
have been avoided if the basis of the classification (chronological, ideological or typological) were 
made clearer For example, Abbasid coins adapting Hindu iconographic motifs are limited not only 
ın quantity but also in regional circulation and should have been placed in the second, not the first, 
part of the book If, on the other hand, the classification 1s determined in terms of agreement with or 
rejection of the Sunni consensus in regard to the Caliphate (particularly vis à vis the Abbasid 
Caliphate), then the coins of the Almoravids should have been included in the first part of the book; 
after all, they had acknowledged the sovereignty of the central caliphate 

The resolution of these and similar problems, however, may be possible only in a larger volume, 
and the reviewer's objections should in no way be seen as a negative reflection on this book. The 
numismatic material assembled 1n this work should be a further illustration of the regional diversity 
within the unity of Islam Bates demonstrates that Islamic numismatics can serve as an important aid 
to.the study of the history of Islam. 


University of British. Columbia HANNA E. KASSIS 
Vancouver, Canada 
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Dadda ‘Atta and His Forty Grandsons; The Socio-political Organization of the Ait ‘Atta of 
Southern Morocco. By David Hart. [MENAS Socio-Economic Studies.] Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 1983. xix plus 260 pp. $30.00. 


In his earlier book, The Aut Waryaghar of the Rif, as well as in this one under review, Dadda ‘Atta 
and His Forty Grandsons, David Hart's concern is to reconstruct the socio-political organization of 
the two Moroccan Berber-speaking tribes: the Ait Waryaghar of the Central Rif and the А Atta of 
the southern High Atlas. Both groups are justly famous for their strong military resistance to 
colonial armies; the first to the Spaniards and the ‘Atta to the French. 

The fact that the Ait “Atta were able to effectively resist immediate submission to the French 
Army attests to their military power and to their relative tribal cohesion. In fact evidence indicates 
that as early as the seventeenth century, the Ait ‘Atta’s reputation was becoming established as a 
strong and aggressive military tribe expanding its territory at the expense of adjacent groups. What 
was the military secret of the Ait 'Atta? What made possible their exemplary solidarity? 

The answers, suggests Hart, are to be found in a number of features and institutions characteristic 
of the group if not unique to it. Among these is a strong segmentary lineage organization with an 
elaborate ideology based on the principle of the five-fifth (khams khmas), a complex notion whereby 
the whole "tribe" is conceived as being the sum total of five maximal and equal sized segments. 
Other features include a permanent capital town with a court to dispense customary law and a 
collective land tenure system 

Hart devotes his book to a detailed and often confusing description of the structure and function 
of the above-mentioned institutions. Much of his data is secondary based as it is on the reports of 
French political officers and it is often difficult to tell 1 these institutions are truly indigenous to the 
Ait 'Atta or if they were French inspired and manipulated. In any case, the Pax Gallica quickly put 
an end to the ‘Atta’s political independence and thus to their segmentary tribal system, Subsequent 
introduction of capitalistic market relations and private property undermined collective land tenure. 
The achievement of Moroccan Independence in 1956 did away with Berber customary law, 
substituting the shari‘a and a national system of justice. Today, the Ait ‘Atta are hardly 
distinguishable from their rural neighbors; Hart's book, however, helps us understand how the 
legend of the fiercely independent and predatory Ait ‘Atta of the past came to be. 


Queens College, CUNY AMAL RASSAM 
New York, NY 


The Lebanese Crisis (1975-1985): A Bibliography. Compiled by Georges T. Labaki. College Park: 
Center for International Development and Conflict Management, University of Maryland, 
1986. 134 pp. n.p. 


This bibliography, marked by accuracy, and presented in an orderly fashion, might be of interest 
to a neophyte to the field, or be of value to a scholar as a check list. Beyond this, however, this 
bibliography 1з of limited use. While it lists important books and articles in English (at length) and 
French and Arabic (more briefly), it contains no content description, evaluation, or criticism, and it 
discusses neither periodicals that cover matters Lebanese, nor unofficial sources such as those, for 
example, made use of by Rashid Khalidi for his Under Stege. It is simply a long list of authors and 
titles. What use this bibliography will have, of course, will diminish rapidly with time. If future 
editions are considered the readers would benefit if an asterisk 18 used to highlight works considered 
of special merit. 


Wright State University Davip C. GORDON 
Dayton, Ohio 
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Arab Resources: The Transformation of a Society. Edited by Ibrahim Ibrahim. Washington, D.C: 
Georgetown University, Center for Contemporary Arab Studies; London. Croom Helm, 1983. 
304 pp. Tables, n.p 


The papers published here originally were presented at the sixth annual symposium of the Center 
for Contemporary Arab Studies. Even though there are a few “clunkers,” the overall quality is far 
better than the average conference collection tends to be “Sectoral Resources” is the theme of the 
first group, looking at Arab human resources, energy, financial resources, and agriculture. A short 
second section evaluates the record of institution-building in development funds and Arab higher 
education. Political requirements for development, economic integration, the role of ideology, and 
public administration form the substance of the section on the “Political Economy of Development.” 
The final category ts a catch-all of such topics as Islamic revivalism, the social impact of labor 
migration, effects of modernization, a comparison between the Arab world and Japan, and an 
indictment of the interna] and external factors which have placed obstacles in the way of Arab 
development. 

These latter papers tend to give the book its overall tone: a rather gloomy, pessimistic verdict on 
the state of the Arab world today. Indeed, a common thread running through the assessments of the 
various Arab writers (who form a majority of contributors) is the yawning gap between Arab 
potential and the failure to reach that potential. Samir Anabtawi laments the poor quality of Arab 
education and the almost-psychological dependence of Arab students and intellectuals on Western 
educational degrees and concepts, Yusif Sayigh reports on the formulation of a bold new framework 
for Arab economic complementarity and then is forced to admit that it has received little 
consideration. Charles Issawi asks the question of why did Japan "make it" and not Iraq or Egypt? 
He attaches considerable importance to a perceived lack of curiosity: unlike Europeans and Japanese 
who carried a sense of moral superiority and intellectual inferiority, the Arabs (mistakenly, Issawi 
contends) claimed both moral and intellectual superiority. Finally, Hisham Sharabi points out that 
while only 2% of the Arab world мез in luxury and some 1096 in relative comfort, nearly 90% 
struggle for bare survival. "In form, popular indignation ıs certainly Islamic," he says, "but in 
content, it 1s clearly social and political." 

The combined effort constitutes an admirable job of scratching far beneath the surface for answers 
to the myriad problems afflicting the Arab world today. Unfortunately, the writers represented here 
appear to be among a small minority who have even bothered to ask the right questions, let alone 
seek the answers. 


Foreign Policy Research Institute J.E. PETERSON 
Philadelphia, PA s 


From Trucial States to United Arab Emirates: A Society in Transition. By Frauke Heard-Bey. 
London and New York: Longman, 1982. xxvi plus 522 pages. Maps. Abbreviations. 
Bibliography. Appendix. Glossary. Index. $45.00, cloth. 


The background to the fledgling UAE has been the subject of several excellent histories 1n the last 
few years. Complementing Muhammad Morsy Abdullah's The United Arab Emirates: A Modern 
History and Rosemarie Said Zahlan's The Origins of the United Arab Emirates there is now Frauke 
Heard-Bey's From Trucial States to United Arab Emirates. This latest book provides a significant 
contribution to the study of the UAE and the Gulf, and its high scholarly quality undoubtedly 
springs from Heard-Bey's long association with the Center for Documentation and Research in Abu 
Dhabi їп addition to a thorough combing of available published, documentary, and archival 
materials 

While the two earlier works cited above consist more of straight-forward political histories with 
clear chronological narratives, Heard-Bey emphasizes social and economic determinants in the 
UAE's recent history as much as political developments. Essential focal points of her analysis consist 
of "three factors which are woven into the fabric of local society like three strands of fast colour: 
firstly the traditional tribal structures, secondly the lack of choice of economic opportunities, and 
thirdly the Islamic order of life" (p. 19). Significantly, a discussion of two additional determinants, 
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the gradual British involvement in internal affairs and the belated impact of oil, appears only in the 
last few chapters, an important indication of their late appearance as factors shaping the emergence 
of the UAE. The final chapter deals with the crucial 1968-1971 period, between the Bntish 
announcement of withdrawal from the Gulf and the culmination of the search for a viable political 
construction upon independence, and also includes a brief assessment of the UAE's progress in its 
first decade. 

Two of the more intriguing (and original) chapters deal with the emergence of the states of Abu 
Dhabi and Dubai—a process occurring prior to the oil revolution in the area. The rulers of Abu 
Dhabi, by consolidating their authority over inland tribes and thereby establishing claims to territory 
in the hinterland, were able to create an incipient terntorial- or nation-state. At the same time, 
Dubai was evolving as a city-state through its growing role as a regional entrepót and by extensive 
commercial development under its last two rulers. 


Foreign Policy Research Institute J.E. PETERSON 
Philadelphia, PA 


Saudi Arabia: Rush to Development. Profile of an Energy Economy and Investment. By Ragaei El 
Mallakh. Baltimore: Johns Hopkins University Press, 1982. 472 pages. Illustrations. Appendix. 
Bibliography. $32.50. 


Ragaei El Mallakh, Professor of Economics at the University of Colorado, 1$ no newcomer to the 
subject of economic development in the Arab states of the Gulf. His many publications already 
include country studies on the development of Kuwait, Qatar, and the United Arab Emirates. Now 
he has produced a straight-forward, detailed economic survey of Saud: Arabia. As indicated by its 
subtitle, this book is focused on two central, interrelated questions: what impact has massive oil 
wealth had on a hitherto isolated and extremely undeveloped country; and how has the government 
of Saudi Arabia handled this influx of oil wealth, especially in preparing for the not-too-distant day 
when its oil reserves run out? 

Saud: Arabia is organized around separate chapters on the various sectors of the economy, 
including oil, agriculture, industrialization, public finance, money and banking, international trade, 
and foreign aid. At the heart of the book are three chapters delineating the kingdom's experience 1n 
development planning. The principal value of the First Plan (1970-1975) was as a learning process: it 
provided the government with a central direction for development purposes and involved decisions 
lasting beyond a single year. Necessarily, heavy emphasis was placed on infrastructural development 
and economic growth in all areas of the economy. The Second Plan (1975-1980) continued the 
emphasis on physical infrastructure but also embraced the goal of diversification to reduce near-total 
dependence on a single exhaustible resource. For the first time, development planning was not 
constrained by lack of finance although it did face the major problem of finding adequate domestic 
avenues for absorbing surplus funds. 

The Third Plan (1980-1985) is far more ambitious, entailing the expenditure of $239 billion (not 
Including defense and foreign aid), compared to its predecessor's $149 billion. At the same time, tt 15 
also more selective in approach than the Second Plan, emphasizing economic diversification into 
capital-intensive hydrocarbon industries where the country seems to possess a long-term comparative 
advantage. While the Third Plan began under more favorable conditions (as considerable 
infrastructure was in place and inflation had been drastically reduced), it still faced serious obstacles. 
Perhaps most 1mportant is the dilemma between the continuing need for manpower growth to meet 
the expectations of the plan and the difficulty of ""Saudization," or incorporating Saudis into all 
sectors of the labor force. 

The development strategy of Saudi Arabia and its smaller neighbors in the Gulf 1s unique among 
developing countries, and there are those who doubt these states' ability to create viable domestic 
economies by the time their oil is depleted. El Mallakh has done a thorough job in outlining what 
Saudi Arabia must do to accomplish this goal. 


Foreign Policy Research Institute J.E. PETERSON 
Philadelphia, PA 
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The Changing Bedouin. Edited by Emanuel Marx and Avshalom Shmueli. New Brunswick, NJ: 
Transaction Books, 1984. xi plus 197 pp. $29.95 


No complete understanding of the recent socio-economic and political changes in the life of the 
estimated 200,000 Arab Bedouin under Israeli rule is possible without recourse to one central fact— 
the Bedouin's loss of their ancestral lands due to Israel's massive land confiscations and closures, and 
the forced resettlement of the Negev Bedouin on reservations Be that as it may, this collection of 
eight studies by seven Israeli researchers (including several former deputy advisors on Arab Affairs 
to the Prime Minister) attempts just such a feat by carefully downplaying or omitting certain aspects 
of Israeli rule (e.g., Green Patrol, reservations, Israeli military administration, etc.). These practices 
are often accompanied by liberal use of euphemistic phraseology (e.g., “Israel and the surrounding 
areas"; “Judean Desert Bedouin,” etc.) to cloak the realities of Israel rule over the Arabs. 

The volume's implied claim to sociological representativeness 1s rendered mute by its lack of a 
demographic and socio-economic (not to mention, historical) overview. Its individual contributions 
vary widely in topic, scope, and scholarship, diminishing the volume's claim to be something more 
than a mere collection of articles on "Israel's Bedouin " Lastly, whereas some of the studies definitely 
fall within the purview of traditional social science, several suffer from the interjection of 
unsubstantiated assertions (e.g., Joseph Ginat's "Instances of murder among the Bedouin . . . are 
fairly frequent" p. 59) that belie the lack of strong scientific rigor. 


Detroit, Michigan NABEEL ABRAHAM 


Religious Strife in Egypt: Crisis and Ideological Conflict in the Seventies. By Nadia Ramses Farah. 
New York: Gordon and Breach Science Publishers, 1986. xin plus 135 pp. Bibliography. 
Chapter notes. $42.00, hardcover. 


Many events in the 1970s and 1980s caused observers to fear Egypt might be headed toward the 
type of protracted conflict which has torn Lebanon apart. Egypt has been noted for the relative 
absence of such problems, but that does not mean such a calamity 1s impossible. Egypt’s population 
1s predominately Muslim, with Coptic Christians constituting a significant minority. Copts are not, 
however, geographically isolated nor are they homogeneous as far as class is concerned. Culturally, 
Copts and Muslims are strikingly similar in many respects. What, then, caused the strife which 
developed between them in the 1970s? 

In responding to this question, Farah interviewed many Egyptian intellectuals and also analyzed 
what they had written on this subject. She identified two prevailing Egyptian perspectives: 
consprracy theories and theories which argue that religious stnfe 1s the product of a systemic crisis 
Lovers of conspiracy will be disappointed because Farah finds none of the scenarios supported by 
sufficient evidence. However, she has compiled them, and this alone makes the book worth reading. 
The same is true of her discussion of what she labels "the crisis explanation." Egypt has had a 
post-1967 identity crisis, experienced class conflict, and was not able to deal with the resulting 
problems through the machinery of democracy As Farah explains, this does not imn itself make the 
conflict between Copts and Muslims which has marked and marred Egypt for much of the past two 
decades inevitable. 

Farah believes religious strife was part of a chain reaction set im motion by the Sadat regime's 
choice of an Islamic ideology to legitimize itself їп the eyes of the Egyptian people This policy 
heightened tension between Copts and Muslims. It was also perceived as threatening by the Islamic 
movement, which did not want to cede leadership to the state, and by mainstream Copts, who feared 
Islamic Law would demote them to second class citizenship. President Sadat further exacerbated the 
atmosphere of religious hostility in 1980 and 1981 by using a conspiracy theory, debunked by Farah, 
in which he blamed the Coptic leadership for the strife. The cure, in Farah's eyes, is for the 
leadership of the State to refrain from sectarian ideologies and for politics to be conducted within 
the framework of a democratic and secular state 

What gives this book its greatest value is its depiction of the political characteristics of the Islamic 
and Coptic religious movements, especially those sections on the factions within the Coptic 
community. Also important is the author's analysis of other Egyptian writers on religious 
movements. Less useful was a pedantic and poorly integrated discussion of dependency theory. A 
professional copy-editor could have reduced the number of grammatical and other errors and 
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improved the quality of the prose considerably The book is worthwhile, but the publisher should be 
chastised for charging $42.00 for a 135-page book. 


The American University in Cairo EARL L. SULLIVAN 
Cairo, Egypt 


Egypt: Politics and Society, 1945-1981. By Derek Hopwood. London. George Allen and Unwin, 
1982. x plus 194 pp. $10.95; $28.50, cloth. 


Derek Hopwood, Dean of St. Anthony’s College, Oxford and Middle Eastern bibliographer of the 
University, has written a competent introductory survey of Egyptian society and politics under the 
regimes of Gamal Abd al-Nasser and Anwar al-Sadat. In the Preface, he states that “this book is 
intended for the person who may have no previous knowledge of the Middle East or Egypt.” It is the 
most up-to-date general work in English on the most important Arab and Muslim country of the 
Middle East. Since it ıs intended for the general reader, Egypt. Politics and Society dispenses with 
references and footnotes Specialists in Egyptian or Middle Eastern affairs may find it relevant and 
refreshing, but not specially revealing 

Despite 115 conciseness, the book under review ıs packed with basic information and facts. In ten 
short chapters, the author deals with an array of subjects, ranging from a description of the old 
regime to the arts, and the popular music of Umm Kulthum. The first two chapters set the 
background for the coming of the Revolution. Special attention 1 given to Anglo-Egyptian relations 
and their impact on the minds of young Egyptian officers and intellectuals, who chafed under British 
occupation of Egypt from 1882-1954 Hopwood has no nostalgia for the Britich 1mperial days; he 18 
rather apologetic about the episode, and thus writes with sympathy and understanding about Egypt 
and its problems. At times, he even sounds less critical of certain aspects of Egyptian politics and 
society than many an Egyptian writer. 

À work of such an introductory nature, based on secondary sources, cannot be expected to deal in 
depth with all of Egypt's political, economic, and social problems. Yet, despite these limitations, it 
provides a substantive outline of the fundamental aspects of the post-revolutionary regime. Nasser's 
system of government, his authontarian rule through a single mass political organization, and his 
ideology of Arab socialism are adequately sketched. But Sadat's Revolution of Rectification receives 
less elaboration, partly because the book had originally been planned to cover the history of Egypt 
under Nasser, and partly because the implications of some of Sadat's policies are still being assessed. 
The two leaders are compared and contrasted 1n terms of their style, ideology and temperament, 
albeit cautiously and hesitantly. 

It is premature to make a definitive comparison between Nasser's and Sadat's regimes Both were 
original members of the Free Officers! Movement and Revolutionary Command Council. Sadat 
served the Nasser regime loyally and in a variety of functions. Whatever differences in ideology and 
temperament existed between the two revolutionary leaders, they did not seem to legd to a 
permanent break between them Judging by what Sadat has noted in his memoirs, one may wonder 
how he ever served a man he describes as self-centered, suspicious, and domineering. Could it be that 
Sadat tolerated the humiliations 1n the hope of one day inhenting the presidency? Of the eleven 
original members of ће RCC, only Sadat and the dutiful Hussain al-Shafi‘: remained with Nasser 
until his death. Unlike Shafi'i, Sadat had presidential ambitions, and was shrewd enough to succeed. 
After establishing himself in power, he changed the course of Egyptian politics and economy, 
without ever challenging the legitimacy of the revolutionary regime. His reign was no less 
authontarian than that of Nasser’s, but he managed to couch his authoritananism with 
constitutionalism and legality 

In conclusion, in Egypt: Politics and Society, Hopwood has provided the foundation upon which a 
potential scholar can build his future research in Egyptian society and politics A couple of minor 
factual errors occur. King Abdullah of Jordan was Hussain’s grandfather and not his father (p. 58), 
and Al: Sabry was a member of the Free Officers but not of the Revolutionary Command Council 
(p. 172). 


Michigan State University FAUZI M NAJJAR 
East Lansing, Michigan 
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Middle East Mission: The Story of a Major Bid for Peace in the Time of Nasser and Ben-Gurion By 
Elmore Jackson. New York: W.W. Norton & Co., 1983. 124 pp. Chronology; Appendix; Index. 
$12.95. 


Although the first direct contacts between Egypt and Israel were inaugurated and established by 
President Anwar Sadat when he went to Jerusalem in November 1977 to address the Knesset, there 
were, as the world subsequently learned, secret private meetings, through a variety of venues and 
intermediaries, between Egyptian and Israeli emissaries. Such were the series of meetings held in 
Romania, Morocco, and elsewhere between 1975 and 1977, which paved the way for Sadat’s 
dramatic flight to Jerusalem. Even as far back as 1954, and periodically thereafter, there were 
indirect contacts between the two countries, either by correspondence or messages via third parties. 
This was particularly the case in the indirect contacts between Nasser and Ben Gurion in the early 
and mid-nineteen fifties, before Nasser had settled on his radical Arab nationalist and Third World 
neutralist policies. 

Elmore Jackson's secret informal mission in 1955 to explore the possibilities of a settlement 
between Egypt and Israel is within this purview. Recently opened official papers in Washington, 
covering the period from 1950 to 1954, suggest the United States was not simply favorably disposed 
towards the new regime of the Free Officers in Egypt, but also hoping to arrange a settlement of the 
Arab-Israel dispute largely through an agreement between Cairo and Tel Aviv. There was thus a 
precedent and general inclination on the part of the United States government to explore all possible 
avenues to that end. Nasser and the Free Officers on their part were anxious to reassure the United 
States that they would respond to such efforts, cooperate towards the settlement of their other 
dispute with Britain, and generally support Western strategic and defense policies in the Middle East. 
In other words, in return for American support—and protection—the new regime in Egypt was 
willing to consider diplomatic initiatives for the peaceful settlement of outstanding disputes in the 
region. 

The American Quakers had been involved in educational and other chantable work in the Middle 
East. In 1949 they were most active in the relief work for refugees, especially ın the Gaza Stnp. It is 
not surprising that Jackson, a Quaker, was allowed to take on a delicate secret mission with a view 
to bringing about an accommodation between Egypt and Israel His failure to do so was not simply 
due to untoward events, but also to the fact that by the spring of 1955 Nasser had already committed 
himself in Bandung and after to a more active and aggressive Arab policy once he was certain 
Britain was leaving Egypt. He could now press his advantage against Israel, and particularly against 
his rival in Baghdad, Nur el Said. By then, too, United States policy was entering a period of 
confusion and disarray; it was becoming disillusioned with the regime in Cairo it had so consistently 
supported The author himself writes about the limitations of his non-official role Similarly, by late 
winter of 1955, Nasser and his colleagues had already put out feelers to the Soviet bloc for the 
acquisition of arms. In short, Jackson’s most interesting mission came too late and was perhaps 
doomed from the start. Yet his piece 15 an interesting and understanding record of such a "mission 
1mpossible." If anything, it corroborates the ambivalence of all Egyptian governments in their 
commitment to an intransigent Arab position vis-a-vis Israel. 


University of London P.J. VATIKIOTIS 


Protest Movements and Religious Movements in Egypt: Past and Present. By Afaf Lutfi al-Sayyid 
Marsot. [Occasional Paper Series]. Washington, D.C. Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, 
Georgetown University, 1984. 10 pp. $3.75. 


Religion and Political Development: Some Comparative Ideas on Ibn Khaldun and Machiavelli. By 
Barbarara Freyer Stowasser [Occasional Paper Series] Washington, D.C.: Center for 
Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown University, 1983. 28 pp. n.p. 


American Christianity, the Jewish State, and the Arab-Israeli Conflict. By Thomas Wiley. [Occasional 
Paper Series]. Washington, D C: Center for Contemporary Arab Studies, Georgetown 
University, 1983. 32 pp. п.р. 
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These three papers have little in common except that, in one way or another, they touch upon the 
relationship between religion and politics. 

The main objective of Marsot’s paper 1s to explain “protest activities” m Egypt. The author 
chooses to discuss three periods of protest which have been marked by religious overtones: the end 
of the eighteenth century, the 1930s, and the last few years of Sadat's regime, The author very rightly 
concludes that secular reasons were behind these protests despite the claims of religious coloring. As 
an example, the author affirms that "until and unless" the Arab-Israeli conflict 18 solved, the 
“extremist movements" of the last few years “will continue to appear" (p 9). Yet, the paper still 
leaves the reader puzzled as the author does not answer the question: Why does protest take on 
religious coloring in some cases but not in others? 

Stowasser's paper is intriguing, to say the least. Her main thesis 1s that political development 
occurred ın Europe and not in the Middle East because, in Europe, government was eventually 
viewed “as an autonomous secular activity capable of making its own morality" while ın the Islamic 
East “religious and secular authority do not merely coexist but are identical" (p. 23) The thesis itself 
ıs not original but the comparative biographical approach 1s fascinating. Unfortunately, there 1s a 
logical step missing in the argument since the author does not assess the extent to which each figure 
she discusses—Ibn Khaldun and Machiavelli—is representative of his society. It is well-known that 
Ibn Khaldun did not establish a school of thought and, therefore, cannot be used to generalize 
propositions about political development 1n the Islamic Middle East 

The third paper discusses the views of the three broad streams of Christianity in the United 
States— Catholicism, liberal Protestantism, and conservative Protestantism-——concerning Israel and 
the Israelt-Palestinian conflict In the case of both Catholicism and liberal Protestantism, the author 
traces the development of ambiguity. American Catholicism has moved from a ‘“noncommittal 
stance” (p. 7) towards a relatively positive attitude (p. 9), despite the fact that the Vatican still 
refuses to recognize Israel Liberal Protestantism seems to be moving the other way, from a frankly 
pro-Zionist position to criticism of Israeli policies in the Occupied Territones Among conservative 
Protestants, the common tendency to interpret literally the biblical passages concerning the “old” 
covenant of Israel generally demonstrates an uncritical pro-Israeli position 

The paper indicates that rf public opinion is an important factor in American policy choices and if 
the church 15 an important medium for the making of public opinion, then the Arabs and 
Palestinians have a long way to go in order to have their side of the story heard. 


Institut quebecois de NORMA SALEM 
recherche sur la culture 
Montreal, Quebec 


Readings on Islam in Southeast Asia. Compiled by Ahmad Ibrahim, Sharon Siddique, and Yasmin 
Hussain. Singapore: Institute of Southeast Asian Studies, 1985. xv plus 407 pp. Bibliography. 
np. 


The existence of a vital and growing Islamic society outside the Middle East has become increasing- 
ly apparent in recent years to both scholars and the general public. Thus volume attests to the fact that 
there 1s a long heritage of scholarship on Islam and its adherents in one of those neglected areas, 
Southeast Asia. This is a collection of previously published articles, papers and book selections from 
C. Snouck Hurgronje’s classic study of Mecca and its Javanese pilgrims to more contemporary 
analyses by Malaysian and Indonesian commentators Authors are both Westerners and Southeast 
Asians although the preponderance of the material originally appeared in European languages 

The first section provides the background to the arrival and early development of Islam in the 
region followed by selections on aspects of Islam during colonial rule, including pieces that laid the 
foundations to later study by men such as Harry Benda, Snouck Hugronje, B. Schrieke, and W.F. 
Wertheim. The contemporary period is divided among sections dealing with Islam and politics, 
institutional factors such as the role of Islamic law, zakat and the hay, the social settings (a section 
primarily devoted to the observations of anthropologists on such varied topics as village patterns 
and folk religion), and, finally, perspectives on modernization which include the reflections of well- 
known activists such as Chandra Muzaffar of Malaysia and Nucholish Мада of Indonesia. In 
addition there is a rather detailed bibliography. 
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Different readers may wish for the addition of other authors and the criteria for the selection of 
articles There are also cases where space requirements apparently forced the editors to severely 
truncate important pieces. However, the Institute of Southeast Asian Studies 1s to be commended for 
bringing together a collection which will be an important introduction to Islam in Southest Asia as 
well as a welcome reference for specialists on the area. 


Rice University FRED R VON DER MEHDEN 
Houston, Texas 


The Two Yemens. By Robin Bidwell. London: Longman; Boulder, Colorado. Westview Press, 1983. 
xvu plus 350 pp. Maps; List of Abbreviations, Glossary; Bibliography; Index $26 00. 


The last few years have seen the publication of a small but growing number of books on Yemen, 
This contribution by Robin Bidwell, Secretary Librarian of the Middle East Centre at Cambridge, is 
a breezy, eminently readable survey of the history of the two Yemens, ranging from the appearance 
of the ancient South Arabian kingdoms to late 1981 Along the way, Bidwell succinctly outlines the 
record of European involvement, the emergence of Ottoman and British domination in North and 
South respectively, the demise of the imamate and then the civil war in the North, the South's rocky 
road to independence, and the troubled relations between the two Yemeni republics since the 1960s. 

The last book to take such a broad geographical and chronological approach to Yemen: history 
was R L. Playfair's A History of Arabia Felix or Yemen, published in 1859 and reprinted in 1970 Like 
Playfair, Bidwell served the British crown in Yemen, as a Political Officer in the Western Aden 
Protectorate during the late 1950s. Consequently, he exhibits considerable firsthand knowledge of his 
subject and is able to enliven his narrative with an occasional personal anecdote. At the same time, 
he does not hesitate to single out such bêtes noires as Nasir, South Yemen: politicians (past and 
present), the United Nations, trade union leaders in both Britain and Aden, the British Labour 
Party, and American foreign policy makers. 

The Two Yemens is an admirable successor to a long tradition of Western accounts of Yemen and 
undoubtedly will occupy a comfortable niche as a basic, yet authoritative, introduction to this 
fascinating corner of Arabia Nevertheless, a few qualifications should be noted. This is primarily a 
descriptive narrative of Yemeni national politics, with emphasis on the “who” and “what” rather 
than the “why " The reader must look elsewhere for an analysis of underlying causes and trends, as 
well as for satisfactory treatment of Yemen’s social and economic history A less cursory 
bibliography undoubtedly would have been more helpful for someone new to the subject who wishes 
to read further. The two maps provided give no indication of the rugged topography, the division 
between Western and Eastern Aden Protectorate, or even the confusing geography of Aden itself, to 
name a few examples. But even with these caveats, Bidwell should be congratulated on a Job well 
done in providing a solid introduction for the neophyte and a handy review for the established 
Yemenophile. 


Foreign Policy Research Institute J.E. PETERSON 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Jewish Life under Islam: Jerusalem in the Sixteenth Century. By Ammon Cohen. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press, 1984. xiii plus 267 pp. Map; Tables; Index. $30.00. 


This 1s one of several studies published in recent years on the status of religious minorities under 
the Ottomans. Using the Ottoman court records for sixteenth-century Jerusalem which were made 
available to him after the 1967 war, Cohen has been able to reconstruct a detailed, though 
incomplete, picture of the Jewish community in Jerusalem during the period in question Much new 
information is forthcoming on its population, its organization and relationship to the Ottoman 
government, its economic activities, religious practices, social and judicial status, etc. Though Cohen 
finds ample data to corroborate what 1s already known about the second-class status assigned by 
Muslims to dhimmis, he consistently emphasizes the benefits that the Jews of Jerusalem enjoyed 
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within that status and their resultant ability to maintain their institutions and traditions within a 
Muslim state. All was certainly not rosy. But Cohen leans over backwards, or so it seems to me, to 
set instances of discrimination, hostility, and humiliation in a pervasive context of Muslim toleration 
and protection, with an Ottoman government in Istanbul ready to intervene when Muslim officials in 
Jerusalem violated rights guaranteed to Jews under Islamic law. Attempts by Jews, individually and 
collectively, to evade their tax and other responsibilities to the Ottomans are also faithfully recorded, 
so that a balanced portrayal of Jewish life under Ottoman Islam does emerge. 

In view of the importance of Cohen's findings to a timely topic of interest to many people, 
scholars and non-scholars alike, it seems a pity that Harvard University Press gave the author so 
little editorial assistance. The frequency of typographical errors and editorial inconsistencies as well 
as the inadequacy of the index should be a source of embarrassment to any academic press, let alone 
one as prestigious as Harvard’s 


McGul University DONALD P. LITTLE 
Montreal, Quebec 


Modernization in the Sudan: Essays in Honor of Richard Hill. Edited by M.W Daly. New York: 
Lilian Barber Press, 1985. 177 pp. Index. $29.50, hardcover. 


The essays in this collection honoring Richard Hill have the common theme of modernization, 
broadly defined as adjustment to change, in the Sudanese context. The first of three historical papers 
is Jay Spaulding's comprehensive analysis of a critical transition in Funy political institutions dunng 
the eighteenth century. Terence Waltz examines the paper trade ın a broader African-Mediterranean 
context and Mohammad Said al-Gaddai presents a short sketch of the relationship between socio- 
political change and religion ш the nineteenth-century Sudan. 

There are three presentations relating to British administration. Two are essentially memours of 
former administrators: S.R. Simpson on town planning and Alexander Cruikshank on medical 
organizations and experiences. The third 1s an excellent essay by G.N Sanderson on the economic 
ideology of Sudan Government planners їп the 1930s and the negative impact и had on development 
in the Sudan 

The final group of essays deals with a variety of social subjects. There is a contribution by Lidwien 
Kapteijns on Islamic attitudes and the changing social roles of women 1n the Western Sudan which 
utilized a remarkably broad historical perspective. Douglas H Johnson describes the changing 
interpretations of the prophecies of Ngundeng, a Nuer prophet who died in 1906 and Robert O 
Collins discusses the development of the Jonglei Canal Scheme. Francis Mading Deng provides an 
important analysis of development policies and the need to pay attention to local cultural contexts. 
The final presentation, prepared by L.E. Forbes, describes sources in the Sudan Archive, Durham, 
for the study of modernization. 

This book is a collection of interesting essays. The reader should not expect it to be an integrated 
volume, given the diversity of perspectives represented by the authors. It 1s a worthy tribute to 
Richard Hill. 


University of New Hampshire JOHN O. VOLL 
Durham, New Hampshire 


Islam in India: Studies and Commentaries. Vol III. The Islamic Experience in Contemporary 
Thought. By Syed Vahiduddin. Edited by Christian W. Troll. Delhi: Chanakya Publications, 
1986. x1 plus 292 pp. Photograph. Glossary. Indices. n.p. 


This volume is the third in the series edited by the respected authority on Indian Islam, C.W. 
Troll, and sponsored by the Islamic section of Vidyajoti, Institute of Religious Studies (VIDIS), 
Delhi. Each volume 15 divided into two parts, the first of which 1s supposed to contain “а number of 
substantial research articles" and the second "commentaries on contemporary developments and 
bibliographical analyses, by way of in-depth reviews and surveys of selected fields of writing." 
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The first two volumes were thematic and incorporated the writings ot several contributors. The 
volume under review 1s a departure from this pattern in that it 1s a selection of writings of one 
individual Syed Vahiddudin is a contemporary Indian Muslim thinker who tries to address the crisis 
of religion by attacking secular humanism and advancing religious belief reformed on the basis of 
“historical relativity.” Educated ın Hyderabad (Osmania University) and Germany (Berlin, 
Heidelberg and Marburg), he has travelled widely in Europe and—by his own admission—is heavily 
influenced by European scholars and philosophers (Rudolf Otto, Karl Jaspers, Martin Heidegger, 
Jacques Maritain, Etienne Gilson and Benedetto Croce). It 1s the ideas of these thinkers more than 
anything essentially Islamic that are most apparent in his thought; his bow in the direction of al- 
Rumi, al-Ghazalı and ‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani is both predictable and perfunctory. 

Vahiduddin states that “my purpose in presenting my vision of Islam is nothing but self- 
understanding.” He believes that the “angry young Muslims emerging everywhere,” the “conservative 
*orthodoxy'" and the “radical wing of Muslim orthodoxy” are all misguided because they take an 
“unhistorical” view of their religious heritage It is only through allowing “every local nuance... 
and every national expression . . . its own freedom so long as it does not deviate from the basic 
principles" that Islam can regain its creativity. The major part of this volume contains Vahiduddin's 
own view of what the basic principles are. He regularly refers to European thinkers (there is even an 
article on Goethe) and major Sufi figures in an attempt to construct a form of Islam suitable for his 
culturo-historical context. What emerges ts syncretic spintuality couched in Islamic idiom, 
masquerading as mysticism. 

The editor had to make some difficult choices with regard to the arrangement of the articles and 
some of his decisions are hard to understand A substantive article on Hasan al-Banna appears in the 
section entitled “Views and Reviews,” whereas articles such as “What Christ Means to Me” and “My 
Personal Experience of Prayer” are in the section which C W. Troll earmarked for “a number of 
substantial research articles." 

On the whole, the volume under review holds some value for anyone with an interest in Indian 
Islam because it presents the thought of someone with contemporary social relevance. The series 
itself is highly laudable because it seeks to further an understudied branch of Islamic Studies. It is 
hoped that the quality of publications will improve with tıme. 


Yale University JAMAL J. ELIAS 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Ataturk and the Modernization of Turkey. Edited by Jacob M. Landau. Boulder, Colorado: 
Westview Press, 1984. xiii plus 268 pp. Index. $20.00. 


Ataturk and the Modernization of Turkey is one of the best of the many volumes to come out of 
the Ataturk Centennial Year. The seventeen papers were given at a symposium at the Harry S. 
Truman Institute of the Hebrew University of Jerusalem in October, 1981, organized by Landau. 
The great strength of most of the papers is that while the data is not new (with the notable exception 
of Geoffrey Lewis's very fascinating story of Ataturk’s personal involvement in the Language 
Reform), they often give genuinely new interpretations—not an easy thing given the great spate of 
Ataturk writings—on the role of aspects of Kemalism in Turkish social, economic and political 
change. The contributions by seven Turkish and ten foreign scholars are divided into sections on 
Kemalist Ideology, Political Culture and Bureaucracy, Social and Economic Issues, Westernism and 
Culture, and Perceptions of Kemalism. 

Space allows mention of only a few of the significant contnbutions. S N. Eisenstadt analyzes how 
institutional contours placed the Ataturk revolution somewhere in terms of dislocation encountered 
in social change in the middle of the English and Russian revolutions. Z.Y. Hershlag contends that 
etatism was an ideology and not just a “pragmatic” program, as most others have maintained. Iter 
Turan assesses the degree to which Ataturkist prescriptions for the bureaucracy have become 
implanted. Udo Steinbach shows how "attitudes toward Kemalism" can be used to understand the 
political appeal of a variety of political and social groups. Two articles by Osman Okyar and Paul 
Dumont complement each other by showing that Kemalism had origins in both “practical” needs 
and in ideological considerations. David Kushner demonstrates how deeply Turks continue to value 
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their relationship with the West despite many potential reasons to become disillusioned with it. In 
sum, this book, in addition to providing much useful information for the reader relatively unfamiliar 
with Ataturk and his work, introduces new perspectives for those already knowledgeable about 
Turkey. 


Rutgers University WALTER F WEIKER 
Newark, New Jersey 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Early History of the Gulf Arabs. By Ahmad Апаш and Ken Whittingham. London and New 
York: Longman Group Limited, 1986. vi plus 170 pp. Bibliographic notes on main characters 
in the text. Select Bibliography. Index. $19.95 


This book provides a brief overview of the history of the Arab Gulf people from 6,000 B C. to 750 
A.D. It includes an introduction to the ancient history of the area, describing the nomadic character 
of the people, the social ties of the tribe and how these determined the relationship with the outside 
world. It discusses how the Gulf tribes accepted Islam. The account closes in the ninth century with 
the establishment of the Abbasid caliphate in conflict with traditional Arab, nomadic values. 


Jesus and the Ahmadiyya Movement. Edited by A. Aftab. Canada: Editions Islamiques D'Amerique, 
1987 57 pp Bibliography, $3 75, paper. 


Due to aggressive missionary activity of the Ahmadiyya Movement in North America and Europe, 
this book provides the highlights of innaccurate and misleading views about Jesus and Mary held by 
Mirza Ghulam A. Qadiani, who claimed to be a prophet and the Promised Messiah. 


The Poems of Hamzah Fansuri. Edited by G.W.J. Drewes and L.F. Brakel. Leiden. Fons 
Publications. Dordrecht-Holland/Cinnaminson-USA, 1986. ix plus 285 pp. Bibliography. 
General Index пр. 


Includes Malay poetry of Hamzah Fansuri who lived in the second half of the sixteenth century. 
He and his follower Shamsuddin of Pasa: (d. 1630) were Muslim mystics of the Wuyudiyyah school 
of thought, and were attacked by the orthodox theologian Nuruddin al-Ranin (d. 1658). It includes 
chapters entitled, ‘““Hamzah’s poems," “(Comments on the poems," “The Javanese translations of the 
Sharab al-ashigin," and “The Javanese translations of the Muntahi " 


Islamic Law in the Contemporary World. By Sayed Hassan Amin. Royston Limited: Glasgow, 1985. 
1x plus 190 pp. Glossary. Chronology. General Bibliography. Appendix with List of Treaties, 
Table of Statutes and List of Cases Index. $15.00. 


This serves as an introduction to Islamic law and practice as applied in the contemporary Muslim 
world, and includes a brief introduction to general principles of Islamic law The book presents a 
brief outline of the “Islamic Penal System and Human Rights,” general principles of “Law of 
Contract,” and certain “Aspects of Commercial Law,” and includes an extensive chapter on Islamic 
legal terms and a general bibliography for further study of Islamic law in the world. 


Commercial Law of Islam. By Sayed Hassan Amin. Vahid Publications: Tehran, 1986. vii plus 144 
pp. Bibliography on Iranian Law Index. $27.00. 


The author describes and analyzes selected aspects of Iranian commercial law in the post- 
revolutionary era. The chapters include: “Iran's Economic Structure," “The Legal Environment,” 
“The Law of Contract," “Foreign Trade,” “Оп and Gas" and "Insurance " The book provides an 
up-to-date account of the legal developments occurring in Iran since the Islamic revolution of 1979 

Compiled by Sarah K. Khan 
New Britain, CT 
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NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


In Memoriam: Alf Andrew Heggoy, professor of history, the University of 
Georgia, died December 18, 1987, in Athens, Georgia. He was forty-nine years 
old. 

Professor Heggoy was born in Algeria, the son of Norwegian Methodist 
missionaries. After schooling in Algeria, Norway, France, and the United States, 
he received his undergraduate education at Randolph-Macon College. He took 
the Ph.D. in history from Duke University in 1963 and joined the department of 
history at the University of Georgia in 1965. 

Trained in nineteenth-century French history, he became a specialist in 
French colonialism, especially in North Africa. In addition to contributing 
numerous articles and book reviews to learned journals, he authored The African 
Policies of Gabriel Hanotaux, 1972, and Insurgency and Counterinsurgency in 
Algeria, 1972. With Robert Crout he produced The Historical Dictionary of 
Algeria, 1981; with John Haar he wrote The Military in Imperial History: the 
French Connection, 1984. He edited four volumes of the Proceedings of the 
French Colonial Historical Society, 1976-1979, and Through Foreign Eyes: 
European Attitudes toward North Africa, 1982. He brought out The French 
Conquest of Algeria, 1980: An Algerian Oral Tradition in 1986. At the time of his 
death he was working on a social and intellectual history of Algeria since 
independence. 

He received grants in support of his research from the U.S. Army Research 
Office, the Institute of International Education and the American Philosophical 
Society. He was president of the French Colonial Historical Society, 1976-1978 
and 1980-1982. 

A dedicated and inspiring teacher, he received the Joseph H. Parks Award for 
distinguished teaching in 1974 and the Outstanding Honors Teacher award in 
1972 and 1974. Since 1985 he served as coordinator of instruction in the history 
department. 

He was a warm friend and a generous colleague and will be greatly missed. He 
is survived by his wife Julie, two sons and a daughter. 


WCC NORTH AMERICAN MUSLIM-CHRISTIAN DIALOGUE: 
“RELIGION AND LIFE IN A PLURALISTIC SOCIETY” 


With the assistance of the Office on Christian-Muslim Relations of the 
National Council of the Churches of Christ, USA, and the Interfaith Dialogue 
Office of the United Church of Canada, the World Council of Churches (WCC) 
sub-unit on Dialogue with People of Living Faiths held its first officially- 
sponsored Christian-Muslim dialogue conference in North America from March 
17 through 21, 1988 (New Windsor, Maryland). 

The first dialogue conference of this nature in North America, this was the 
fourth in the series of regional Christian-Muslim dialogues currently being 
organized by the WCC. Previous conferences have been successfully held in the 
Ivory Coast (West Africa), Bali (Southeast Asia), and Crete (Middle 
East/Europe). Each has examined contemporary issues of religion and society 
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most relevant to the particular region. The North American conference dealt 
with Religion and Family Life, Religion and Economics, and Religion and 
Education, each being discussed within the framework of North American 
models of pluralistic societies. As with the previous conferences, the WCC will 
publish the proceedings of the North American consultation (formal pre- 
sentations and agreed reports on each section), probably by May/June 1988. 

The twenty-four participants included thirteen Christians from the Roman 
Catholic and various Protestant churches, and eleven Muslims (two other 
Muslims not being able to attend at the last minute). Throughout the nearly four 
days of discussion, the level of debate impressed all the participants as being 
good beyond their expectations: there was a real effort to engage critically with 
the issues in ways which were relevant to the actual social situations of Muslims 
and Christians in North America; and the quality of discussion was 
progressively deepened as participants felt able to share with one another openly 
and self-critically, and, on the last evening, to engage in searching but amicable 
debate around some of the most sensitive areas of theological concern in both 
religious traditions. At the end of their time together all participants expressed 
genuine appreciation of what they had experienced. 

The issue which stimulated the most creative dialogue was religion and the 
search for a just economic order. This has a high priority in contemporary 
Muslim thinking as it does in much Christian theology, particularly emanating 
from third world theologians. As well as dealing with broad theological 
Principles, the conference succeeded in relating them to the contemporary 
economic realities of North America, and participants faced up to the 
contradiction between Christian and Muslim principles of economic justice and 
the economic injustices which mark our societies. The relationship between 
economics and ecology was drawn out, accentuating the urgency of the crisis we 
face. The deep concerns expressed by Muslims and Christians bonded them in 
the conviction that we are called both to repentance and to radical changes of 
life style. The participants committed themselves to sharing the substance of this 
discussion with their respective communities in various parts of North America, 
and to continuing the dialogue in a second meeting, probably in March 1989, 
with a view toward developing a network of Christian-Muslim dialogue groups 
around North America. | 

Of the four regional dialogue conferences this was the only one to generate its 
own momentum—or as one of the Muslim participants put it, the “‘zeal”—for 
further meetings. The participants unanimously requested the NCCC Office on 
Christian-Muslim Relations to liase with the members of the conference and 
their various constituencies in the months ahead, and, with the resources of the 
Ducan Black Macdonald Center, to consult with the Interfaith Dialogue Office 
of the United Church of Canada in the preparation of the next conference. This 
was agreed by Byron Haines and David Kerr on behalf of the Office on 
Christian-Muslim Relations and the Macdonald Center respectively. 


David Kerr 
Hartford Seminary 
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General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic Studies. 
Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Quran. Hadith. 

Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional Life. 
Ethics and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology of Islam. 
Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 

Sufism. Sufi orders. Saints. 
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Universities. 

History of Muslim peoples, generally and in various areas (including studies on 
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I. General and Miscellaneous. Manuscripts, libraries. History of Islamic Studies. 


THE ARABIC YARKAND DOCUMENTS. Monika Gronke. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 
454-507. 

À COPY OF A DECREE FROM THE ARCHIVES OF THE FATIMID CHANCERY IN EGYPT. 
Geoffrey A. Khan. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 439-53. 

FIVE EPIGRAPHS ON PRE MUGHAL BENGAL: A STUDY OF THEIR CONTENTS AND 
CALLIGRAPHIC STYLES. A.K.M. Yaqub Ali. IS, XXV (1986), 371-86. 

MEDIEVAL ARABIC ТА RSH: A FORGOTTEN CHAPTER IN THE HISTORY OF PRINTING. 
Richard W. Bulliet. JAOS, РУП (1987), 427-38. 


П. Pre-Islamic Arabia. Muhammad. The Qur an. Hadith. 
See also no 6447 


ABRAHAM AND MUHAMMAD: SOME OBSERVATIONS APROPOS OF CHRONOLOGY AND 
LITERARY TOPOI IN THE EARLY ARABIC HISTORICAL TRADITION. Lawrence I. 
Conrad. BSOAS, L (1987), 225-40. 

THE CHALLENGE OF THE QUR'AN—THE FIRST FIFTEEN YEARS. S.M. Zaman. 
Hamals, X, 2 (1987), 85-99. 

THE DA'IF AND THE MUSTAD‘AF AND THE STATUS ACCORDED THEM IN THE QUR' ÁN. 
R.B. Serjeant. Ната15, X, 3 (1987), 3-13. 

ECONOMIC IMBALANCES AND THE ROLE OF ISLAM—AN ESSAY IN QUR'ANIC 
RATION Muhammad Yasin and Mazhar Siddiqui. Ната, X, 2 (1987), 
GENTILICS AND APPELLATIVES: NOTES ON AHABIS QuRAYS. John Wansbrough. 
BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 203-10. 

THE MERCIFULNESS OF THE MESSENGER OF Gop. Martin Lings. Iqbal Rev., 
XXXVIII, 1 (1987), 1-8. ‚ 

POUR UNE NOUVELLE COMPREHENSION DE LA TRANSMISSION DES TEXTES DANS LES 
TROIS PREMIERS SIECLES ISLAMIQUES. R.G. Khoury. Ar, XXXIV (1987), 181-96. 
PROCESSES OF REDACTION: THE CASE OF THE TAMINITE DELEGATION TO THE PROPHET 
MUHAMMAD. Ella Landau-Tasseron. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 253-70. 

AI-QUR'AN AND HADITH LITERATURE AS SOURCE MATERIAL FOR THE STUDY OF 
SiRAH (BIOGRAPHY) OF PROPHET MUHAMMAD, S.A.S. (A BRIEF SURVEY). S. 
Moinul Haq. JPHS, XXXV (1987), 1-48. 

Qur’AN & THE UNIVERSE. Ahmad Zaki Hammad. IH, XVI, 9 (1987), 28-39. 
QUR'ÀN 26.224/GAWUNA/ = “FUNDAMENTALLY DISORIENTED": AN ORIENTALIST NOTE. 


Michael B. Schub. JAL, XVIII (1987), 79-80. 
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III. Religious Instruction. The Mosque. Religious Duties and Devotional Life. Ethics 
and Customs. Attitudes towards magic, etc. Sociology of Islam. 
See also nos 6466, 6478, 6480, 6528 


Berti Qur’ANIc AMULETS. A. Osman El-Tom. JRA, XVII (1987), 224-44. 

BLACK SLAVES AND FREE BLACKS IN OTTOMAN Cyprus, 1590-1640. Ronald C. 

Jennings. JESHO, XXX (1987), 255-85. 

AL-DA WA L-ISLAMIYYA (L'APPEL А L'ISLAM). EA Dossters, LXXIII (1987). 

THE IMPACT OF WESTERNISING AND OTHER FACTORS IN THE CHANGING STATUS OF 

MusLIM WOMEN (II). A.W. Ata. JQ, XXXI (1987), 38-56. 

ISLAM, SLAVERY, AND RACISM: THE USE OF STRATEGY IN THE PURSUIT OF HUMAN 

Вснтѕ. Fadl Abdallah. 47155, IV (1987), 31—50. 

LiBERATED EQUAL OR PROTECTED DEPENDENT? CONTEMPORARY RELIGIOUS PARA- 

м ON WOMEN'S STATUS IN ISLAM. Barbara Freyer Stowasser. ASQ, IX (1987), 
3. 

THE MuJAHID WOMEN OF IRAN: RECONCILING "CULTURE" AND "GENDER." 

Rokhsareh S. Shoaee. MEJ, XLI (1987), 519-37. 

MUSLIMISCHE KINDEREHEN IN PALASTINA WAHREND DES 17. JAHRHUNDERTS. 

FATAWA ALS QUELLEN ZUR SOZIALGESCHICHTE. Harald Motzki. WI, XXVII, 1e3 

(1987), 82-90. 

LA PENSÉE SOCIALE DANS LES ECRITS MUSULMANS MODERNES. Hmida Ennaifer. 

Translated from the Arabic by Sad Ghrab. BLA, L, 160 (1987), 223-53. 

SACERDOCE ET EMPIRES UNIVERSELS CHEZ LES TURCO-MONGOLS. J. -P. Roux. RHR, 

CCIV (1987), 151-74. 

THE SOCIOLOGY OF KNOWLEDGE: JEWISH AND MUSLIM IMPACT ON AMERICAN 

SOCIAL SCIENCE. Theodore P. Wright, Jr. AJISS, IV (1987), 89-100. 


IV. Theology. Movements, sects; Shi'a. Philosophy. Sciences. 


HASSAN AL-BANNA (1906-1949): FOUNDER OF THE IKHWAN AL-MUSLIMIN. Mir 
Zuhair Husain. IMA, XVII (1986), 271-76. 

IMAN (SPECIAL SECTION). VI, XXXIV, 10-11 (1987), 5-30. 

IsLAMIC & WESTERN HISTORIOGRAPHY. Bertold Spuler. Translated by M.S. Khan. 
IS, XXV (1986), 417-44. 

THE ISLAMIZATION OF KNOWLEDGE AND SOME METHODOLOGICAL ISSUES IN 
PARADIGM BUILDING: THE GENERAL CASE OF SOCIAL SCIENCE WITH A SPECIAL 
Focus on Economics. Muhammad Arif. AJISS, IV (1987), 51-72. 

AL-KASIM IBN IBRAHIM'S THEORY OF THE IMAMATE. B. Abrahamov. Ar, XXXIV 
(1987), 80-105. 

KHILAPAT MOVEMENT: A PATHWAY TO PAKISTAN. Muhammad Munawwar. Iqbal 
Rev., XXVII, 3 (1986), 81—96. 

MEDIEVAL ISLAMIC PHILOSOPHY AND THE VIRTUE OF ETHICS. Ch. E. Butterworth. 
Ar, XXXIV (1987), 221-30. 

MUSLIM CONTRIBUTION TO PHILOSOPHY, Mohammed Ma’ruf. Iqbal Rev., 
XXXVIII, 1 (1987), 27-38. 

TOWARD AN UMMATIC PARADIGM FOR PsvcHoroGy. Hasan Langgulung. 41755, 
IV (1987), 73-88. 

VrE(S) Er MORT(S) DE AL-IMAM AL-HADRAMI. AUTOUR DE LA POSTERITE SAHARIENNE 
DU MOUVEMENT ALMORAVIDE (lle- 17e s) A.W. Ould Cheikh and B Saison, Ar, XXXIV 
(1987), 48-79 

ZAYDI SHISISM AND THE HASANID SHARIFS OF MECCA. Richard T. Mortel, /JMES, (1987), 
455-72. 


V. Sufism. Sufi orders. Saints. 


L'AMOUR-TRACH REFLEXIONS SUR LE “COLLIER DE LA COLOMBE." G. Martinez. Ar, 
XXXIV (1987), 1-47. 

AYN Ar-QupAT HAMDANI'S CONCEPT OF TIME AND SPACE IN THE PERSPECTIVE oF 
Surisu. Muhammad ‘Abdul Haq. IQ, XXXI (1987), 5-37. 

Pen AL-GAZZALT WA IBN ° pes Moqdad Mensia. JBLA, L, 160 (1987), 

THE ENIGMATIC IMAM: THE INFLUENCE OF AHMAD IBN IDRIS. Rex S. O'Fahey and 
Ali Salih Karrar. /JJM ES, XIX (1987), 205-20. 
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JESUS AND THE OTHER GOSPEL FIGURES IN THE WRITINGS OF JALAL AL-DIN RUMI. 
John Renard. Hamdls, X, 2 (1987), 47—64. 

RABIYAH AL-ADWIYYAH OF Basra (713/714-801). Akhtar Qambar. IMA, XVII 
(1986), 241-48. 

THE SPIRITUAL ASCENSION: IBN ARABI AND THE MPRAJ: PART I. James Winston 
Morris. JAOS, CVII (1987), 629-52. 

SUFISM AND THE VENERATION OF SAINTS. M. Geijbels. Mushir, XXIX (1987), 1-14. 
WAOQFS AND SUF] MONASTERIES IN THE OTTOMAN POLICY OF COLONIZATION: 
SULT AN SELIM T's oF 1516 IN FAVOUR OF DAYR AL-ASAD. Aharon Layish. BSOAS, 
L (1987), 61-89. 


VI. Law. Politics; state; government. Nationalism. Socialism. Economics. 
See also nos. 6433, 6439, 6461, 6463, 6477, 6516, 6532. 


COMMUNITY, JUSTICE, AND JIHAD: ELEMENTS OF THE MUSLIM HISTORICAL 
CONSCIOUSNESS. Mona Abul-Fadl. 47155, IV (1987), 13-30. 

ECONOMIC TRENDS IN AL-ANDALUS DURING THE PERIOD OF THE TA'IFAH STATES 
(LITH CENTURY A.D./ STH CENTURY A.H.) M'hammad Benadond. IS, XXVI, 3 
(1987), 1-30. 

FRIDAY PRAYER AND THE JURISTIC THEORY OF GOVERNMENT: SARAKHSI, SHIRAZI, 
MaAwaARDI. Norman Calder. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 35-47. 

From JABAL “AMIL TO Persia. Albert Hourani. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 133-40. 
FROM THE ANGLO-MOHAMMADAN LAW TO THE SHARIAH: THE PAKISTAN EXPERI- 
MENT, Afak Haydar. JSAMES, X, 4 (1987), 33-51. 

THE ШкнАМ AHMAD'S EMBASSIES TO QALAWÜN: TWO CONTEMPORARY ACCOUNTS. 
P.M. Holt. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 128-32. 

ISLAM AND POLITICS IN SAUDI ARABIA. Ghassan Salame. ASQ, IX D 306-26. 
ISLAMIC CONCEPT OF STATE. Nasim Hasan Shah. Hamdls, X, 3 (1987), 35-56. 
METHODOLOGIES OF SOCIAL CHANGE AND ISLAMIC LAW. Tufail Ahmad Qureshi. 
Ната, X, 2 (1987), 3-34. 

ON THE QUIETIST AND ACTIVIST TRADITIONS IN ÍSLAMIC POLITICAL WRITING. 
Bernard Lewis. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 141-47. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION IN YORUBALAND: А CASE-STUDY OF ILE-IFE c. 1850- c. 
1930. Biodun Adediran. IMA, XVII (1986), 217-40. 

POLITICS AND RELIGION: THE RISE OF ISLAM IN SOUTH KOREA. Chung-in Moon. 
JSAMES, XI, 1-2 (1987), 131-55. 

PRINCIPLES OF GOVERNMENT, FREEDOM, AND RESPONSIBILITY IN ISLAM. Hasan 
Turabi. AJISS, IV (1987), 1-12. 

RELIGION AND POLITICS IN THE CAREER OF BADI AL-ZAMAN AL-HAMADHANI. 
Everett K. Rowson. JAOS, CVII (1987), 653-74. 

Sante AND NATIONAL STABILITY IN ISLAM. Tamara Sonn. ASQ, IX (1987), 


THE SHARIAH AND ITS IMPLICATIONS FOR ISLAMIC FINANCIAL ANALYSIS: AN 
OPPORTUNITY TO STUDY INTERACTIONS AMONG SOCIETY, ORGANIZATIONS, AND 
Те TING: Cyril Tomkins and Rifat Ahmed ‘Abdel Karim. AJISS, IV (1987), 
TRIBAL LAW IN THE ARAB WORLD: A REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE. Frank Н. 
Stewart. JJMES, XIX (1987), 473-90. 


VII. Arabic and other relevant languages. Literature, culture, art. Education. 
Universities. 
See also nos. 6432, 6469, 6491 


BEDIL IN THE LIGHT OF BERGSON (AN UNPUBLISHED ARTICLE OF IQBAL). Tehsin 
Firaqi, ed. Iqbal Rev., XXVII, 3 (1986), 1-4. 

DES CAUSES DE L EVOLUTION DES LANGUES: L'EXEMPLE DE L’EVOLUTION DE LA LANGUE 
ARABE. A. Roman. Ar, XXXIV (1987), 129-46. 

THE DBATH-SONG OF ‘AMIR KHAFAJI: PUNS IN AN ORAL AND PRINTED EPISODE OF 
SIRAT BANI HILAL, Susan Slyomovics. JAL, XVIII (1987), 62-78. 

AL-FURÜQ AL-LUGHAWIYYAH: THE CULMINATION OF A GENRE. Mohammad Akram 
Chaudhary. IS, XXVI, 3 (1987), 63-72. 

A GLASS DINAR WEIGHT IN THE NAME OF ABD AL- AZĪZ B. MARWAN. А.Н. Morton. 
BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 177-82. 
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SUBCONTINENT. Ali S. Asani. JAOS, CVII (1987), 439-50. 

MODERNIZATION: ITs IMPACT ON MUSLIMS (WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO EDUCA- 
TION). Kuldip Kaur. /MA, XVII (1986), 249-56. 

A “New ANDALUSIAN” Poko. C. Nijland. JAZ, XVIII (1987), 102-20. 

A NOTE ом SHAMSI *DGAH OF BADA’GN (1201-9): SOME OBSERVATIONS ON ITS 
a DECORATION. Mohammed Mokhlesur Rahman. Hamdis, X, 3 (1987), 
NOTES OF THE DIALECT OF THE AL MURRA OF EASTERN AND SOUTHERN ARABIA. 
Bruce Ingham. BSOAS, XLIX (1986), 271-91. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION OF AL-FARABI. Bayraktar Bayrakli. Hamdls, X, 3 
(1987), 29-34. 
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ISLAMIC FUNDAMENTALISM AND THE PALESTINIANS 


During the Camp David negotiations between Israel and Egypt, the secret 
organ of the Muslim Brotherhood in Egypt, A/-Da‘wa, editorialized the 
following: 


The Palestine Problem must be taken out of the narrow regional 
framework and again placed on the broad Islamic horizon. A suitable 
place must be created for an aware Islamic education within the shadow of 
the liberties which Islam defends, and the ummah (Islamic community) 
must be prepared to rise up and throw themselves into the decisive battle 
whenever the suitable opportunity presents itself... . The soil of Palestine 
in its entirety is usurped Islamic soil For this reason, the jihad is 
obligatory and is in fact an individual obligation for the Muslim in order 
once again to regain everything that was occupied in 1967 and previously.! 


After the ejection of the Palestine Liberation Organization's (PLO's) forces from 
Beirut in 1982 and their subsequent relocation to Tripoli, Lebanon, a pact of 
strategic significance was made with the local branch of the Muslim 
Brotherhood in that city, known as the Tawhid Islamic Party. The leader of this 
group, Sa‘id Sha‘ban, also expressed strong views on the Palestine issue in an 
interview: 


The Palestinian question also can be solved only by the participation of the 
ummah, for here, too, we again see the battle between Islam and heresy. 
All Muslims, not merely the PLO, must participate in the Palestinian 
question. For a long time I have told Yasser Arafat that the proclamation 
of the Islamic revolution would make more sense than all this political 
maneuvering. 


These two quotes serve as a reminder of the persistent pro-Palestinian 
position expressed by Muslim political groups throughout the Arab World and 
Iran. Seeing the nation as an Islamic nation, these groups decry the loss of 
Palestine as a lost hmb of that nation. Implied in all of their statements, 
however, is a hint of disapproval of the PLO’s ideological posture, for they all 
affirm that only within a wider Islamic solution will the Palestine issue be 
resolved. The PLO, on its part, continues to espouse a nationalist and secularist 
ideology despite occasional alliances of convenience and of purely strategic value 


! Quoted in Wilhelm Dietl, Holy War, tr Martha Humphreys (New York: MacMillan Publishing 
Co, 1985), p 57. 
? Ibid., pp 176-77 
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with Islamic organizations in Lebanon. At a time when the most radical 
movements in the Arab world and Iran have taken on an Islamic coloration, the 
Palestinian movement continues as a primarily national liberation movement 
with social revolutionary overtones on the left rather than on the right. What is 
even more noteworthy is that neither the leadership nor the following of this 
movement has embraced an Islamic political ideology, and that throughout its 
history no Islamic ideology predominated. 

The ideology of the PLO was not developed in a vacuum, but must be 
considered as a latter-day manifestation of the Palestinian national movement 
which dates to the 1920s. Both the earlier movement, which pitted a Muslim-led 
national front against British and Zionist forces, and the later pan-Arab 
environment of the 1960s which gave rise to the PLO, predisposed the current 
Palestinian resistance to secularist tendencies. The determining factor in both of 
these circumstances was the nationalist and non-sectarian posture adopted by 
Palestine's Christian community, which distinguished its historic role from that 
of Lebanon's Maronite community, or, to a lesser degree, from Egypt's Coptic 
population. Whereas Maronite resistance to the secular-nationalist idea and 
Coptic wavering between nationalism and particularism betray the problematic 
nature of the Lebanese and Egyptian national identities, Palestinian Christians 
seem to have always been firmly wedded to the concept of Palestinian 
nationalism. Several reasons account for this, including the fragmented 
composition of the Christian community which counted Greek Orthodox, Latin 
Catholic, Melkite Catholic, Protestant, and Armenian in its ranks. Since no one 
denomination enjoyed a numerical preponderance over the others, the 
possibility of one sect leading all the rest in a European alliance similar to the 
Maronite-French historic relationship was always very remote. Neither was 
there a separate and powerful historic legacy to which Palestinian Christians 
could claim exclusive right, such as was the case with Egypt's Copts and the 
Pharaonic tradition. 

One look at relations between Palestine's churches and crusader powers in the 
Holy Land will shed some light on the Palestinians' nativist tendencies which 
persisted throughout the centuries. Although the Patriarchate of the Latin 
Kingdom of Jerusalem attempted to cultivate friendly relations with the Eastern 
Churches in the eleventh century, few reciprocated the treatment. The orthodox 
Church, which boasted the largest following among the churches, kept its 
distance and nixed plans for a protege patriarchate in Jerusalem by continuing 
its policy of submission and deference to the Constantinople patriarchate. Even 
after the orthodox clergy, as well as the Monophysite, Nestorian, and Armenian 
clergy, were readmitted to the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, most of these 
denominations remained unfriendly. But actions of the Latins belied their 
gestures of friendship. After Baldwin I encouraged the settlement of Syrian 
Christians in Jerusalem in order to increase the Christian population of the city, 
the Syrians were always treated like second-class citizens. The Latins, on their 
part, remained suspicious of the Orthodox clergy and at one time accused the 
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clergy of the Holy Sepulchre of secretly communicating with Salah al-Din and 
plotting the surrender of the city.’ 

Events in the latter part of the eighteenth century and the nineteenth century 
provide additional examples of the troubled relationships between Middle 
Eastern and European Christian churches. Because of the relative decline of the 
Ottoman Empire and the expanding influence of European powers in the Middle 
East at that time, contacts between European Christians and the churches of 
Syria and Palestine were expanded. The role of European consuls in the area 
became greatly enhanced due to the passage of the two Ottoman reform edicts in 
the first half of the nineteenth century, namely Khatt-i Sharif of Gulhane and 
Khatt-i Нитауйп. The two edicts granted legal equality to Christian and Jewish 
subjects of the sultan, and both provided a golden opportunity for foreign 
consuls to demand enforcement on behalf of their protected Ottoman subjects. 
European missionaries also benefitted greatly from consular infringement on the 
sultan’s domain.* 

The expansion of European religio-cultural and commercial activity in 
Palestine began during the modernizing Egyptian regime of Ibrahim Pasha over 
all of Syria in the 1830s. Arousing the religious ire of the area’s Muslims, these 
activities were regarded as a prelude to European domination with the help of 
native Christians? Muslim resentment, however, was confined to sporadic acts 
of violence, but genuine and sustained friction grew between European 
missionaries and the following of the native churches. The missionary effort, 
financed by European boards of missions and advanced by the effort of local 
consuls, became a major effort directed at the native churches. Since 
proselytizing Muslims was prohibited by the Ottoman authorities, the 
Europeans directed their initial effort towards the area’s Jews. The London 
Society for Promoting Christianity Amongst the Jews (known as the London 
Jews Society, or the LJS), was founded specifically for this purpose. Its 
direction changed with the appointment in 1841 of Samuel Gobat as the 
Protestant bishop of Jerusalem. The Swiss-born Gobat abandoned all attempts 
to convert the Jews because of poor results and made up his mind, against home 
approval, to reach members of the large but ill-served Greek Orthodox Church. 
When his efforts led to direct complaints to the British Consul, the latter read to 
Gobat official commitments made to the other powers, mainly Russia, against 
evangelizing native Christians. Gobat refused to listen, claiming that converting 
Palestinian Orthodox followers would prepare them for the role of evangelizing 
the Muslims. Despite Gobat's determination, his campaign to convert other 
Christians showed poor returns. A church he founded in al-Salf, east of the 
Jordan, in 1846, was attacked and destroyed by the Greek Orthodox 
townspeople in 1851. A school he established in Nablus in 1841 was sacked by 
members of the town's Greek Orthodox population in 1853. At the time of its 


3 James Parkes, A History of Palestine from 135 A D. to Modern Times (London: Victor Gollancz, 
Ltd., 1949), pp 119-20 

4 Moshe Ma'oz, Ottoman Reform in Syria and Palestine, 1840-61 (London: Oxford University 
Press, 1968), рр 210-13. 

* Ibid , p 211. 
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founding with twenty-one boys in attendance, the school was proclaimed an 
anathema to all who attended it by the Orthodox patriarch. By 1871, European 
missionary activity among Palestine’s Christians netted 1,000 converts from 
various denominations. After the conclusion of the Crimean War in 1856, the 
Greek Orthodox Church began to draw some benefit from the patronage of the 
tsarist regime. But rivalry among the various denominations persisted. 

Palestinian Christians emerged in the twentieth century deeply suspicious of 
Britain’s motives. The removal of Russian influence as a consequence of the 
Bolshevik revolution and the superimposition of the British Mandate over 
Palestine did not ease Palestinian Christian suspicions of the British. Thus, it 
should be easy to understand how and why Palestinian Christians came to play 
a significant role in the Palestinian national struggle. 

Students of the Palestinian movement have always stressed the class origin of 
its leadership, rather than its ideology. Students of the early phase of the 
Palestinian struggle, such as Yhoshua Porath and Ann M. Lesch, elaborated 
extensively on the sources of political power among the elite. Based largely on 
landed wealth, political power was concentrated among certain families who had 
a vast traditional following in their personal land-holdings. This leadership, 
exemplified by the rival Husayni and Nashashibi families, both Muslim, 
fastened itself during the early Mandate period onto certain institutions of vast 
political potential, namely the Supreme Muslim Council in the case of the 
Husaynis, and the Mayoralty of Jerusalem in the case of the Nashashibis. It was 
this class stratification and family rivalry which weakened the early phase of the 
Palestinian movement, and not any overt hostility between its Muslim majority 
and Christian minority. Although it laid the Palestinian movement wide open to 
subversion by the British who played one family-led faction against the other, 
this class-cleavage was steadily widened to include newly-emergent centers of 
urban and bourgeois influence such as the new press, labor unions, and cultural 
and secular clubs. Even while it lasted, however, this traditional class-based 
leadership was open to the participation of Christian Palestinian professionals 
who offered their talents for the service of the cause.” George Antonius and 
Alfred Rock strongly supported the work of the Arab Higher Committee in 
1936, which was then led by the head of the Muslim Supreme Council, al-Hàjj 
Amin al-Husayni. Two prominent Christians, Ibrahim Shammàs and Ya‘qub 
Bardakash, were elected to the Arab Executive, the substitute Palestinian 
committee which replaced the Third Arab Congress as a manifestation of the 
Palestinian disappointment in the leadership of Prince Faysal, later King Faysal 
of Iraq. Joining seven other Muslim leaders on this committee, the Christian 





SAL Tibawi, British Interests in Palestine, 1800-1901 (London. Oxford University Press, 1961), 
pp 86, 93-97, 105-15. See entire chapter titled: “Change of Policy—Bishop Gobat " 

7 Ann M Lesch, Arab Politics in Palestine, 1917-1939 (Ithaca, NY. Cornell University Press, 
1979), pp 95-99, 110-11, 142-43, Simha Flappan, Zionism and the Palestinians (London Croom 
Helm, 1979), pp 224-25 See also the author's article “From Palestinian Nationhood to Palestinian 
Nationalism," ASQ, VIII (1986), 346-57. 
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members thus established the tradition of official Christian participation in the 
national institutions as early as the 1920s.* 

Several factors contributed to the development of this early Muslim-Christian 
solidarity, but none more strongly than the policies of the British Mandate 
authorities themselves. Although it is possible to attribute the political 
legitimacy of the Christian community to the indigenous origins of Christians of 
the Holy Land, another powerful factor derived from constant efforts by the 
British authorities to reimpose the communal millet system of the Ottoman 
period on the people of Palestine. The idea of a Palestinian legislative council 
composed of eight Muslims, two Christians, two Jews, and eleven government 
officials, proposed by the British High Commissioner of Palestine in 1922, was 
strongly rejected by the Arab Executive and was denounced by the country’s 
Muslim and Christian leaderships alike.’ 

Much of the confusion surrounding the religious credentials of the Palestinian 
national leadership before 1948 stems from al-Hàjj Amin al-Husayni's espousal 
of the cause of Muslim guardianship of Jerusalem's holy sites. Conscious of 
repeated attempts by wealthy Jewish groups to purchase rights to the Wailing 
Wall beginning ın 1887, al-Hàjj Amin began a deliberate public campaign to 
affirm Muslim ownership of the Wall as soon as he was appointed head of the 
Supreme Muslim Council in 1922. Stressing that the Wall was part of a wagf 
endowment and fearful that surrendering the Wall would lead to a deliberate 
Jewish assault on the Haram al-Sharif, al-Hàjj Amin utilized religious symbols 
extensively to arouse the interest of Palestine's peasant masses in this issue. This 
campaign, fed by noisy demonstrations in the Wall area by revisionist Zionist 
groups in 1929, caused the arrival of a huge crowd of Arab villagers to the Wall 
area on August 23, 1929, and to the outbreak of one of the severest waves of 
communal violence in the recent memory of Palestinians. Al-Hàjj Amin's 
defense of Muslim holy sites was also carried to several Pan-Islamic conferences, 
where political support for the cause of a Muslim Jerusalem as well as financial 
support for a program of renovations of the holy places were sought. The Pan- 
Islamic conference of 1931 was held in Jerusalem itself and debated many issues, 
the most prominent among them being the Palestine question.? Yet, al-Hàjj 
Amin also delegated Greek Orthodox dignitaries to defend the Palestinian 
position in European religious circles. His acceptability to the Christian 
Palestinian community continued unabated, even though he constantly used 
religious symbolism and language to articulate the national cause, such as 
issuing fatwas against the sale of lands to non-Palestinians.!! 

Thus, during its early phase, the Palestinian national movement, though open 
to Christian Palestinian participation, did not refrain from using Islam as a 
mobilizational ideology in the service of the cause. This was Islam from above, 
and the leadership never indulged itself in a program of Islamic radicalism and 


* Lesch, Arab Politics, pp. 87, 90-91, 125, 150. 

° Ibid, рр 180-82 

19 Nels Johnson, Islam and the Palestinians (London: Kegan Paul International, 1982), pp. 24-28 
И Talhami, “From Palestinian Nationhood,” ASQ, VIII (1986), 351 
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mass involvement. Just prior to the national revolt of 1936, however, a religious 
leader managed to start a campaign of his own which resembled the radical 
Islamic movements of the current period. This was the movement of Shaykh “Izz 
al-Din al-Qassám, which succeeded in generating a highly-organized peasant 
resistance to the British Mandate. A Syrian by birth, al-Qassam moved to 
Palestine after committing acts of violence against French authorities in Syria’s 
*Alawite region. Before his Syrian activities began, he was student of the great 
Egyptian reformer Muhammad ‘Abduh at al-Azhar. The religious leadership of 
Haifa apparently received him with open arms and appointed him to teach at 
the new 15114181 School. He then founded the Haifa Youth Association where he 
preached a stiff message of abstinence and personal morality. The opportunity 
to reach wider circles arrived with his later role as a marriage official to the 
various villages around Haifa. It is in the villages where he began to organize 
series of jihad cells (Aalaqa jihadiyya), each oblivious to the others around it. 
Private donations from the sale of jewelry provided the weapons, and training 
was carried out after dark in the surrounding hills. Preaching a message of 
stringent reform and duty of jihád, he is assumed to have started his activities in 
Palestine in 1929. His revolt and armed resistance began in 1935, but he and his 
small band of followers were killed by the British during his first major 
operation near the village of Ya*bud. All evidence points to a lone operator who 
tried but failed to secure the support of other political groups in the country. 
Al-Hajj Amin, who does not make reference to al-Qassám in his memoirs, 
apparently refused the latter's suggestion to declare a rebellion in 1935.'? In the 
words of one authority, al-Qassim’s movement is distinguised from the major 
nationalist trend in Palestine of 1930s by its redemptive qualities: 


Redemptive social movements are often couched in religious terms. The 
logic behind this is clear: under circumstances in which a reordering of the 
social world is called for, an appeal to the sacred as a final definer and 
legitimator of a new order is highly effective. It links cosmology, history, 
the group and individual together in opposition to the encroachment and 
oppression.” 


Significantly, the 1936 revolt, just a year on the heels of al-Qassim’s 
campaign, did not betray any signs of populist Islam but continued in the same 
trend of secularist nationalism as before. Upon the formation of the Higher 
Arab Committee on April 25, 1936, led by al-Hajj Amin, it issued a statement 
listing the strikers’ basic demands as: 1) putting an end to Jewish immigration, 
2) putting an end to the transfer of Arab land to Jews, and 3) creating a national 
Palestinian government. All slogans chanted by demonstrators emphasized 
nationalist themes. After ending a meeting of Arab professionals in Jerusalem 
on May 1, 1936, the group raised the slogan: “No taxation without 
representation,” and pledged never to pay taxes until their national demands 





12 Johnson, Islam and the Palestinians, pp 31-44. 
з Ibid., p 32. 
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were met. The hero of the 1936 revolt was not a Muslim Cleric but an Iraqi 
national who led Palestinian volunteers in battle, by the name of Fawzi 
Qàwugji.'^ 

After the demise of Palestinian territorial nationalism in 1948, the Israeli 
authorities were to continue British policies of reimposing the religious 
communalism of the Ottoman period on the Palestinian population under their 
control Unwittingly, this policy provoked the same strong feelings of 
nationalism as during the British Mandate period. As a settler state, Israel was 
not interested in imposing the dominant culture of the conqueror over the 
conquered people. Since Israeli settlers sought to replace the Palestinians and 
not to assimilate them culturally, the religion and the culture of the people 
conquered by Israel remained, to a large extent, untouched. This did not mean 
that cultural and religious institutions survived intact. The institutions declined 
in proportion to the general decline of the socio-economic and political 
condition of the occupied population. The Israelis, for instance, allowed for the 
freedom of worship for their Muslim population which became part of the State 
of Israel, but placed all the waqf properties under the control of the Israeli 
Ministry of Religious Affairs. After amending the shari'a so as to eliminate 
practices unacceptable to Israeli law, such as polygamy, religious functionaries 
such as shaykhs and muezzins (callers to prayers from minarets) became 
employees of the state. As such, these functionaries were unionized and often 
complained of their low status and payscale, especially when compared to 
Jewish religious functionaries.? Yet, weakening the religious institution among 
Israel's Arab citizens did not provoke politico-religious protest in the same 
manner in which Israel's policy of land seizures within the 1948 borders of the 
state provoked wide-spread political resistance. Through its annual celebration 
of Land Day, the Committee for the Defense of Arab Lands emerged in the 
1970s as one of the most militant anti-regime groups within Israel's boundaries. 
Despite the State's outlawing of any outright Arab political parties since the 
suppression of the illegal Al-Ardh political party, several political groups 
emerged to voice the grievances of Arab Israelis. The most effective of these 
were: The Voice—a society of Palestinian culture and consciousness; The 
Society of Friends of the Prisoner; The Anis Kardawsh Fund to Promote 
Higher Education among Arabs; Society to Defend the Affairs of Jaffa's Arabs; 
The Commitee to Preserve the Legacy of the Poet Rashid Husayn; The 
Committee for the Affairs of Hebrew University in Nazareth; the Progressive 
Movement— Nazareth; The Nahda (Revival) Movement of Umm al-Fahm; The 
Progressive Front Dayr al-Asad; and The Democratic Front of al-Rama.!6 





'4 Sami al-Aboudi, “50 Years Hence: The 1936 Revolt in Perspective," Al-Fajr, May 9, 1986, pp. 
8-9 This article is based on the memoirs of Akram Zu'aiter 
'S *Nagàbat ryal al-din al-MuslimIn" (The Union of Muslim religious functionaries demands that 
its members receive their full rights), AF Mirsád, the newsletter of Mapam, No 5 (May 21, 1986), 2 
i '5 Yossi Апшау, “A Question of Identity like an Uprooted Tree," New Outlook, XXVII, 10/11 
1984), 16 
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Purely political activities are only permitted within the framework of Israeli 
parties. The two which currently attract most Arab voters are the Progressive 
List for Peace and the Communist Party, Rakah. The Mapam Party has its 
Arab wing as well.'” In the late 1970s and 1980s, Israeli Arabs began to show 
signs of politico-Islamic activity, largely as a result of a certain identification 
with Arab and Islamic trends outside the state. In the words of one expert, 


this fundamentalist activity complements, rather than opposes, nationalist 
trends among Israel’s Arabs. A keen sense of competition with secular 
nationalist groups drives the nascent Islamic group to sound a strong 
nationalist note, though couched in religious terms. 


Among the most visible of these groups are: The Islamic Circle of al Baqa'a 
al-Gharbiyya, established by young people in the Sons of the Village (Abnà' 
al-Balad) movement; The Society of Righteousness and Good Deeds in Acre, led 
by Fayiz Kurdî; and a Muslim revival movement in Kfar Kassa, led by 
‘Abdallah *Isà who is an admirer of the Iranian Islamic Revolution.!5 The size 
and scope of these groups pales next to the size and dimension of secular 
organizations open to Palestinian Muslims and Christians alike. The nationalist 
identity continues to grow in defiance of official Israeli attempts to treat the 
Arab Israeli community as three separate religious communities, namely 
Muslim, Christian, and Druze. 

Among the occupied Arab population of the West Bank and Gaza, the loss of 
independence in 1967 meant not only a blow to their autonomy but also an 
accelerated rise in the Palestinian—as opposed to the Arab—consciousness. 
Here, the Israelis have carried out a long campaign to suppress the concept of 
Palestinian nationalism in all of its manifestations, even to the extent of 
confiscating and interfering with the Palestinian cultural heritage. These attacks 
were extended to the educational institutions, to Palestinian journalism, art, and 
folklore. In the occupied areas, the Arab school system is controlled by a 
military officer attached to the office of the military governor. This officer 
controls budgets, appointments, and textbooks. Censorship is the officer's 
greatest weapon. According to a UNESCO team investigating this question in 
1977, school textbooks targeted by the censor are primarily those dealing with 
literature, history, geography, and religious matters. The word "Palestine" is 
systematically excised from texts dealing with history and geography and is 
replaced by the term "Israel." The Director-General of UNESCO stated in 1980 
that books approved for use in UNRWA schools (UN Relief and Works 
Agency) on the West Bank and Gaza were heavily censored. According to this 
report, the Israeli censor blacklisted eight texts selected for the West Bank 
elementary schools and four books for the preparatory (middle level) UNRWA 
schools. Nine books out of a total of twenty-seven scheduled to be used in the 
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elementary schools of Gaza were removed by the censor for that year, and eight 
out of twenty-one texts for the preparatory schools suffered the same fate. 
Among the books banned from use in institutions of learning in 1980 and 1981 
were: The History of Jerusalem, Palestine Poetry and the Tragedy of Palestine, 
The Use of Sports Training in War, The Islamic Dictionary, Changes in the 
Israeli Economy, A Brief Look at Islamic Studies, and The Myth of Death and 
Resurrection in Modern Arabic Poetry. Additionally, all books that enter the 
West Bank and Gaza must receive approval of the Israeli Defense Forces censor 
in the form of a permit. Any book vendor dealing with banned publications is 
subject to trial in a military court. Cultural events on university campuses, such 
as Palestine Week at Birzeit University, are often suppressed. Palestine Week, a 
student activity emphasizing cultural aspects of the Palestinian Arab heritage, 
aroused the hostility of Israeli military authorities even though it did not entail 
any overt political activity. According to a faculty member at Birzeit University, 
Palestine Culture Week is "a purely cultural event, and it is political, if it is 
Palestinian rather than voodoo or Buddhist ог Jewish."!? 

Not only has the suppression of the idea of Palestine led to intensified 
nationalism among students, but also among generations of Palestinian writers 
and poets. It is not unexpected, then, to see that much Palestinian writing is 
marked by a strong nationalist flavor rather than by an explicit concern for 
religious themes. Mahmüd Darwish, in a prece titled "Identity Card," wrote: 


Write down, I am an Arab! 

Fifty thousand is my number. 

Eight children, the ninth will come next summer 
Angry? Write down, I am an Arab. 


Harun Hashim Rashid, who lived a short and tragic life, expressed his 
suppressed identity even more explicitly: 


Palestinian is my name, 
In a clear script, 

On all battlefields, 

I have inscribed my name, 
Eclipsing all titles. 


Samih al]-Qàsim sounded the double theme of attachment to the land and to the 
Arab identity: | 


As long as I own a foot of land, 

As long as I own an olive tree 

A lemon tree, a well, and a memory 
As long as Arabic is still spoken 





1 Muhammad Hallaj, Palestine: The Suppression of an Idea[AAUG Occasional Papers No 8] 
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In folklore and poetry, 

ГЇЇ wage ın the face of my enemies, 

On behalf of the free: workers, students, and poets, 
A scourging war against the enemies of the sun. 


Even when religious imagery is utilized, the poet’s theme remains overwhelmingly 
nationalistic. In a poem titled “To Jerusalem,” Yüsif Hamdan wrote: 


I want you to be a Ka'aba, for the 
people of the earth, 

A spacious house, 

Without guards; 

I love уои... a voice from a minaret, 
The sound of horns 

Mingled with church bells. 

I love you, a jasmine in the open air. 


Samih al-Qasim, a Druze, uses Christian religious imagery to reiterate the 
nationalist’s love for the land: 


From this wounded land, 

Purgatory of sorrows, 

The orphaned birds call you, O world! 
From Gaza, Jenin, Old Jerusalem: 
Alleluia. | 

Under the sun, in the wind in exile, 

Hearts and eyes once sang: 

“Lord of Glory.” We've been tired too long. 
Send us back! 

Alleluia, Alleluia.?° 


Since the 1967 occupation, tension between the Israeli authorities and the 
Islamic institutions also intensified, particularly in the Jerusalem area, where the 
act of annexation placed an Israeli Jewish mayor over the Arab city. The 
Muslim religious authorities in charge of the Dome of the Rock area confronted 
the Israeli military authority right from the beginning of the occupation. Putting 
up stiff resistance before Israeli efforts to separate Jerusalem’s shari‘a courts and 
waqf administration from their sister institutions in the West Bank and 
incorporate these into the Israeli Ministry of Religious Affairs, the Muslim 
clergy finally demanded and won recognition as a conquered group subject to 


?? Quoted in Hallaj, Palestine, pp 18-22 English translations of some of these poems appear in 
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control by the military governor. This arrangement, which had considerable 
legality under international law, suited the Muslim clergy well. After threatening 
to boycott Friday services at al-Aqsá Mosque if the Israelis persisted in 
censoring the Friday sermon, the Muslim clergy moved to incorporate 
themselves as a "Muslim Council" in charge of Muslim affairs, as was their 
autonomous status during the British period.’ 

Replaying their role as the zealous guardians of the Islamic holy sites which 
they defended before Jewish militant bands during the British period, the 
Muslim clergy did not escape punishment. Al-Shaykh ‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sáyih, 
selected by the Muslim clergy as president of the Islamic Council in 1967, was 
soon thereafter deported to Jordan, along with leading secularist figures such as 
the Arab mayor of Jerusalem, Rühi al-Khatib, and the President of Birzeit 
University, Hanna Nasser.?*Al-Shaykh al-Sáyih today serves as the chairman of 
the Palestine National Council, the PLO's Parliament in exile. The PLO, 
however, continued the tradition of the Arab Executive and the Arab Higher 
Committee by recruiting prominent Palestinian Christians to its ranks, including 
members of Christian clergy. Beginning in 1966, one seat on the PLO's 
Executive Committee has been reserved for a Christian. The current holder of 
that office is Bishop Eliya Khoury, the Palestinian head of Jordan's tiny 
Anglican community. Explaining his reasons for joining the organization, 
Bishop Khoury said in a recent interview: "To resist 1n justice is a virtue. . 
Look how you in the West still glorify the resistance movements in the Second 
World War.” 

In recent years, the Muslim clergy in the Jerusalem area found themselves 
confronted by the efforts of Jewish extremists not only to pursue a policy of 
settlement beyond the confines of the Jewish Quarter in the Old City, but also to 
demand the reconstruction of the Second Temple on the site of al-Aqsà Mosque 
and the Dome of the Rock. The strategy pursued by the Muslim clergy to 
combat these new threats did not differ from those adopted by al-Hajj Amin 
al-Husayni. The shaykhs today call on all Palestinians, particularly Muslims but 
not exclusively so, to protect the holy places, without sounding a call for Islamic 
militancy in all affairs of life. In an interview with a PLO publication, the 
chairman of the Islamic waqf properties, al-Hajj Hasan Tahbüb, made a plea to 
all Muslims in the Jerusalem area to perform their prayers always at the 
threatened al-Aqs4 Mosque in order to demonstrate their attachment to the 
Islamic holy sites. He also urged all Muslim functionaries to be in their religious 
garb when they appear on Jerusalem's streets in order to affirm the Islamic 
character of the city. Having explained the awqaf's recent projects such as 
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establishing training schools for village clergy, as well as a special department of 
Islamic antiquities to catalogue Islamic relics in the city, he summed up the 
clergy’s position: 


The West Bank faces infinitely fewer problems than what we face in 
Jerusalem because of the presence there of Arab municipalities. What 
worries us in this Holy City is that we are incapable of defending our 
properties against aggression or ourselves against those who seek to 
prevent us from undertaking any renovation projects. Our only weapons 
are protests and complaints. Neither can we protect Arab residents of the 
Old City against forced eviction and removal. Our duty is centered, 
therefore, around strengthening the Arab presence in the city. I, for one, 
reject religious fanaticism which will only facilitate the Zionists’ task. I call 
for the dedication of religion to the service of national unity, a unity that 
will affirm the historic and continued existence of an Arab community and 
an Arab civilization in the Holy City. God has willed that Jerusalem 
belong to us, and we had willed to remain steadfast in Jerusalem.” 


It is noteworthy that al-Hajj Tahbüb expects the Palestinians themselves to 
defend the Islamic character of the city, considering it a nationalist duty rather 
than an Islamic duty for Muslims worldwide. In an interview with al-Shaykh 
‘Abd al-Hamid al-Sayih after his expulsion from Jerusalem, similar views were 
also expressed. When asked about the obligations of Muslims and Christians 
towards aiding the Palestinian cause, he answered that both are obligated to 
save Jerusalem and Palestine in the same way. The obligation extends to our 
Christian citizens, he added, because they have already participated in the 
national struggle with us and bear as many burdens as we do—clearly 
distinguishing between them and European political Christianity which supports 
Israel. In his view the new Islamic revival movements sweeping the Arab World 
are to be praised, for they indicate a kind of religious awakening. But the 
Islamic fundamentalists make impossible demands, ignoring the grave conse- 
quences of bypassing the non-Muslim citizens of Palestine. God does not object 
to cooperation between Christians and Muslims, he concluded, if this 
cooperation benefits Islam.?° 

The picture changes in the Gaza Strip, however, where the the presence of 
militant, fundamentalist Islamic groups has been clearly demonstrated as of late. 
Since the 1967 war, the number of mosques has risen from seventy-five to one 
hundred and fifty. Muslim activists in Gaza confirm that their movement came 
to life with the military defeat of 1967 and their inability to accept the reality of 
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what had happened to them. Recent clashes between fundamentalist Muslim 
groups and secularist elements that control most of the social-welfare 
institutions such as hospitals and schools were seen by many as indicative of the 
extreme desperation of the Gazans. Among the world’s most densely populated 
areas, Gaza is basically a city dwarfed by a sprawling refugee camp. The severe 
shortage of land as a result of encroachment by Israeli settlers on their periphery 
(Israelis have seized 40% of the land already), paucity of Arab subsidies, and the 
high rate of unemployment have all contributed to Gaza’s agony. Much of the 
male population is employed as migrant daily laborers in the Israeli sector, and 
there has not been a single municipal election in the city since 1946. The only 
university functioning in the Gaza Strip 1s an Islamic institution, and Egyptian 
political influence is stronger there than in any part of the West Bank.?' To add 
to Gaza’s woes, there does not seem to be any ray of hope for the area as a result 
of its complex territorial status. Residents in Gaza, as well as the refugees who 
moved into its refugee camps, are technically stateless since they were never 
joined to Egypt or to Israel. Furthermore, the Camp David Agreement left the 
status of Gaza undefined beyond the proposed autonomy stage. 

Although in lesser numbers than in Gaza, religious groups are making their 
appearance also all over the West Bank. The struggle for leadership positions on 
student representative bodies at various Palestinian universities has already 
added new tensions to the academic life of such secular institutions as Birzeit 
and al-Najàh universities? What is most unusual about this confrontation 
between the secular and the Islamic side is that, unlike elsewhere in the Arab 
World, both groups are opposed to the ruling authority and both have equal 
claim to legitimacy in the eyes of their followers. This is not the case of Egypt’s 
Islamic militants who can accuse other Egyptian groups of varying degrees of 
cooperation with the ruling regime. Palestinian nationalists committed to the 
PLO are equally as antagonistic to the Israeli authorities as the Islamic groups, a 
fact which confers a great degree of legitimacy on their cause. Islamic groups on 
the West Bank and Gaza are also more nationalistic than members of similar 
movements in other countries because the arena of political life is dominated by 
the Palestinian-Israeli issue. The Islamic challenge to Palestinian nationalism, 
therefore, remains weak precisely because of the legitimate credentials of the 
PLO as an anti-Israeli and anti-colonial movement. 

Occasionally, the Palestinian nationalist movement itself is accused of Islamic 
leanings of the fundamentalist variety. These charges seemed real enough during 
the brief honeymoon between the PLO and the Iranian Islamic Revolution. 
Different expectations and perceptions of the nature of the alliance led to an 
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early disillusionment. While the Iranians could not abandon their preconceived 
notions regarding the necessity of establishing the Islamic environment prior to 
tackling the task of national liberation, the Palestinians, particularly the center 
bloc with the PLO, were fixated on a single and ideologically-neutral objective, 
namely the speedy recovery of their lands.” The PLO leadership seemed to be 
uncertain during the early stages of the contact as to the depth of the Iranians’ 
anti-nationalist feelings. People like Bani Sadr and the foreign minister, Ibrahim 
Yazdi, were beginning to express strong anti-Arab and anti-Ba‘th feelings, and 
even Sádiq Qutbzadih was ambivalent towards Arab nationalism despite his 
connections to Syria and the PLO. Stronger anti-Arab and anti-nationalist 
views were harbored by Khoumeni hemself, who regarded Arab nationalism and 
the Arab nation-state as the by-product of the Western colonial effort to 
continue their domination of the Islamic East. Various mutations of Arab 
nationalism, such as Pan-Arabism, Arab socialism, Ba‘athism, and Palestinian 
nationalism were also considered corrupt ideologies. Khoumeni certainly calls 
for the recovery of Palestine, but he also goes beyond that to demand the 
attachment of the Palestinian body to the larger Islamic umma. He declines to 
use the term “Arab-Israeli” conflict, for instance and refers to the conflict as that 
between “Islam and Kufr.”?! 

As after his initial embrace of the new regime pressure mounted on Arafat to 
renounce secularism and nationalism, he is reported to have responded to a 
question whether he was ready to renounce the dream of a secular, democratic 
state for that of Islamic Palestine: "Stop that; it is laughable and stupid. . . . I 
consider the imputation that I have been stressing Islam [in Iran] as a distortion 
of facts.” Eventually, the Palestinian-Iranian alliance disintegrated because of 
two reasons: PLO attempts to gain the release of the American Embassy 
hostages, which was highly resented by young Iranian militants; and the brewing 
conflict with Iraq and the entire Arab Gulf region, which forced Arafat to 
choose among Iraq, Saudi Arabia and the Gulf States, and between Iran.? Once 
more, Palestinian nationalism was forced to sever its ties with Islamic 
movements because of their conflicting strategic goals. 

It is clear from the preceding discussion that the Palestinian movement had a 
strong secularist history which accommodated Christian and Muslim Palestinians 
alike even when led by official Islamic figures as in the early period. Because of 
the denial of Palestinian nationalism by the British Mandate authorities and 
later by the Israelis, the Palestinians clung ever more closely to their cultural 
heritage and their Palestinian identity. Even in the age of radical, populist 
Islamic movements, the Palestinians and their religious leadership continued to 
affirm the bi-religious legacy of the early years of the struggle. Several short- 
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term alliances with radical Islamic groups outside the Palestinian body-politic 
quickly disintegrated, leaving behind them the strengthened faith in secularism 
and nationalism. 

It can also be said that the secular nature of the Palestinian national 
movement owes its origins to the historical confrontation of native Christian 
churches and European missionaries, as well as to the oppositional role 
maintained by the PLO towards the Israelis and all other Arab regimes. In the 
case of Palestine’s Christian community, it should be stressed that very little in 
the recent history of Palestine convinced them of European Christian goodwill, 
especially after Britian's takeover of Palestine. The inability of a single 
Palestinian Christian sect to dominate all the others, and the removal of tsarist 
Russia as the patron of the largest denomination, namely the Greek Orthodox 
Church, worked aginst the emergence of a Maronite-like alliance with a 
European power after the First World War period. The threat posed by the 
British Mandatory Government, on the other hand, was perceived by Palestine's 
Christians as a serious effort to reinstate the divisive millet system which worked 
to legitimize the presence of Jewish immigrants and threatened to fragment the 
Palestinian Arab population. In the face of all of these threats, and in the 
absence of serious Muslim-Christian communal violence in the immediate past, 
the Palestinian national movement developed along secular lines. 

The emergence of the PLO, coinciding as it did with the beginnings of the 
Islamic revival movements throughout the Arab World, still signaled another 
phase of the secularist-nationalist struggle. Born in the Pan-Arab milieu of the 
1960s the PLO began as a latent manifestation of the anti-colonial struggle 
which swept the Arab World during Nasser's era. Forced to operate in an arena 
increasingly monopolized by Islamic groups, the PLO occasionally entered into 
alliances of convenience with these groups throughout the Arab World and Iran. 
But the PLO always recognized the incompatibility of its ideology with that of 
the Muslim revivalists, and always managed to extricate itself unharmed. The 
development of an Islamic revival movement in the West Bank and Gaza poses 
the latest dangerous hurdle before the PLO. But given the recent origin of these 
rival Palestinian Islamic groups, the continued assumption of the role of 
liberator by the PLO, and the survival of Muslim-Christian solidarity within the 
PLO ranks, chances for an Islamic takeover of the West Bank and Gaza remain 
very slim. 

One of the questions that needs to be answered is what impact the Islamic 
revival movements inside and outside the territory of Palestine/Israel will have 
on the PLO. Unquestionably, the direct confrontation of the PLO and Shiʻite 
forces in Lebanon have helped crystalize the secularist tendencies within the 
PLO, as well as an anti-fundamentalist stance among Palestinians in the 
occupied territories and within Israel. Anti-Shi‘ite demonstrations which swept 
the West Bank and Gaza in the fall of 1986 and winter of 1987 are clear proof of 
this and of growing Palestinian hostility to all manner of Islamic factionalism 
and Islamic politicization. The Shi‘ite attacks on Palestinian refugee camps in 
Lebanon must also be credited with closing the ranks of radical and centerist 
Palestinian factions within the structure of the PLO. The dramatic reconciliation 
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between Fath and the Popular Front for the Liberation of Palestine and the 
Democratic Front for the Liberation of Palestine came definitely as a result of 
sensing the grave threat posed to the Palestinian movement in general, not only 
by Asad of Syria but also by Shi‘ite groups in Lebanon. The same developments 
which concluded. with the readmission of Palestinian radical factions to the 
higher echelons of the PLO organization at the Algiers meeting of the Palestine 
National Council, also led to greater cooperation among various factions in the 
occupied territories. Clearly visible among West Bank and Gazan groups vying 
for positions on institutional boards, this cooperation is already blocking the 
advance of Islamic political organizations. 

Finally, some consideration should be given to the environmental causes 
which gave rise to these Islamic groups within Palestine/Israel. Unlike similar 
movements in Iran and Egypt where Western domination and the devastating 
defeat of 1967 combined with the grievances of proletarian groups to produce a 
lethal opposition to ruling regimes, the Palestinian revivalists were largely a 
reaction to the political and military defeat of 1967. Moreover, these Islamic 
factions have to contend with an established national liberation movement with 
wide popular appeal. The Islamic movement in Palestine/Israel is actually a 
spinoff of the Egyptian movement and cannot claim native beginnings. As long 
as the focal point of all Palestinian agitation is the achievement of political 
independence, Islamic ideologists will remain marginal to the struggle, simply 
because their comprehensive critique of society is not applicable to a society 
groaning under the weight of an oppressive regime. For times like these, only a 
movement emphasizing the maximal benefits of popular unity stands a chance 
of achieving its goals. 


Lake Forest College GHADA TALHAMI 
Lake Forest, Illinois 


‘ALIM AND MUJAHID IN EGYPT: 
ORTHODOXY VERSUS SUBCULTURE, 
OR DIVISION OF LABOR? 


There continues to be no center of Islamic orthodoxy as renowned as al- 
Azhar, and both in Egypt and abroad the ‘ulama’ of its university, its Academy 
of Islamic Research, and its administration have come to be known, at least 
among activist fundamentalists, as a/-‘ulamda’ al-rasmiyyun, the “official” (that 
15, government) ‘ulama’. By contrast, attention is often drawn to the non-Azhar 
background, that is, the secular education, of the majority of the self-styled 
mujahidun, fighters in holy war (jihad, the militant fundamentalists. The 
movement is often characterized as being a student movement, or a movement 
under the tutelage of military men, if indeed it is dignified by the term 
“movement.” In either case, it is often seen as an angry outburst on the part of 
persons who are unable to afford the attractions of Western materialism and 
who are disoriented by recent migration to urban centers. More recently, 
however, reports circulate that one group involved in the assassination of 
President Anwar al-Sadat was founded and led by an al-Azhar student and 
resident of its mosque, Muhammad Salim al-Rahhal, and that the principal 
group was guided by its mufti and ideological leader, if not amir, ‘Umr Ahmad 
‘Abd al-Rahmàn, a professor of theology in a branch of al-Azhar University. 
This article seeks to show that there exists in Egypt a Muslim militant 
subculture that is heir to a developed tradition, and will investigate the 
background of its militancy and the complexity of its relationship to the ‘ulama’. 

Historically, the term ‘ulama’ has been somewhat nebulous. Although in 
Egypt it currently tends to be limited to the recipients of al-Azhar's ‘Alimiyya 
(Ph.D.) degree, our focus is on religious professionals, preachers, and others, 
reviewing the teaching, preaching, counselling, writing, and actions of the Azhar 
product, principally its graduates, but at times also its students. 

Al-Azhar has in the past played an activist role, perhaps most notably so by 
its involvement in the uprising against Bonaparte's occupying army. However, 
al-Jabarti recorded that this revolt began with the riffraff (ghawghd’)) and the 
muta ammamun (turban wearers, probably mostly popular religionists), and we 
note that Shaykh al-Azhar al-Shargáwi agreed to preside over the French- 
created council through which the invader effected his occupation administration. 
And General Kleber's assassins, while Azhariyyun, were foreign students. Sayyid 
*Umar Makram, who has become in our time a symbol of Islamic resistance, 
was trained as a scribe, probably by the scribal guild. We have no indication 
that he was an Azhari properly speaking!; he served as naqib, a sort of registrar, 
of the ashraf, state subsidized descendants of Muhammad, and upon the 
invasion fled to Palestine with the rest of the Mamluk secretariat. 
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The relationship between the religious elites and the secular resistance has 
never been elucidated, and even in the case of a single individual it is often 
difficult to assess the rationale for resistance to or cooperation with those in 
power. In the last decades of the nineteenth century the Azhari, Muhammad 
*Abduh, was exiled and joined his mentor, al-Afghàni, in Paris, where they 
wielded the pen against colonialism. However, he later returned and, in the 
government bureaucracy, worked occasionally with the British, and even 
consented to cooperate with the adminstration of secular law? 

The 1919 revolution enjoyed considerable secular support. However, Sa‘d 
Zaghlul began his education in al-Azhar, which was closed for a while due to 
disturbances. Sir Thomas Russell, the British Commandant of the Cairo police 
force, wrote that in Cairo the focus of popular resistance was al-Azhar, while in 
Tanta the focus was the mosque of al-Sayyid al-Badawi (then as now, 
incorporated into the al-Azhar system)? 

Present-day militant activism has its roots most directly in the Society of the 
Muslim Brothers (the /khwan), which was founded by a man of secular 
background, Hasan al-Bannà. Sayyid Qutb, perhaps its most important activist 
writer and thinker, was a graduate of the University of Cairo. Though 
Azhariyyün participated, the university itself remained tensely aloof. For this, 
political factors cannot be dismissed. By 1911, 62% of the budget of al-Azhar 
was of government origin, and this had increased to 96% by 1969.* Furthermore, 
throughout this century al-Azhar's expansion objective has been to centralize the 
religious sector under its authority and administration. The Ikhwaàn represented 
a challenge to that aspiration, which was no more easily brooked for having 
been founded by a non-Azhari. 

After ‘Abd al-Nàsir's suppression of the Ikhwan, they re-emerged in the 1970s. 
Sadat initially encouraged religious societies, on university campuses and off, as 
a counterweight to the leftists. But soon groups inspired by the more radical 
Ikhwan (particularly by those who had died as martyrs) took off on their own, 
for they felt that the “new Ikhwàn" had been coopted by the state. In April of 
1974 the Cairo Military Academy was attacked by the Shabab Muhammad, a 
group founded by the Palestinian $41} Siriyya, who had received a doctorate in 
science education.’ On July 3, 1977, some members of Јата! al-Takfir wa 
'- Hijra seized and ritually executed Shaykh al-Dhahabi, a former Dean of al- 
Azhar’s College of Shari‘a (Islamic law) and Qanun (secular law), and then 
Minister of Awqaf. He had sponsored and forewarded a booklet against their 
group, founded by Shukri Mustafa, an Ikhwān veteran, who had received a B.S. 
in agricultural science. The members of this group were of secular background, 
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5 Gabriel R Warburg, "Islam and Politics in Egypt’ 1952-80," Middle Eastern Studies, VIII 
(1982), 151, Saad Eddin Ibrahim, “Egypt's Islamic Militants," Метр Reports, XII (1982), 5. 

é Al-Ahram, July 4, 1977, р 1 (see also the following ten issues); Ibrahim, "Egypt's Islamic 
Militants," Merip Reports, XII (1982), 10. 
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educated, and often of rural origin, having migrated to more urban areas, The 
conflict between radical Islam and “official” ‘ulama’ had escalated to bloodshed. 


Tanzim Faraj and the 1981 Events 


In 1977 Sadat visited Jerusalem, beginning the process that led to Camp 
David and the peace treaty with Israel. In 1979 he legislated by edict a new 
family law that was considered by the fundamentalists (both militant and 
otherwise) to be a secular travesty of the most cherished part of Islamic law, not 
just a man-made law, but a woman-made law, the pet project of the First Lady, 
Jihàn al-Sadat. Also in 1979 he suspended the Student Unions, which had been 
taken over by fundamentalist students (by election successes), abolished 
autonomous campus Islamic societies, and, in the same year, arrested yet more 
militant activists. Throughout, the state temporized in any further application of 
Islamic law. By mid-1980 numerous militant activists were sufficiently frustrated 
and determined to risk everything to pursue their dream: an Islamic state that 
would produce their conception of an Islamic society. 

By summer 1980, Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salàm Faraj had published (privately?) 
500 copies of his small book, Ai-Farida al-Ghá'iba ("The Missing Religious 
Obligation,” that is, jihad). With it he undertook to promote his views, which 
gave first priority to the establishment of an Islamic state through an Islamic 
revolution. That same summer he met Tariq ‘Abd al-Mawjud al-Zumr and 
*Abbüd ‘Abd al-Latif al-Zumr and they decided to establish a rangim 
(organization) to promote and carry out an Islamic revolution. Most of their 
activity was in the Cairo area." 

In the Sa‘id (Upper Egypt), radical Muslim societies had been active for some 
time, calling for the application of Islamic law. This area, with Asyut and Minya 
as its centers, has the largest Christian concentration in Egypt and is a center of 
Christian assertiveness. The resultant sectarian conflicts had become a thorn in 
the government's side, and a crackdown on both sides resulted. Since only the 
Muslims posed a threat to the state's legitimacy, they were a far greater cause of 
concern. Some people were arrested while others became fugitives. Karam 
Muhammad Zuhdî, a Sa‘idi activist leader, fled Minyà to take refuge in the 
University City dormitories in Cairo, where he was introduced to Faraj. He 
claimed in court that his readings of the salaf (the forebears of the Muslim 
heritage) had already brought him to Faraj's conclusions. They agreed on the 
founding of a tanzim for Islamic revolution, and he recruited a number of Sa‘idi 
activist leaders, and became Faraj's link to the Sa‘idi branch of the tanzim 
(often referred to as Tanzim al-Jihad [“The Organization for Holy War"], 
referred to in the court records as Tanzim Muhammad ‘Abd al-Salam Faraj). 


? The data for the tanzîm, unless otherwise noted, come from court documents published in Al- 
Nur, IH, 141-52 (21 November 1984 to 6 February 1985) 
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Also in 1980 Muhammad Salim al-Rahhal, a Jordanian national (possibly ot 
Palestinian origin), and an al-Azhar student resident in Riwaq al-Shuwam (the 
Syro-Palestinian student quarters in the Azhar mosque), established an 
organization similar to Faraj’s but with the aim to establish an Islamic state by 
coup d'état (inqilab) rather than revolution (thawra Islamiyya). In July of 1981 
he was deported, and replaced by an Egyptian graduate of the College of 
Commerce, Ката] al-Sa‘id Habib. He had been introduced to Rahhal in 
January of 1981, and in September of 1981 one of his members introduced him 
to Tariq al-Zumr, who took him to Faraj. His group was thus joined to Faraj’s 
tanzim less than a month before the assassination of President Sadat (October 6, 
1981). Though Faraj had various caches of weapons, those used on October 6 
were supplied by three of Habib’s men, directed by Faraj’s man, Salih Ahmad 
Salih Jahin. 

In 1980 in Мар“ Hammadi, First Lieutenant Khalid Ahmad Shawdi al- 
Islámbüli met Zuhdi who found him sufficiently receptive to give Faraj’s address 
in Cairo, where he was stationed. He began visiting him in early 1981, and 
joined the tanzim. 

Though the contrary has been maintained,’ it now seems clear that the tanzim 
had considerable organization. Faraj, Zuhdi, and brothers-in-law Tàriq and 
*Abbüd al-Zumr established it with a majlis al-shura (consultative assembly) 
subdivided into three committees: one in charge of preaching and recruitment 
(dæ wa), one in charge of material for holy war (iddat al-jihád), and one in 
charge of economic matters. Each area with enough members had a cell 
(majmifa or group) with a leader (amir ог mas'ul). When Habib's group joined, 
it was reorganized into this structure, with some members joining established 
celis and others forming new cells. The council set general policy and had the 
supreme command, while Faraj seems to have been more of a primus inter pares 
than a supreme commander. However, on several important occasions he gave 
the orders once he had the support of a few. It was to him that Islámbüli came 
with the assassination proposal, and the decision was made while Zuhdi was in 
the Sa‘id. There was no meeting of any majlis, but a consensus was reached 
through bilateral contacts. Most members were at this time dispersed and in 
hiding since the security police were a constant threat. 

Members were divided into various categories; there were council members, 
group leaders, and group members. In a different kind of categorization, there 
were ahi al-‘ilm (people of religious learning, who apparently included persons 
not connected with the tanzim, but whose views could be adduced for 
legitimacy), and ah! al-jihad (people of holy war, who need not have been 
religious authorities). And there were levels of progression in tanzim 
involvement: new members who participated devotionally (diniyyan) and met in 
mosque teaching circles (apparently called mu takafát, retreats, implying а 
withdrawal from pagan society) to study theology, Islamic law, and the general 
law of holy war; members who were given theoretical training in combat skills 
and a bit of hand-to-hand applied training; members who were given training in 
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firearms and explosives; and members who had reached the level of preaching 
and recruitment (martabat al-dd wa). Some were given specific assignments. 
*Abbüd al-Zumr, having worked in military intelligence, was in charge of 
security procedures and planning special operations. Codes were developed, 
aliases, and cell organization. Information was given to members on a need-to- 
know basis, and few data were provided to new, untried members. Maghribi was 
put in charge of finding remote areas for training in firearms and explosives and 
organizing such training. Zuhdi was appointed the Cairo-Sa‘id liaison. Teachers 
were appointed for mu‘takafat, and trainers for combat skills. And all members 
had taken an oath and accepted the obligation of al-sam‘ wa 1-(da (“listen and 
obey”). 

Initially the tanzim operated on donations and a fund-raising market (suq 
khayriyya), which was later closed down. Then, in June 1981, an unrelated 
group in al-Zàwiya al-Hamra’ undertook to build a mosque on land owned by a 
Christian. The latter obtained a court order in his favor, but they persisted. 
Apparently no longer rational, he took a gun to the site and opened fire, killing 
several volunteers working on the illegal mosque. The incident was followed by 
ugly sectarian violence, and Egypt in general was electrified. The tanzim now 
secured cooperation from outsiders, among the military and on the weapons 
black market, in order to obtain arms, ostensibly for protection against 
Christians, and they adopted the Islamic law of plunder (ghanima) and 
conveniently applied it to their financial plight. Zuhdi was dispatched to the 
Sa'id where he ordered and organized an armed robbery of Christian jewelry 
stores in Nag’ Hammadi, оп 26 June 1981, resulting in six deaths. The plunder 
was given to Zuhdi, who delivered it to Faraj. Later Faraj ordered an armed 
robbery in Shubra al-Khayma, Cairo, of a Christian jewelry store. *Abbüd al- 
Zumr planned it, and Maghribi led a team that executed it, resulting in one 
person dead and two injured, 31 July 1981. Once gain the plunder was delivered 
to Faraj. 

Plans had been begun in the summer of 1981 for an eventual attack on the 
state, and for this purpose Maghribi made a sketch of his military unit's arms 
storage area. Moreover, details were provided regarding Sadat's house in Cairo, 
his villa in al-Qanáfir al-Khayriyya, the home of the head of the National 
Guard, that of the head of the Cairo Central Security Police, the office of 
General Investigations in the Ministry of the Interior, and the retreat of the 
Coptic Pope Shenüda in the Cathedral. 

On 2 September 1981 Sadat placed the pope under house arrest and issued an 
order for a crackdown on radical Muslim militants. A total of 1,536 arrests were 
ordered, including those of Zuhdi and seventeen other members of the tanzim 
(according to the court's findings), all of them Sa‘idi, among them all Şadî 
members of the consultative council. One of these was arrested the next day. The 
other members of the council in the Sa‘idi met and before all had departed the 
police arrested the one in whose home they were meeting. The others fled to the 
hills and decided to split up. On 9 September 1981 *Abbüd al-Zumr’s home was 
raided while he was out and guns and ammunition were seized, and on 25 
September 1981 Maghribi was arrested. The heat was on. With three of the 
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tanzim’s men being subjected to interrogation, the number of fugitives increased, 
activities had to be extremely limited and cautious, and the possibility of further 
arrests loomed large. 

On 23 September 1981 Islimbili found that his name was on the list of those 
to march in the October Six Military Parade, which would pass before the 
review stand where the president would be sitting. Two days later, the day of 
Maghribi’s arrest, he met with Faraj and suggested the assassination. This 
approach was more in line with the orientation of Habib’s group, only recently 
acquired, but the circumstances convinced Faraj that Islambul?s opportune 
proximity to Sadat could not be wasted. Two of the assassins, ‘Abd al-Hamid 
‘Abd al-Salàm ‘Abd al-‘Al and Husayn ‘Abbas Muhammad, were present and 
joined the plot. The fourth, “Аја Tàyi Himayda, was brought into the 
conspiracy on 28 September 1981, and on this day Zuhdi and three other Sa‘idi 
leaders arrived and attended a planning meeting. ‘Abbud al-Zumr had fled when 
he heard of Maghribi’s arrest, and was informed by a messenger from Faraj, 
who put Salih Ahmad Jahin in charge of readying the guns, ammunition, and 
grenades. These were brought out of their caches by three of Habib’s men. 
Sometime between 2 and 4 October ‘Abbi al-Zumr also delivered some 
ammunition to Faraj to pass on to Islàmbüll. 

After the planning meeting on 28 September, Zuhdi and two of the other 
Sa‘idi leaders were dispatched to plan and attempt the seizure of control of 
Asyüt, the principal provincial capital of the Sa‘id. Faraj, ‘Abbid al-Zumr, 
Jahin, and others undertook planning and preparation to take over Cairo, a 
plan which would disrupt the security forces and take over the Television 
Building to call upon Egypt's Muslims to rise up in the cause of God. 

On 6 October the assassination occurred as planned, but little progress was 
made in taking over Cairo. A plan to drug the guards of a military arms depot 
at al-Màza (unit 55) failed. These arms were to have been used to take over the 
Television Building. Plans to attack Central Security Forces stationed in the 
squares of Jiza, Duqqi and Tahrir were only partially undertaken. The initial 
assumption that the assassins would be killed in the field was wrong, and their 
capture aided the state's response. However, more happened in Asyüt. Since 
final confirmation of the assassination plans had not arrived, no action had been 
taken until the assassination announcement was received. But then immediately 
hasty preparations were made, and on 8 October 1981 one group first 
overpowered a security detachment they happened to encounter, and moved on 
to the security police headquarters (Mudiriyyat amn Asyüt) which they 
succeeded in taking, but could only hold for a short time against reinforcements. 
They managed to make a get-away, and a reduced number attacked but could 
not take the Second Precinct police station. Other skirmishes occurred, and 
some officers were killed and more wounded. But ultimately little was 
accomplished. Those tanzin members who escaped death or imprisonment went 
into hiding. 
members who escaped death or imprisonment went into hiding. 

During the next few weeks Habib and others continued recruiting and tried to 
reorganize to mount a guerrilla war (harb al-“asabat). But by the end of the year 
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the police had virtually completed the arrests of the fugitives. Sadat was dead, 
but the power elite, the form of government, and its policies, remained 
essentially unchanged. 


The Mujahid: Background and Level of Activity 


Until recently studies of tanzim membership background have been based on 
what has been called “the official list of the Tanzim,” that is the prosecutor's 
list, comprised of 302 individuals. However, the court subsequently acquitted 
190 of these, meaning that approximately two-thirds of the persons included in 
these studies have not been proved to have been involved. Some may have begun 
to participate on the fringes, sitting in on a few recruitment teaching circles, and 
accepting to begin memorizing the Quran, a common first step. A few of the 
acquitted may have been actual members, dedicated to the tanzim's revolutionary 
goals, and lucky enough to escape conviction. It seems that many were names 
possibly suggested by the interrogators or names volunteered under torture, 
names of bearded youth in the mosques, of fellow students, or of persons met in 
legal Islamic youth groups. These lists pose some problems: they do not give 
clear information on geographical origins, and the inclusion of persons later 
acquitted means that any conclusions based on the totality of the names listed 
may well be invalid. For example, there are clear indications that over two- 
thirds of the guilty resided and were active in the Cairo area and that well over 
one-half originated from the northern region (Cairo and the Delta), whereas 
Ansari's analysis of the prosecutor's list shows 65.4% from the Sa'id.!? Some of 
the guilty were from town areas on the fringe of greater Cairo, such as the 
Nahya group. Others were born and raised in provincial capitals, such as 
Zaqaziq, Miny&, and Asyüt, and still others were rural migrants in the fullest 
sense. Therefore, though the tanzim was not predominantly of Sa‘idi origin, the 
data gathered in the present study do not justify the dismissal of rural migration 
to the cities as a potential formative factor. 

The rapid urbanization explanation tends to remove Islam from the picture 
and may lead people to overlook the possibility that the militants are rational 
and devoted Muslims, willing to sacrifice all for their view of their obligation to 
God, rather than near automata, angry blisters on the body politic reacting to 
socioeconomic irritants. The latter is an explanation for an implied state of mind 
that has neither been clearly defined nor empirically demonstrated. Furthermore, 
it tends to treat these persons as a monolithic movement, a single type, failing to 
match up the variety of their backgrounds with the variety of the nature and 
level of participation. Using the urbanization explanation to account for the 
Sa‘id’s reputation for radical Muslim activity also poses a major problem: 
urbanization has been higher in the Delta. In the 1976 census the population of 
Asyut was 213,751, 3.7 times its 1927 level, and the population of Minya was 
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146,366, 3.3 times its 1927 level. These may be compared with the following 
northern cities (population followed by the 1927 comparison): Cairo, 8,000,133 
(7.3 times); Alexandria, 2,317,705 (4 times); al-Mahalla al-Kubrd, 292,114 (6.4 
times); Mansüra, 259,387 (4.07 times); and Zagàziq, 202,575 (3.8 times). The 
“benign neglect” suffered by Asyüt and Minyà does not seem to be greater than 
that experienced by some northern cities. Since the northern dominance in 
tanzim membership can be accounted for by the higher population of the North, 
it is not necessarily a consequence of higher northern urbanization. And since 
tanzim membership is not necessarily reflective of the distribution of militant 
fundamentalists generally, the Sa‘idi reputation remains to be explained. In this 
regard, two facts may be adduced. First, as pointed out earlier, the Sa‘id has a 
high proportion of Christians. And second, the Sa‘idi militant leaders have been 
able to disrupt sectarian relations, and made use of this divisiveness to facilitate 
recruitment and produce the disturbances that underlie the reputation. 

The question of the role of urbanization is further complicated by the 
complexity of the phenomenon. Some migrants are destitute farmers' sons who 
leave their villages to join the ranks of the unemployed in the city. Others are 
farmers' sons in comfortable circumstances, who leave their villages to attend 
university. Some leave towns to go to provincial capitals, and some leave the 
latter to go to Cairo. Ansari gives Faraj's background as follows: 


Farag's father was an employee of the Ministry of Health. He was a 
distinguished member of the Muslim Brotherhood and had been arrested 
several times. Before settling in Delinjat [a district capital of Bahriya 
province] he lived in a small village in Imbaba district in Giza [i.e., on the 
edge of Greater Cairo]. Within the twenty-five years of his stay in Delinjat, 
relations were cemented with a local merchant through marriage. Farag 
graduated with a degree in electrical engineering, joined Cairo University's 
administrative staff, and settled in nearby Bolaq al-Dakrur.!! 


Before his appointment at the University of Cairo, he worked for a company in 

Alexandria. Given his father's religious background and his arrest record, one 

wonders if one needs to adduce urbanization factors to explain his activities. 
Faraj’s background contrasts with that of Islàmbüli. Ansari writes: 


Islambuli came from a family in Malawi, in al-Minya governorate, whose 
members generally had the benefit of high education, mainly in the law 
profession. His father is a legal consultant for the sugar factory in Naga? 
Hamadi [where he met Zuhdi], and his uncle is a retired judge. In fact, 
there are strong grounds for the belief that the family continues to enjoy 
political and social influence, as indicated by the post of the Chairman of 
the Minya District Council being held by a close family member. 
Moreover, the family had a very high-ranking officer in the army. 


H Ibid., 135 
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He adds that his brother was the militant in the family, having done pilgrimage 
to Mecca twice, and having been arrested once in 1979 for shouting anti-Sadat 
slogans outside the Asyüt railway station, and again in the September 2 
crackdown.? A family of this sophistication does not fit the model of 
psychological stress due to urbanization, and yet was not devoid of militants. 

A similar case is that of Colonel ‘Abbid al-Zumr: 


Abbud's uncle was a general who died in the October war in 1973. Another 
uncle is a member of Majlis al-Shura, the upper chamber of the Egyptian 
parliament. His father was the *Umda (mayor) of the family village, Nahia, 
in Giza until he was displaced by another family member. Other close 
patrilineal relatives continue to maintain influential positions. There are 
three members in the army in the rank of major. Moreover, a family 
member is the secretary of the Imbaba district (Giza governorate) branch 
of the governing National Democratic Party. The family is also linked 
through intermarriages with some of the older and well-established families 
such as Ghurab and Mikawi in the same district. Both families had a long- 
standing record in Egyptian parliamentary history before and after the 
July 1952 revolution.!^ 


*Abbüd's first cousin, Tariq (to whose sister ‘Abbiid was married), was of 
equal importance in the tanzim. Three persons of relatively high-status 
background is quite remarkable in a list of about 115 members. We also note that 
these include five pre-college teachers, eight persons in the military or police, 
four engineers, two doctors, a dentist, a pharmacist, seven merchants, and a 
number of persons in government service or other clerical or accountancy work, 
adding up to about one-third of the members, a much higher proportion than 
one finds in a typical cross section of the Egyptian population. 

Region and level of activity are essential to the analysis of the role of students. 
Overall they were almost 44%, but of the most active members (the first five 
columns of Table One), 30% were students in the north, and 68.2% in the Sa‘id. 
To the extent that the student movement characterization works at all, it ís in 
the Egyptian south. 

The student breakdown also has implications for the urbanization argument. 
Nearly one-third are students of science (engineering mostly, but also medicine). 
In Egypt college entrance is determined by scores on a national examination, 
and high scores are required for these fields. The success of these students not 
only indicates intelligence, but also a stable and supportive family background 
and a high degree of diligence and discipline, maintained over many years. 
Futhermore, few of these are over twenty-four, among them three are twenty- 
seven and two are twenty-eight. Since there is no indication that these latter ones 
were in higher studies, it would appear that it is not entirely accurate to classify 
them as students. However, these cases do indicate an important degree of 
alienation, possibly influenced by urbanization factors. 


H Ibid 
“ыа, 134 
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The composition of the leaders has also been frequently misunderstood. Since 


three of the four assassins were military men in a military parade, initial 
speculation was that the group was based in the military. The discovery that 
other members were military men, including Colonel *Abbüd al-Zumr, added to 
this line of speculation. Though Ansari’s study gives greater emphasis to the 
civilian component, ‘Abbid al-Zumr and Isláàmbüli are given central attention, 
after which he discusses the “recruitment of civilians,"!5 which perhaps implies 
more than he had intended. The principal founders were Faraj (an electrical 
engineer), Rahhàl (an al-Azhar student), Habib (a graduate of the College of 
Commerce), Zuhdî (a student in the Ma'had Ta'áwuni * Alt), Tariq al-Zumr (а 
student at Cairo College of Agriculture) and *Abbüd al-Zumr (a colonel, 
military intelligence). Faraj first established relations with Tariq, through whom 
he met *Abbüd. Later he met Zuhdi. Though *Abbüd was one of the more active 
members, he was not a principal recruiter (v. Table Two). He himself identified 
Maghribi (statistician, Minister of Culture) as being the principal organizer of 
military training, and Jàhin (mechanical engineer) was put in charge of 
organizing the weapons for the assassination, which was planned in ‘Abbud’s 
absence. In fact, prior to September 1981, *Abbüd was the only military person 
among the principal actors. In Rahhal’s group, ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Musa (a captain) 
was arrested early in 1981. He tipped off ‘Isam al-Din Ката! al-Qamari (a 
major, armored division) who fled and was kept hidden by the group. His name 
does not appear in any important tanzim event, and he was not a recruiter. And 
in the Sa‘id, no military men were among the nonacquitted. 

Kinship and friendship ties were more important than military ties. Abbüd 
was recruited largely through Tariq, a civilian, *Abbàs Muhammad (retired 
noncommissioned officer) was the brother of Maghribi's wife. And Himayda 
(engineer) had met Faraj in his town, Dilinját. He had not met Isláàmbüli before 
he was asked to join the assassination team. 

The civilian-military relationship alternated. The movement was civilian, but 


55 Ibid , 127 
Table One 


Notes: The data for "Acquitted" and "Others Charged & Not Acquitted". come from the 
prosecutor's list and the list of those acquitted. The “Dead” are taken from the findings of the court 
and are individuals found by the court to have been actors in tanzIm crimes. Some of these are not 
included due to the lack of background information. Some persons still fugitive or who were 
fugitives at the time of the prosecutor’s list are omitted for lack of background information. The 
“Others Guilty" all appear on the prosecutor's list and the court's guilty list. The first five columns 
аге: "Heads"—the founders, group leaders, and trainers; “Sadat Team"—the assassins; “Cairo 
Teams"—those who prepared the assassination and Cairo events of October in addition to the 
leaders, ^Asyüt Teams"— participants in the Asyüt take-over attempt, “Ghunm Teams"—the Nag‘ 
Hammad! and Shubra al-Khayma attackers. The parentheses are persons included under “Heads,” 
These five columns include a few who were neither in the guilty list, nor acquitted, but were in the 
prosecutor's list, and mentioned in the event descriptions of the court (Le., tried on other charges). 
The entry "Students, college" includes a few in post-high school vocational institutes. The 
"Acquitted" and regional totals equal 288 due to the absence of regional information for five 
individuals. "C" and "Cairo" refer to region of activity, including the Delta. 
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it realized that it had to penetrate the military. But the idea, opportunity and 
initiative for the assassination came from IslAmbiuli, who, however, had to turn 
to Faraj to put together the team, just as he had to depend on civilians to 
prepare the weapons and ammunition. 

So perhaps we have an approximation of tanzim background if we take a 
cross-section of Egyptian city dwellers, and remove everyone under nineteen and 
over thirty years of age; remove most persons under the sixtieth percentile in 
socioeconmic status, and those above the ninetieth percentile; and remove nearly 
everyone born in Cairo proper (as opposed to Greater Cairo). The student and 
military components were both minorities, but essential. And available 
information indicates that factors associated with rapid urbanization were 
experienced by many (as is the case of Egyptian cities generally, including many 
Cairenes) But the role of these factors is unclear. Urbanization is only one 
dimension of the tremendous sociocultural change that has given rise to scores 
of religious issues in Egypt. 

Finally we note that though the tanzim was a religious organization, its 
mujáhidün were neither ‘ulama’, nor mosque preachers. The most important 
exception is the Jordanian al-Azhar student, Muhammad al-Rahhal, deported in 
July of 1981, who led his group for most of its existence. But, although he lived 
in the al-Azhar mosque itself, he apparently did not recruit Azhariyyün. One of 
two other al-Azhar students (both theology students recruited by Tariq al- 
Zumr), ‘Abd-Allah Muhammad Salim, served actively in the preparations for 
the assassination, found a new apartment for *Abbüd al-Zumr when it was 
raided, and relayed some ammunition to be used by Islàmbüli's team. No 
religious role is indicated in the court's report. The other al-Azhar student and a 
person whom I presume to have been a secondary student at that institution 
were found guilty of activity in an organization founded for and working 
towards the overthrow of the government, but neither's name is found in the 
descriptions of the important events. 


A Tradition and a Subculture 


The court found that the ideological foundations of the tanzim were Faraj's 
book, Al-Farida al-Ghá'iba. The book was mentioned in the evidence as ап 
instrument for recruitment: one member was given ten copies to distribute. In it 
he accused the rulers of being the tools of foreigners (Crusaders, that is, the 
Christian West; Communists; and Zionists), of refusing to rule by God's law 
while legalizing corruption and immorality, and consequently of abandoning 
Islam. The author apparently considered himself capable of exercising valid 
takfir, the legal declaration that a person is a kafir (unbeliever). And in Islamic 
law, when a Muslim becomes a kafir he ıs a murtadd (apostate). Ridda 
(apostasy) is a capital offense 1f not repented of. Futhermore, he held that it is 
the individual obligation to God to do whatever is in one's power to right the 
wrong, which is in this case to engage in khuruj ‘ala hakim al-kafir (revolt 
against the apostate ruler), a special case of jihad. Until the restoration of rule 
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by a khalifa and the application of Islamic law, Muslims cannot ргоѕрег.! То 
give authority to the doctrine of revolt against a kafir ruler, he adduced the 
views of Ibn Taymiyya with regard to the Tartar rulers. In court a refutation 
was presented by the mufti of Egypt, as well as arguments by the Shaykh 
al-Azhar. 

It is typical of a subculture to draw selectively from the dominant culture 
while differing from it in significant ways. The takfir-jihád tradition builds on 
numerous religious issues that have been around for much of this century, and 
that have been in the center of ‘ulama’ writings and pronouncements. These 
serve to justify the charge that the regime is a nizam jahili (pagan system), and 
quoting ‘ulama’ on these issues is a way of appropriating legitimacy to the entire 
argument. One such issue is that of family law. Opposition to proposals to 
modify the shari‘a rules on personal status was well developed by the 1930s.? 
Sadat’s 1974 family law proposal was attacked by a booklet published by the 
Union of the Students of Egypt,'® while the 1979 law was publicly condemned by 
the Ikhwàn in their monthly, A4/L-Da^wa (August 1979). 


Besides family law, some other issues in the general area of the application of 
Islamic law that attracted widespread attention аге!°: bank interest, cutting off 
the hand for theft, flogging for prostitutes, the prohibition of any references to 
sex in the media, gambling, nightclubs, and suggestive female fashions. Of 
special interest in this connection is the obligation of jihad, which during this 
century has often been related to the problems of national liberation. From 
AL Urwa al-Wuthqa on, the ‘ulama’ have urged Muslims to rise up to defend 
the sovereignty of their territories. During the period of ‘Abd al-Násir the 
liberation of Palestine was greatly stressed, and religious education in the armed 
forces has centered on jihad.?° Even before 1981 both preachers and religious 
writers (for example, in A/-Da‘wa) were publicly condemning the peace treaty 
with Israel. The tanzim could readily draw from the larger culture to justify their 
views on these issues. 

Although it was their solution that separated them from the official 
orthodoxy, here too there had been a long development. In 1914 Rashid Віда 
wrote: "The decisive judgement of kufr (rejection of Islam) is issued against 
those who do not rule by God's revelation, scheming for the study and 
interpretation of those who reconcile their customary usage with the Quràn."?! 
The Quranic verse frequently quoted in support of this view: "They who do 


1 Al-Nur, IIl, 146 (26 December 1984); A/-Liwa’ al-Islami, 1, 4-6 (18 and 25 February and 4 
March 1982). 

© Mudhakkira bi 1- Radd *alà Mashrif al- Qánün al-Khásg bi Ваа Ahkam al-Ahwál al- 
Shakhsgiyya (Cairo: Matba‘at al-Tadámun al-Akhawt па, c 1928). 

а Al-Radd ‘ala Mashrif. Qànün al-Usra li Wizárat al-Shu'ün al-Igtimnd iyya (Cairo,1974) 

1° An overview of issues may be found in Eccel, Egypt, Islam and Social Change, pp 323-463 

20 Cf. Fadá'il al-Jihad, by Shaykh Маһтіхі al“Alım, a former teacher in the military schools 
(Cairo, 1970) | 
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TABLE TWO 
RECRUITMENT AND LEVEL OF ACTIVITY 











Tànq 
al-Zum, 





CAIRO AND ENVIRONS 


KEY 

Boxes: arrows to them indicate that each individual within was separately 
recruited by the individual(s) from whom the arrow comes. 

Names: majmü'a leaders. 

S,O,V: leaders in the Sa‘id 

A: Islámbüll's team in Sad&t’s assassination. 

Jahin: in charge of readying the weapons for SAdát's assassination. 

W: brought assassination weapons to Cairo, largely from Akhmas. 

V.S: the planners of the attempt to take over Asyüt, led by Zuhdî. 

Zz,Nn: these and the planners actively attempted to take over Asyüt. 

V, Nn,c: participants in the jewelry robbery in Nag’ Hammadi. 

Jj: participants in the jewelry robbery in Shubra al-Khayma, with back- 


up from Jàhin and *Abbüd al-Zumr. 
m: participants in machine gun theft. 
X: others found guilty in the trial for attempted coup d'etat 
y other members (some were tried in related trials). 


Note: no arrow indicates that recruitment is unknown, and minuscule 
letters indicate persons not found guilty or not tried in this case, but 
who often are referred to by the court as participants. The regional 
designations refer to region of recruitment, activity, and, with few 
exceptions, residence during membership. 
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not rule by that which God has revealed are the unbelievers (kAfirün),"?? is often 
associated with the passage: “Kill them where you find them. . . for fitna 
[sedition from or turning others from the faith] is more serious than killing."?? 
In 1926, al-Azhar held a special international conference and determined 
officially that the existence of a true khalifa is essential to a Muslim's status qua 
Muslim, and urged efforts to put one in power,* for many calling into question 
the religious legitimacy of any ruler but a valid khalifa. Though the Ikhwàn 
writer Sayyid Qutb is often quoted in discussions on the origin of many concepts 
of militant Islam, it is inconceivable that such a group could have attempted 
twice (1954 and 1965) to assassinate *Abd al-Nàsir without having an earlier 
justification worked out, at least in their more radical wing. The Ikhwan had 
become involved in Ridà's journal A/-Manar, which they took over upon his 
death, and in the seventies they gave rise to the Shabab Muhammd and Јата! 
al-Takfir wa 7-Hijra. The tanzim in court traced their origins to the Ikhwàn, 
Shukri Mustafa, and the Takfir group. This does not mean that Rida and Faraj 
were cut from the same cloth. They are rather at opposite ends of a long 
unbroken development, in which many persons of varying levels of agreement 
have played a role. 

The politically most radical part of the tradition is largely oral, passed on in 
small teaching circles and private discussions, as one might imagine due to the 
penalties for the written or public verbal expression of some of its assertions. 
Relationships of trust facilitate its communication, such as close friendship or 
kinship. Ideas were transferred across the years by a sequence of individuals 
differently situated vis à vis the mainline of the tradition. On the fringe are 
individuals who keep themselves publicly within the realm of plausible denial, 
but who are privately supportive. 

Prior involvement in militant activity, either personally or by close family 
members, is not uncommon. ‘Abd al-Rahman has been involved since the late 
sixties. Before founding his group, Shukri Mustafá had been in prison (1971). 
The Sa'idi tanzim leaders had all been involved in activist Islamic societies in 
the late seventies. Faraj's father was an /khwanji, and had been in prison, and 
Faraj himself and one of his recruits first met as members of an earlier group 
(which the court called Tanzim al-Jihád). It was raided and dispersed in 1979, 
but Faraj escaped arrest. Two other members of the 1980-1981 tanzim were 
members of an earlier group (probably the Takfir people) and escaped arrest in 
1979. Before joining Rahhal’s group, Habib had been a member of al-Jamd‘a 
al-Islamiyya (no details given). He and another member of Rahhal’s group first 
met in the Conference of Islamic Societies in Suez in 1976. They had left the 
legal Islamic societies when these accepted the leadership of the new Ikhwan. 
Two other members of Rahhàl's group first met in the fundamentalist Jarn'iyyat 
Ansgar al-Sunna "I-Muhammadiyya. Shortly after the assassination, when the 
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state was making arrests, Habib was attempting to reorganize. He wanted to 
establish a new and large majmüfa, and was recruiting new members and 
beginning combat training sessions. Though he and many of his men were 
arrested, there are still fugitives, and probably some of the acquitted were 
tanzim while some hard-core militants undoubtedly had had nothing to do with 
the tanzim. Just as many members had a prior militant history, so too some will 
be around to engage in future developments. No crackdown eliminates the 
subculture or the possibility of the emergence of future groups from within it. 


The ‘Alim: Politics, Orthodoxy and Jihad 


All ‘ulama’ and preachers must live and work in a political and sometimes 
precarious environment, and all bear a personal responsibility to defend 
doctrinal purity and to fulfill their religious duties, including jihad. During this 
century Egyptian ‘ulama’ have regarded exemption from military service for 
students of religion, and religious professionals, to be a Western Christian 
intrusion into and a perversion of Islamic culture. But as in any rich cultural 
tradition, there exists a wealth of views on the numerous ramifications of any 
important question, a multiplicity that is mirrored in the diversity of positions 
among the religious elites. Furthermore, not only are individuals sometimes of 
two minds, but, as suggested earlier, their private views may differ from what 
they dare say publicly. Considering moreover the typical nebulosity of 
subcultural boundaries, one understands that their position vis à vis militant 
Islam is difficult to assess. 

Since militant Islam draws heavily from the values of the larger culture, and 
especially from the issues that arise from the nonapplication of the shari‘a, no 
‘alim is devoid of sympathy for much of what it fights for. But many believe that 
its solution is an error, not only strategically but also doctrinally. For some, the 
ruler who does not apply the shari‘a, but accepts that he ought to, is fäsiq (sinful) 
rather than kafir. He should be urged to repent, and may not be killed, and if he 
intends to apply it when the time is "right," he is not even sinful, even if his view 
of the right time is wrong. The fact that such a position can be sincere does not 
obscure its convenience for the “official” ‘ulama’. 

The mujahid benefits from the contributions of *ulamà' quite variably situated 
vis a vis his cause. When an engineer writes a book on a specialized topic in 
Islamic belief and law, he does not go unaided to his sources nor does he arrive 
unaided at his conclusions. One can read randomly in the writings of the salaf 
for a long time without finding the passages of interest to the cause. Ibn 
Taymiyya was already a favorite of the salafiyya schoo! of reformers before 
Faraj was born. Over the decades, since ‘Abduh and al-Afghani collaborated in 
Paris, Azhariyyün have combed through the Islamic legacy for passages that 
seemingly address the issues of our century. This corpus, carefully combined in 
accordance with an unwritten 'alim-state etiquette, finds its way into 
compositions that pass censorship. In A/l-Da‘wa (still suppressed in June of 
1985), and in aFFtişam (restored in June 1984, but only bimonthly), men such 
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as ‘Umr al-Tilmisáni (head of the Ikwàn and director of Al-Da‘wa), Salih 
‘Ashmawi (editor-in-chief of 4/ Da wa), Hafiz Salama, Salih Abu Isma‘il, Musa 
Lashin, Muhammad al-Ghazàli, and Muhammad ‘Abd-Allah al-Khatib col- 
laborated in the promotion of the legacy of Hasan al-Bannà and Sayyid Qutb, 
attacking the 1979 family law and the treaty with Israel and demanding the 
application of Islamic law. Not all wrote inflammatory articles, but they all 
contributed to the image and effect. 

‘Umr Ahmad ‘Abd al-Rahmàn gives us an example of the role of a radical 
teaching “іт. He was born in 1938 in Jammialiyya of Daqahiyya province (the 
edge of Greater Cairo) and at the time of his acquittal had two wives and eight 
children. In spite of being blind, he was able to obtain the al-Azhar doctorate 
(alimiyya) in exegesis (tafsir) in 1972. Prior to it he had already succeeded in 
provoking the wrath of the state: at age 31, in 1969, he was placed under house 
arrest, and in 1970 he was put in solitary confinement for eight months in the 
Оаа prison. One assumes that these events were part of ‘Abd al-Nasir’s 
suppression of the Ikhwàn, and that Sadat’s policies allowed him a clear record 
to return to the al-Azhar program.? The Office of Investigations (Mabahith) 
blocked his appointment for one year, but in 1973 he was appointed to the 
Department of Theology in the Asyüt branch of al-Azhar University. 

The charges to which he confessed under torture are: that he was the amir, or 
an amir, for the tanzim, and more particularly, that he was their mufti, their 
authority on religious issues; that he gave a fatwa declaring it lawful to spill the 
president's blood due to his being kafir; that he gave a fatwa allowing the Мар“ 
Hammadi and Shubra plundering; that he helped to fence this plunder; that he 
illegally possessed two pistols; that $20,000 and a quantity of Egyptian pounds 
found in his possession were part of the tanzim's finances; and that he had 
brought an audio cassette copier from Saudi Arabia to make propaganda tapes. 
The testimonies against him were also obtained by torture. 

The court's discussion of his case is more extensive than the published 
discussions of any other case. Testimonies are compared, contradictions shown, 
and point by point, these charges are thrown out. The money turned out to be 
his savings from his work in Saudi Arabia. The cassette copier was a double 
cassette player/recorder, commonly available, and the cassettes seized were 
Quran recitation. He was certainly a fundamentalist activist, who had taught in 
mosque teaching circles (mu‘takafat) and religious summer camps (mi askarat) 
sponsored by Islamic student societies, once encouraged, then tolerated, and 
finally banned by Sadat. He had known the Sa‘idi tanzim leaders before Zuhdî 
knew Faraj, and after they joined the tanzim they continued to invite him to 
teach. The court found that he taught that rebellion against an apostate ruler is 
allowed, in the abstract, but that he did not specifically address any concrete 
plan to rebel against the present ruler. It found that he taught that it is lawful 
for Muslims engaged in holy war (mujahidin) to plunder Christians if they 


25 A criminal record usually results in expulsion from al-Azhar For the material in this section, 
see Al-Nur, III, 141 (21 November 1984); 146 (26 December 1984) 
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attack Muslims, in general, but that he did not legitimate nor have prior 
knowledge of the Nag‘ Hammadi or Shubra al-Khayma incidents. It found that 
he taught that Muslims have an obligation to God to establish an Islamic state 
and an Islamic society. But he did not preach a violent overthrow of the present 
political order to achieve that end. In the teaching circles he taught the law of 
holy war (fiqh al-jihad), but the court held that this is a legitimate part of the 
traditional repertory of a Muslim ‘alim. Jihad, he taught, is not just jahd (effort) 
for a good cause, but al-qital fi sabil Allah (combat ın God's cause). Overall, the 
court found that his activities were typical of a man of his background and 
calling. Even his defense in court of Faraj's book Al-Farida al-Gha'iba was a 
noncriminal expression of his professional views. 

Not only was he fully acquitted of all charges, but his innocence has been 
championed ın the Islamic weekly of Mubàrak's own ruling party, AF Liwa’ al- 
Islami. His next court appearance will apparently be to sue several government 
officials for one million pounds damages. 

Like the teachers, the preachers are varied. Muhammad al-Sha‘rawi has 
achieved great popularity, largely as a preacher of Islamic morality and 
devotional practice, that is private Islam. The state has enabled him to work 
extensively in Saudi Arabia, where he has a following. *Abd al-Hamid Kishk has 
also achieved great popularity, largely due to a unique preaching style and a 
tendency to criticize some government officials by name. On one occasion a 
sermon stirred up such anti-Christian feeling that his congregation attacked a 
nearby church. Though arrested in September 1981, six months later, while still 
banned from the pulpit, he was allowed to publish in Al-Liwa’ al-Islami, 
implying mutual support between him and the ruling party and providing him 
with some income. 

Others however have not gotten on so well with the state. One example is 
Ahmad al-Mahallàwi, born near Kafr al-Shaykh, who grew up an orphan, 
memorized the Qur'àn early, and entered the College of Arabic Studies in al- 
Azhar, where he was active in campus politics. He graduated in the late fifties, 
and chose to be a mosque imàm rather than to teach Arabic. Initially he 
preached in a village near Kafr al-Shaykh, where he started a cooperative society 
for farmers and became a leader in the village. At the same time he started 
classes in his mosque to strengthen the school performance of the farmers' 
children, and used this to strengthen their Islamic consciousness and to 
encourage the girls to wear Islamic dress. 

Later he was transferred to Alexandria to work in the mosque of al-Qà'id 
Ibrahim, where he continued courses to supplement school classes at all levels. 
He also started Islamic study circles. Soon he was teaching Islam in many 
different mosques, and his Friday sermons in his own mosque became a major 
attraction, drawing people from all of Alexandria. Meanwhile he retained his 
austere ways, living not in an apartment but in a two-room structure on the roof 
of an apartment building, like a concierge. this modest lifestyle, and his efforts 
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efforts to serve his fellows, added to his reputation. 

Like many preachers he attacked immorality and corruption, in male-female 
relations, in school examination cheating, in bribery, and in campus and 
national elections. In defense of the poorer classes he spoke out on the rent crisis 
and against exorbitant key money. He preached that Sádàt's open-door policy 
was a conspiracy between the West and the upper classes, which were enriched 
by it. Camp David was a betrayal of Islam, and the presence of an Israeli 
embassy in Cairo an Egyptian disgrace. In his view, Israel was and continues to 
be the number one problem, for Egypt and for Islam. 

Exactly how actively militant he was may not be revealed in materials written 
by friends?’ (he himself is forbidden to publish anything), and especially at a 
time when efforts were under way to get him returned to the pulpit. Though 
some say that he had contacts with tanzim members, others describe his position 
in terms of a rejection of the idea of a popular revolution since in his opinion the 
people are not sufficiently devoted to Islam, and a rejection of any attempt at an 
elitist coup d’état, since the preacher’s role is to address the religious needs of 
the many as well as the few. Lately, at least, he has espoused the concept of 
jihad ѕіуаѕї, a political holy war, to produce legitimate change by way of 
establishing a true and enduring Islamic opposition capable of being a major 
political force. 

The state responded initially with a cooptation strategy, offering him 
opportunities to work abroad where he would make good money, but he refused 
and his following grew. Perhaps it was his strong middle-class appeal, his 
honesty and sincerity, and his visibility due to the overflowing attendance at his 
mosque, that led Sadat to attempt to vilify publicly this village-born orphan. Or 
perhaps Sädät had glimpsed the potential of a middle-class-based Islamic 
political opposition. Mahalláwi's.fame had begun to spread throughout Egypt, 
and his invitations to lecture at mosques in other cities became more common. 
When the order was given for his removal from his position, a huge crowd 
converged around his mosque, making it impossible for the security forces to get 
close to him. But in time the voices of calm prevailed, and when the crowd 
dispersed, he was arrested, and thrown into prison. Significantly, he was cast in 
with the hardened criminals, and as the fundamentalists poured in from the 
September arrests, he was segregated from them, possibly to facilitate the task of 
the government Azhariyyün who made visits to re-educate the misguided 
fundamentalist youth. 


It is important to realize the durability of the circumstances that compose the 
causal vortex of violent Muslim mobilization. 1) Islamic law ts central to the 
religion, and defines an ideal social, cultural, political and economic human 
order. 2) In all of these realms, conditions incompatible with the shari‘a have 
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great persistence, and some policies, such as population control, appear to be 
essential to prosperity ın the modern world. 3) The militants participate in a 
subculture with historical roots, not only interpreting with an increasingly 
sophisticated ideology the gap between the ideal and the actual, but also 
functioning as a human chain of leaders and recruits, teachers, and followers. 4) 
Though the “orthodox” majority of the ‘ulama’ publicly condemn the doctrines 
of takfir al-hakim and the use of violence to establish the Islamic state and 
society, on most other issues arising from the secularist threat their positions 
generally agree with the militant interpretation and are adduced to legitimate the 
militant position in toto. Many *ulama' have at least some sympathy for the 
militants, and the mujahid/*alim {ahl al-jihàd and ahi al-‘ilm) division of labor 
allows those who are bona fide supporters to perform a legitimation role while 
remaining within the realm of plausible denial, thereby surviving occasional 
crackdowns. This is greatly facilitated by the rich Islamic 1deational legacy and 
the traditional breadth of legitimate topics in the *àlim's teaching-preaching 
repertory. 

The one fact that shall not persist is the high rate of migration to the cities. 
Since the proportion of Egypt's population living ın Greater Cairo and 
Alexandria is now approaching 50%, with several other large cities growing ever 
larger, clearly the rate of increase in the urban proportion must slow down as it 
approaches its mathematical limit. However, if later studies would confirm that 
recent migration to the cities has played and is playing a rather limited role in 
the growth of militant fundamentalist groups, it is obvious that its decline would 
have little effect on the subculture's ability to recruit. 


Baghdad A. CHRIS ECCEL 


FEMALE AND FEMININE IN ISLAMIC MYSTICISM 


Knowledge and learning in Islam are aimed primarily at men who are the 
principal actors in Muslim ritual life, both public and private. Simultaneously 
with the male domination of the Islamic stage, women have been intimately 
involved with Islam, as recipients of the revelation and as active participants in 
the tradition. Their participation has been at two levels. At one level is the 
human female who, as muslima, follows the tenets of her faith and participates in 
the requirements, rituals, and rewards of Islam, albeit in a lesser capacity than 
does her male counterpart.! At another level, the feminine or ideal woman exists 
in the Muslim imagination, symbolizing virtue and divine compassion, an ideal 
to which all women should aspire. 

This dual identity for woman found in traditional Islam carries over into 
Islamic mysticism. Women have participated in Sufi life as mystics from the 
earliest times to the present, and the idealized woman has played a major role in 
the development of Sufi theosophy. I shall attempt to clarify this position by 
discussing the participation of woman as individual and as ideal, following in 
loose chronological order the development of Islamic mysticism from its early 
years to the present. 

During the early centuries of Islam people who felt a need for devotional 
activities additional to the basic tenets required by Islam engaged in ascetic 
practices, either as a life-time endeavor or for certain periods of time. Many of 
the female mystics who lived in this early period are listed in works like the Sifa 
al-safwa of Ibn al-Jawzi, but their names are seldom remembered. Sometimes a 
miracle they performed or that is associated with them is recorded, other times a 
few verses are cited to illustrate a particular woman's total devotion to God. It is 
seldom that detail paralleling the amount on male saints is found about a 
woman.? 

The early female mystics are characterized by a number of recurrent themes 
such as sexual abstinence (*uzüba), former slavery (*ubudiyya), and devotional 
acts of vigils and fasting. In addition, some of them are characterized by 
karamat, divine gifts bestowed on them in compensation for their abandonment 
of this world and its comforts. 

Female mystics of the early period appear by and large to have lived alone as 
celibates. Hasna al-' Abida of Basra refused to marry because there was no man 
who was detached enough from this world to accompany her in her rejection of 
worldly things, and in her constant prayer and fasting.’ Others often preferred a 





1 “And they [women] have rights similar to those [of men] over them in kindness, and men are 
a degree above them" (S. 2:288). 

? For more information on the treatment of women in medieval Muslim biographical literature, 
see Huda Lutfi, *al-Sakháwrs Kitdb ai-Nisd? as a Source for Social and Economic History of 
Muslim Women during the Fifteenth Century" in MW, LXXI (1981), 104-24 

? Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifa al-safwa, ed Mahmoud Dafa’ Khourie, 4 vols. (Beirut: Dar al-Ma‘rifa, 1979), 
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life of sexual abstinence even within the framework of marriage. One narrative 
reports about Muhammad b. Shujà* who married a young girl in Egypt. When 
he came into the wedding chamber, he found her in prayer and was ashamed 
that such a young girl was praying and he was not. He started to worship and 
eventually fell asleep on his prayer rug as did she. This state of affairs continued 
for three days until he asked her why she would not consummate the marriage. 
She replied that she had a duty to her Lord and could not turn away from it for 
a moment, but promised to fulfill their union in heaven.“ Another story is about 
R&bi‘a bint Isma‘il who loved her husband not with marital love but with filial 
love. She told him that she prayed constantly because she could not hear the call 
to prayer without thinking of Judgement Day.? 

There could be a number of reasons for the dominance of a sexually abstinent 
life among female mystics. Aside from any spiritual motivations, there is a 
purely practical consideration: the burden placed upon women by marriage, in 
the form of household responsibilities and childrearing, would leave very little 
time or energy for lengthy devotional exercises. 

Many of these early female mystics appear to have been slaves or freed slaves. 
Unlike free women who had to maintain family honor, freed slaves could live 
alone, remain unmarried, and be seen in less than modest dress. Dhü 'l-Nün 
al-Misri is said to have met many such women during his travels, some of whom 
impressed him with their asceticism (zuhd), others with their divine love. “Love 
induces continual striving, and when their spirits attain the highest purity, it 
[love] makes them drink from the delicious goblet of His love."* By and large 
these female mystics are said to have been left in peace, but there were 
exceptions to the norm. It is reported of Dhu 'l-Nüun that he came across a 
group of children throwing rocks at a woman whom they considered evil 
because she was unveiled in public and claimed to have seen God.? 

Extreme asceticism is a dominant characteristic of female mystics in the early 
period of zuhd. There are accounts of many women who engaged in all-night 
vigils, fasting, and praying constantly. Mu'áda bint ‘Abd Allah al-‘Adawiyya of 
Basra spent every day prepared to die at any moment. As a result she would not 
sleep but prayed constantly, and in cold weather she would wear thin robes in 
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5 ‘Abd al-Wahhüb al-Sha'rüni, Lawáqih al-anwar, ed. ‘Abd Allah al-Manüfl, 2 vols (Cairo. 
Matba‘a Muhammad ‘AlI Sabih, 1965), I, 56 

é A major exception is Fatima the wife of Ahmad Khidrüya, otherwise known as Fatima al- 
Naysübüriyya, who will be discussed later in this paper. Farid al-Din ‘Attar, Tadhkira al-awliyd', 
ed R.A Nicholson, 2 vols , Persian Historical Texts, nos 3, 5 (Leiden: EJ Brill, 1905), I, 288ff 

7 In the context of early Islam, being a slave did not necessarily imply a racial inferiority since 
many slaves were Arabs, often of the same or allied tribes as their masters. Individuals ended up in 
slavery through financial misfortune, family disasters, or captivity One could be emancipated just as 
as easily as one could be enslaved, in gratitude for answered prayers, on religious festivals, or upon 
the master's death Hasna al-‘Abida is an example of such a person, as are a number of other female 
mystics who are mentioned anonymously in Ibn al-Jawzl's Sifa al-safwa and in later biographical 
indices 

* [bn al-Jawzi, Sifa al-safwa, по 993 

° “Abd al-Ralhimán b. Ahmad Jami, Nafahdt al-uns, ed. Mahdi Tawhidipür (Tehran: 1918), р 630 
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order to ward off sleep.!? Fatima bint ‘Abd а!-Каһтап b. ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al- 
Khurrani of Egypt, who was known as al-Sufiyya because she wore a woolen 
robe, went for sixty years without sleep, spending her days and nights in 
prayer.!! 

Other female mystics wailed and cried in self-mortification. Sha‘wana used to 
cry constantly and people told her to stop for fear that she would go blind. She 
replied that she would much rather be blind to this world through excessive 
crying than to be blind to the torments of hell-fire.!? *Ufira al-‘Abida of Basra 
who was blind, prayed and cried continuously. When someone said that 
blindness was difficult, she said being hidden from God is more difficult, and 
blindness of the heart to an understanding of God and matters concerning Him 
is yet more difficult and severe.? Some women went even further in their 
ascetism. An anonymous female mystic told Dhü '|-Nün that one should not cry 
because crying comforts the heart and is a weakness before God and in the eyes 
of His chosen (al-awliy@)."4 

Asceticism and celibacy were more prevalent among female than male 
mystics. This could be a result of the notion in Sufi teachings that women are 
inferior to men in spiritual capacity. Biographical dictionaries often have a 
section entitled "Women who achieved the status of men" and the Indian saint 
Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar could refer to a pious woman as “а man sent in the 
form of a woman." Through asceticism, these women denied their sexuality, 
attempting perhaps to ‘become’ men. Excessive ascetic excercises in the form of 
starvation and sleep-deprivation can cause amenorrhea, or halting of the 
menstrual cycle. This may have been a desired goal for female ascetics, because 
menstruation is the most tangible justification used in Islamic thought and 
society to assign an inferior role to women. By ridding themselves of 
menstruation, they essentially rid themselves of the sign of women's categoric 
spiritual inferiority to men. 

Some female mystics are characterized by having miracles (karamat) 
associated with them, such as basira, precognition or intuition; sakina, an aura 
of miraculous spirituality; or firdsa, an insight into the essence of another 
individual. Hafşa, the sister of Sîrîn, used to light a lamp and pray all night. 
Once when her lamp went out, her chamber remained illuminated." Other 
women, too, had such a miraculous spiritual aura (sakina). When *Abd al- 
Wahid b. Zayd (d. 177/793-94) came upon Maymuüna al-Sawda? outside Kufa, 





10 [bn al-Jawzl, Sia al-safwa, по 584. 

" Тыа, no. 850. 

2 Jàmt, Nafahát al-uns, p 617. 

з [bid ; Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifa al-safwa, no 593. 

“ Ibn al-Jawzl, Sifa al-safwa, no. 991 

5 "Abd al-Haqq Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyár, tr Iqbal al-Din Ahmad (Karachi: Dar 
al-Ishá'àt, 1963), p. 488. 

16 Evidence gathered from female prisoners and college students suggests that psychological stress 
alone (without physical trauma) can interrupt the menstrual cycle Herant A. Katchadourian and 
Donald Т. Lunde, Fundamentals of Human Sexuahty, 3rd ed. (New York Holt, Rinehart and 
Winston, 1972; 3rd ed, 1980), pp 1047 

U Јаті, Nafahát al-uns, р 619 
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she was surrounded by wolves and sheep. As a result of her spiritual aura, the 
wolves did not attack the sheep nor were the sheep afraid of the wolves.!* 

Other women were noted for their power of insight. Dhu '|-Nün was greeted 
. by name by a woman he had never met. When he asked how she knew his name, 

she said that all souls were created by God before the bodies were, and that she 
knew Dhü 'l-Nün because their souls dwelled together in preexistence.!? 

One of the greatest—and certainly the best known—female mystics in Islam is 
Ràbi'a al-Adawiyya (99/717-185/801). The fourth daughter (hence the name 
Rabi‘a or ‘the fourth’) born to one of the poorest households in Basra, Rabi‘a al- 
Qaysiyya was a freed woman of the clan of Al-'Atik of Qays b. “Adî.” From the 
very start, her life was plagued with hardships. Her parents died when she was 
very young and her sisters were forced to separate 1n search of sustenance during 
a famine in the city. Rabi‘a was seized and sold into slavery. One day her 
master woke up in the middle of the night and saw her deep in prayer. He was 
so moved by the aura of saintliness that enveloped her (sakina) that he set her 
free the very next day. Upon securing her freedom, R&bi‘a journeyed through 
the desert, finally settling in a retreat (khalwa) near Bagdad and occupying 
herself with acts of piety and mystical exercises.?! 

Many miracles are associated with Rabi‘a al-‘Adawiyya, mostly to emphasize 
her total dependence on God (tawakkul). It is related that on one occasion her 
attendant wished to cook some onions for her because she had eaten nothing but 
bread in a while. Since there was nothing in the house, the servant was about to 
go to a neighbor to ask for some onions when Rabi‘a stopped her, saying that 
she had vowed forty years earlier never to ask for anything from anyone but 
God. At that point, a bird flying overhead dropped an already-peeled onion into 
Rabi‘a’s skillet. Even then she would not eat it, because she feared it might be a 
temptation put in her path by Satan.” 

Elsewhere it is alleged that while Rabi‘a was on her pilgrimage, her camel died 
by the way-side. She prayed for it to be restored to life and it was.? Once Hasan 
al-Basri and his companions came to visit Ràbi'a. Lacking a lamp for 
illumination, she blew on her finger-tips and they started to glow, radiating light 
until daybreak.”4 

Ràbi'a is presented in the literature as an ascetic par excellence; her asceticism 
combined with her karamat makes her an important model of the early female 
mystics of Islam. From the very start she had vowed total reliance on none but 
God, and although many of her friends and disciples would have been more 


18 [bn al-Jawzi, Sifa al-safwa, no 479 

9 Тыа, по 995 

20 Margaret Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic апа Her Fellow-saints in Islam (Cambridge. Cambridge 
University Press, 1928, rpt. 1984), pp. 3ff ‘Attar, Tadhkira al-awliy@, H, 59ff. 

?! Smith, Rabi‘a the Mystic, p 7 

2 Ibid, p 34 

? [bid , p 35 

24 Sattar, Tadhkira al-awliya’, I, 65 
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than glad to provide for her physical needs, she persistently refused them. A 
freed slave, she lived an ascetic and celibate life of total devotion to God, 
unaware of her physical misery and pain: 


O my Lord, if I worship You for fear of Hell, burn me in Hell. If I worship 
You from hope of Heaven, exclude me from there. But if I worship You 
for Your own sake, do not withhold Your eternal beauty.” 


Another important female mystic of the early period, belonging to a school 
much different from that of Rabi‘a, was Fatima al-Naysábüriyya. She was the wife 
of Ahmad al-Balkhi b. Khidrüya (d. 240/854-55), and besides being an active 
financial patroness of Sufi saints she was a devotee of several mystics of her 
time. She herself had a deep understanding of mystical topics and was consulted 
by the likes of Bayazid and Dhü 'l-Nün al-Misri. Оһо 'l-Nün even referred to her 
as his teacher and said that she was one of the select of God (waliyya min 
awliy@ Allah) According to Jami, once when she brought a gift for Dhü °l- 
Nun, he refused to accept it saying that acceptance of anything from a woman 
was reprehensible. She replied by saying that a true mystic does not look at 
secondary causes but at the eternal Provider.” 

She was a close companion of Bayazid and visited him on a regular basis and 
would take off her veil when she sat face to face with him, discussing religious 
questions. This situation ended, however, when one day he noticed the henna on 
her hands. From that day on they could not sit together because this world had 
encroached upon the transcendent perfection of their relationship.” 

These ascetic characteristics found among early female mystics, and the life- 
styles and behavior patterns adopted by them, are not unique to the Sufi 
Muslim milieu, nor are they limited exclusively to women. Much of their 
declamatory style and their powers of intuition (basira) are similar to those of 
the pre-Islamic kahina (masc. kahin), but unlike the kahina, these women were 
not diviners, seers or sooth-sayers, nor did they fulfill a particular function: 
“interpret dreams, find lost camels, establish adulteries, clear up other 
crimes. .. ."?? However they do resemble the káhina in the role of ‘arrdfa or one 
who knows things unseen; in this respect they also resemble the pre-Islamic 
sahira or magician. Having been left out of the official religious ritual life of the pre- 


5 [bid , 73 There is some confusion in the sources between Rabi‘a al-‘Adawtyya and another 
female mystic of the early Islamic period, one Rabi‘a al-Shámiyya, referred to as Rabi‘a bint Isma'll 
al-Adawiyya by Munawi, ‘Abd al-Rahmàn Badawi, Shahida al-ishq al-Máhi, 2nd ed. (Cairo 
Maktaba al-Nahda al-Misnyya, 1962), р 44 It is difficult to understand how Mun&wi made this 
error, for already Ibn al-JawzI had written about this confusion in his Sifa al-safwa, tracing ıt back 
to the Табада: al-süfiyya of Sulami, Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifa al-safwa, no 588 It is clear that these two 
Rabi‘a's are separate individuals, the second and less well-known one having been married to 
Ahmad b. Абӣ 'l-Hawàri (d. 230/844-45) of Damascus, Badawi, Shahida, p. 44 

26 Ibn al-Jawzi, Sifa al-safwa, по 688 

27 Jami, Nafahát al-uns, pp 620-61 

з “Attar, Tadhkira al-awlhya’, 1, 288ff 

29 Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition, IV, 420-22, Shorter Encyclopaedia of Islam, s.v. "k&hin," 
pp 206-208 
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Islamic period, women concentrated on magic and developed a religious system 
of a somewhat lower status than that of the official male religion. Consequently, 
the major legendary figures associated with magic and miracles are more often 
women than men. After the advent of Islam, the participation of women in folk 
religion and magic persisted as a function of the dual nature of Islamic thought 
and society.’ While the official and exoteric (zahir) religion—the ritual life of 
Islam—is centered around men, the esoteric (batin) magical life 1s connected 
with women. 

For the pre-Islamic sahiras, virginity was most often a prerequisite and, at 
least in North Africa, it was commonly believed that black women have a 
greater affinity for magic.?! Although virginity and/or celibacy appear to be the 
norm among women mystics in early Islam, the attitude of the Sufi writers 
regarding celibacy is far from monolithic. The majority opinion is that a celibate 
life is the preferred manner of existence. In his *Awarif al-ma'arif, Shihab al- 
Din Suhrawardi says that a celibate life is best for the Sufi.? *AIi al-Hujwiri 
also seems to share this opinion: “It is the unanimous opinion of the shaykhs of 
this sect that the best and most excellent Sufis are the celibates, if their hearts are 
uncontaminated and if their natures are not inclined to sins and lust.’ 
However, al-Hujwiri does discuss the comparative merits of celibate and married 
life. He states that each has two drawbacks. Besides being neglectful of an 
apostolic tradition (/d rahbaniyya fi islam: “по monkery in Islam") the celibate 
is in danger of "fostering lust in the heart" and, as a result, falling into 
reprehensible practices. The draw-backs of married life are that the married 
individual is preoccupied with something other than God, and his body is 
sometimes devoted to purely sensual pleasure, 

Al-Hujwiri expresses his high regard for celibacy quite clearly, feeling that 
married life distracts the seeker from his total devotion to God. To justify going 
counter to Muhammad's tradition, he says, “In our time it is impossible for 
anyone to have a suitable wife, whose wants are not excessive and whose 
demands are not unreasonable. Therefore many persons have adopted 
celibacy.” Even within the marital relationship, al-Hujwiri feels that the ideal 
spiritual state is one in which husband and wife feel no sexual attraction for one 
another, and to illustrate this point he relates an account of Ibrahim al- 





* Examples of this can be seen in the diglossal nature of Arabic, exoteric and esoteric 
hermeneutical methods, and the official and unofficial nature of ntual and law 

?! Edmond Doutte, Magie et religion dans l'Afrique du Nord (Algiers: Adolphe Jourdan, 1909), p. 
34. 

22 For more information on the lives of celibacy chosen by several prominent Muslim scholars and 
their attitudes toward marnage, see ‘Abd al-Fattáh Abū Ghudda, аі Лата? al-‘uzzab (Beirut: 
Maktab al-Matbi‘at al-Islámiyya, 1982). 

9 Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, ‘Awan/ al-ma‘anf, tr. Shams Brelwi (Karachi: Madina Publishing 
Co., 1977), p 309 

34 SAN b. *Uthmün al-JullábI al-Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahjtib, tr R.A. Nicholson [E.J W. Gibb 
Memorial Senes, no 17) (London. Luzac and Co, 1911, rpt. 1976), p. 363. 

3 Ibid 
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Khawawas who was said to have visited a pious old man. When he entered the 
house, he saw an old woman who turned out to be the old man’s wife, although 
by their demeanor he has assumed them to be brother and sister. The old man 
then informed Ibrahim al-Khawáwás that they had lived together in a celibate 
manner for sixty-five years." 

In his exhortation of celibacy, al-Hujwiri admits that there 1s a danger of 
being distracted by lust, and states that lust can be extinguished by two things: 
takalluf (self-constraint and exertion), and by mahabba (love). This is not the 
physical love of two persons for one another, but it 1s a transcendent love of a 
seeker to become intimately attached to some aspect of his beloved, “а love 
which extends its empire over the different parts of the body and divests all the 
senses of their sensual quality." 

Al-Hujwiri’s teachings are concerned with the sexual lives of mystics, referring 
exclusively to men and the male point of view. This is also true of the writings of 
other Sufi scholars like Suhrawardi and al-Ghazali. The Sufi Muslim for whom 
they write is always male, and his wife is nothing more than a distraction—the 
profane impinging upon the sacred. For the three authors, mystics are never 
women, and for a male Sufi to be fortunate enough to find a wife who will 
encourage him in his quest rather than distract him is so rare as to be virtually 
inconceivable. 

A major exception to this attitude towards women appears in the writings of 
Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 638/1240). He developed extant ideas in Islamic mysticism, 
shaping them by his own unique spirit. In his theophanic vision the concept of 
divine love is transformed into the notion of the creative feminine, which he 
develops further than any other mystic of his penod. 

Ibn al-‘Arabi seems to have been favorably inclined to women and to have 
had a high regard for their spiritual capacity. This may stem from the fact that 
throughout his life he was in contact with and influenced by women who 
impressed him as being extremely knowledgeable in spiritual matters. The 
Persian woman Nizam ‘Ayn Shams wa 'l-Bahà', his virgin pure, serves as the 
major inspiration for his Diwan. She is the focal point of his love, which 
ultimately is not a profane love for Nizám or any other human being, but a 
transcendent love for God. “In poems I point [allegorically] to various sorts of 
Divine knowledge and spiritual mysteries and intellectual sciences and religious 
exhortations. I have used the erotic style and form of expression because men’s 
souls are enamoured of it... .”9 

Other women from whose mystical knowledge he benefited include Fakhr al- 
Nisa bint Rustam (Nigàm's mother), and Shams of Marchena, who 
occasionally revealed to him some glimpse of her spiritual attainment which she 


? [bid , p 362 

9 Ibid, p 364 

3 Ibn al-'Arabi, Tarjumán al-Ashwáq, ed R A Nicholson [Oriental Translation fund, new senes, 
vol. 20] (London. Roya! Asiatic Society, 1911), p. 4. 

* Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of Ibn ‘Arabi, tr. Ralph Manheim 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1969), p 136. 
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normally concealed, such as her ability to see the happenings of distant places 
and power to voice the thoughts of others.*! 

For Ibn al-‘Arabi the spiritual woman embodied most perfectly the medium 
through which one could achieve an understanding of and union with the divine 
beloved. Through the contemplation of her essence veiled in her corporeal 
presence, the seeker understands the divine attribute (şifa) of compassion 
(raham), and through the window of compassion he understands the other 
divine attributes (51/21), The attributes are revealed by God in His compassion, 
and from His need to make Himself known to His seeker or lover.” 

God's attributes fall into two categories, those connected with His beauty 
Gamal) and those with His majesty (jalal)*? The attributes of beauty (al-sifat 
al-jamáliyya) relate to attributes of majesty (al-sifat al-jalaliyya) as women relate 
to men.“ Thus a number of God's attributes (of which compassion is but one) 
are feminine, and since His attributes are essential to His being, there exists 
within God a feminine nature. 


*! [bn al- Arabi, Sufis of Andalusia, tr. R. W.J. Austin (London. George Allen and Unwin, 1971), 
pp. 142-43. He also speaks of other women with whom miracles were associated A slave-girl of 
Qàsim al-Dawla had the power of covering vast distances very rapidly. "She had the virtues of 
chivalry and was most strenuous in self-discipline, frequently practising day-and-night fasting 
Despite this she was strong and her exertions seemed to suit her well" (p 154) Zaynab al-Qal'iyya 
was a beautiful woman of considerable means who had chosen to abandon this world and hve as an 
ascetic in the environs of Mecca. When she sat in meditation, she would rise off the ground and 
levitate until she had finished "She was one of the most intelligent people of her time" (рр 154-55) 

Fatuma bint b al-Muthanna of Seville had started Ше earning her living as a spinner, but her 
spinning finger was crippled as soon as she started She took this as a sign and from then on 
subsisted on food scraps thrown out by people of her town Ibn al-‘Arabi states that although at first 
glance she appeared to be retarded, she was blessed with the fatiha, whose power she could use as 
she wished. Once a woman whose husband had left her to marry someone else came to see Fatima, 
begging for her husband to retum Fátima recited the fátiha and commanded it to go to the town 
where the woman's husband had gone and bring him back (pp. 143-46, Jami, Nafahai al-uns, p. 629) 

4 Corbin, Creative Imagination, р 338 Mystic love ıs the synthesis of two kinds of love the 
physical love or need of a human being to seek union with and annihilation in another human being, 
and a divine love for something transcendent, the absolute craving of the lover for that which he 
lacks but which 15 necessary for his existence Mystic love as the union of these two is the method 
through which the seeker seeks union with the divine beloved. Through this medium the mystic 
progresses from the he-ness of a common believer to the thou-ness of a mystic and ultimately to the 
I-ness of a lover This is a total dissimulation in the essential essence which enables an al-Hallij to 
say and 1-hagq, and an Isma‘il Haqq! al-Burisawi to speak of the absolute shahdda là Шаһ ila апа; 
Ismá'il Haqqı al-Burüsawi, Tafsir rüh al-bayán, 10 vols (1912 еа), I, 398 Complete identification 
with the divine essence is the goal of the seeker who has achieved perfection in his return to pre- 
existence or, as stated by Junayd al-Baghdádi, “the return of the seeker to what he was before he 
was"; Abi Nasr ‘Abd Allah b. “АП al-Sarrüj al-Tüsi, Kitab al-luma‘ fi T-tasawwuf, ed RA 
Nicholson, E J W Gibb [Memonal Seres, по 22] (Leiden. EJ Brill, 1914), р 29 

*9 Al-Hujwiri mentions a third category of attributes associated with God's perfection (Хата!) 
However, perfection is unattainable and incomprehensible and therefore is irrelevant with reference 
to the contemplation of God through His attributes; al- -Hujwirl, Kashf al- Мани, р 288 

* Fritz Meier, ed., Die Fawd^ih. al-Gamal wa Fawátih al- Galál des Nagm al-Din Kubra 
[Akademie der Wissenschaften und der Literatur, no. 9] (Wiesbaden. Franz Steiner Verlag, 1957), pp 
44-45. S 
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Instead of suggesting androgyny, the masculine-feminine nature of God is 
seen by Ibn al-‘Arabi to signify the celestial woman as a feature of the divine. 
Instead of standing juxtaposed to the male, the celestial woman stands above 
him, combining within herself the active and passive. Thus Rumi states in his 
Mathnawi: ` 


She is a ray of the Truth, not that (earthly) beloved. 
The Creator she is, you should say, she is not the creature.“ 


God's nature is hidden from human understanding by a veil (hijab), just as a 
woman's body is hidden from human sight. Like the cloth veil worn by a 
woman, God's veil is also concrete, composed of the material realm.“ In 
addition to the veil of covering (hijab-i rayni) which cannot be removed, there 
lies between God and the mystic a veil of clouding (Aijab-i ghayni) which can be 
removed through better understanding. This 1s a veil created of human attributes 
which, unlike a person's essence (dha), are changeable. The most significant of 
these veils is that of emotions or desires. These lie in the lower self which incites 
to evil (al-nafs al-ammára bi 'l-sıP), the greatest veil between God and man.“ 
This lower self is identified with the female. It is an instrument of God's 
authority (qahr Allah) from which all evil and wickedness emanate.“ 

The means of overcoming the female lower self is to contemplate the divine 
essence in a physical form. For Ibn al-‘Arabi, this form necessarily must embody 
all attributes of God's being. Furthermore, contemplation must have the effect 
of making the individual's being conform to the nature of His being, because ıt 
is through this identification with the divine that the seeker can fully 
comprehend the hidden nature of divinity.? In order to understand his own 
essence, man, or Adam, can contemplate himself in two aspects: as creator 
(khaliq) from which Eve emanates, or as God's creature (makhluq). But his 
understanding is never complete since he cannot see these aspects as 
simultaneous. The best way to understand the essential human essence in its 
dual role as active and passive, fail and maf ul, is for the mystic to contemplate 
woman or Eve, since the perfect image of God is embodied in her.” 

Theophanic balance would require an antitype to the relationship of Eve 


*5 Maulana Jalal al-DIn Rimi, The Mathnawi of Jalaluddin Rumi, ed R A Nicholson [E J W 
Gibb Memonal series, no. 4] (London. Luzac and Co, 1925 [book 1, 2], 1929 [books 3, 4], 1933 
[books 5, 6]), Bk 1, verse 2437 

*5 Al-Hujwirl, Kashf al- Mahjüb, pp 8-9 

*' Ibid. The Qur'ün speaks of three levels of the self’ the lower self which incites to evil (a/-nafs 
al-ammara bi T-si?) in S 12:53, the blaming self (al-nafs al-lawwama) m $ 75.2, which ıs self- 
consciousness and is identified with the intellect (*ag/); and the contented self (al-nafs al- 
mutmq inna) in S 89,27, which is identified with the heart (qalb), Henry Corbin, The Man of Light 
in Iranian Sufism, tr Nancy Pearson (Boulder. Shamabala Press, 1978), p. 66 

^! Rüzbihàn Baqli al-Shirüzi, Kitdb mashrab al-arwah, ed Nazif M. Hoca (Istanbul: Edebiyat 
Fakultesi Matbaasi, 1974), р 151 

* Corbin, Creative Imagination, р 159. 

5% [bn al-' Arabi, The Bezels of Wisdom, tr RW J Austin (New York Paulist Press, 1980), р 275 
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existentiated by Adam without the existence of a mother: a masculine 
existentiated by a solitary feminine without the presence of a father. For the 
mystics, Maram and Jesus fulfill this relationship, with Adam and Maryam 
playing the same role in the creative imagination. This Maryam-Jesus 
relationship in Ibn al-‘Arabi’s thought is similar to the Sophia-Christos idea of 
Christian gnostics.?! 

Maryam, the immaculate virgin giving birth to the spirit-child Jesus, is a 
favorite of Muslim mystics. She is a perfect example of the human spirit being 
filled with divine light (al-nur al-ilahi) after receipt of divine inspiration (S. 
19:17). Her importance in Islamic spirituality is attested to by the number of 
Muslims who visit her shrine near Selçuk (Ephesus) in Turkey, and by the pious 
references to her in mystical poetry. To Rumi, she is too outstanding to be 
classified with other women, and he attests to her spiritual greatness: 


Since women never lend a hand in jihad 

Which of them would in the greater Jihad 
Expect rarely, when in a woman's body Rustam 
Is hidden, as in the case of Maryam. 


In Shi'i theosophy, the figure of Fatima is also exalted to a celestial level 
similar to that of the sophonic Maryam. By putting together two hadith: "He 
who knows Fátima knows himself," and *He who knows himself knows his 
God," Fátima appears as the perfect expression of the human self. Through his 
understanding of the self or essence, the seeker can then understand the divine 
essence, something he finds eventually not outside himself but in his inner-most 
being. 

It must be emphasized that, for the mystics, the female human being in her 
physical aspect is not one and the same with the perfect woman as Sophia or the 
creative feminine. It is her spiritual and transcendent attributes that generate 
mystic love in man and urge him to seek union with the divine beloved. In this 
schema, woman is simply a mirror (mazhar), in which man can contemplate his 
own inner self, paralleling the function of Adam as a mirror in which God can 
contemplate His own image, an image that reveals the divine attributes. 

Total devotion to and immersion in a human beloved simply as a medium to 
achieve union with the divine beloved is a theme that recurs in Islamic 
mysticism. The eyes of the lover are capable only of seeing the unique perfect 
beauty, the divine beauty, and by focusing on this beauty in a human form, the 
lover is purified and eventually achieves an understanding of the divine. This 1s a 
striving typified by Zulaykha who, in her constant longing for Joseph, loses 
every sense of her identity and self-will in her quest for eternal love.*4 





5! Henry Corbin, “Soufisme et Sophiologie," La table ronde, XCVII (Jan 1956), 41 

3 RümI, Mathnawi, Bk 6, verses 1883-84 For Rümi's description of the Annunciation see ВК. 3, 
verses 3700-85 

5 Corbin, "Soufisme et Sophiologie," La table ronde, XCVII (Jan 1956), р 35 

* Annemane Schimmel, Mystical Dimensions of Islam (Chapel Hill; University of North Carolina 
Press, 1975; rpt. 1981), p 429. 
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Zulaykha made everything a name for Joseph, from rue-seed to incense. 
She hid his name in those names, but she gave knowledge of the secrets to 
her confidants . . . 

If she praised something, she was praising his embrace; and if she blamed 
something, she was blaming separation from him. 

If she piled up a hundred thousand names, her aim and her desire was 
always Joseph. 


Majnin exemplifies the mystic who has achieved complete identification with 
the divine beloved through its contemplation in woman. He is so obsessed with 
his love for Layla that he sees her everywhere, and he becomes so totally united 
with her that he is afraid that any pain that comes to him will also affect Layla. 
Eventually, his perfect union with his love leads him to complete withdrawal 
because he fears that the physical presence of Layla will shatter the perfect 
vision of his love. When Layla comes to him and asks him to lift up his head 
and look at her because she, his beloved, has arrived, Majnin replies. 


Go from me. 

Your love 

has stolen away my mind 
from you yourself. 

Once I was happy to see you 
but now 

I have lost interest 

in anything but Love.* 


For Máàjnün, divine beauty and compassion are hidden behind a veil which is 
the corporeal form of his beloved Layla. Although he originally gazes on Layla's 
beauty, for him she is only a mirror in which is reflected the divine beloved, “а 
beauty beside which all else is ugliness.” 

A pattern emerges in the writings of major Sufi thinkers contained in the 
previous pages. On the one hand the role of the physical woman as human being 
is minimalized so that she becomes an accessory to the course of events in mystic 
life. On the other hand, we see the glorification of the celestial woman as ideal, 
the creative feminine. Within this framework, the male human being appears 
sandwiched between the physical woman and the ideal woman, the female and 
the feminine. He is above the female through his superiority, or more accurately, 


55 Wiliam C Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1983), 
pp 235-36, Rim! Mathnawi, Bk 4, verses 4015-33. 

* Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi, Divine Flashes, tr William Chittick and P.L. Wilson (New York. Paulist 
Press, 1982), p. 117 "Let по censorious pen scratch out the name of a Majnün who views in the 
murror of his loved опе the Absolute Beauty Itself," p 86. 

Y? fbid, p 85 This concept of contemplating the divine beloved m a human beloved is not limited 
to the Muslims of the Middle East and North Africa It can also be found in the mystical epics of 
non-Persian Indian Muslims, such as the stories of Ѕаѕѕш Punnü, Hir Ranjha and Sohni Mahival. 
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her inferiority or diminished ability in religious matters. Simultaneously he lies 
below the celestial woman as creative feminine or Sophia. This gives rise to a 
multifaceted relationship involving God, the creative feminine, man as Adam 
and woman as Eve, in which God and man as Adam interact with the ideal 
woman and woman as Eve in the following way: 


God 
Ideal Woman 
man as Adam 
woman as Eve 


In this scheme, the relationship of man as Adam to woman as Eve 
corresponds to that of God to the ideal woman or creative feminine. Just as the 
creative feminine is a somewhat diminished yet immediate emanation of the 
divine—a mirror in which He can contemplate Himself—Eve is an immediate 
emanation and inferior version of Adam, wherein he can contemplate himself 
and all his attributes. At the same time, God relates to man as Adam in the 
same way as the creative feminine relates to woman as Eve, since both Eve and 
Adam are physical, inferior forms of a perfect celestial counterpart. Man as 
Adam is the physical creature that embodies all the divine attributes; he aspires 
only to achieve an understanding of and union with God. Similarly, woman as 
Eve 1s the physical representation of the celestial ideal feminine, and her goal is 
to emulate the ideal feminine in all matters. 

Thus in the Sufi psyche there exist, besides God and man, the sacred woman 
and the profane woman, the feminine and the female. These two persist in a 
complimentary existence through the development of the Sufi orders ((ariqdt) 
into the present day. The feminine is Maryam, Fatima, and the idealized beloved 
of mystical literature, remembered best as Layla. This feminine exists as an ideal 
which Rümi can refer to as a ray of God. Simultaneously, there exists woman as 
profane, considered by Rimi to be spiritually and intellectually inferior to man 
because in her the animal attributes, or lower self, prevail over the spiritual 
nature.5* A]-Hujwiri ıs even more outspoken about the low regard in which he 
holds women. He states in no uncertain terms that it was a woman who got 
Adam thrown out of paradise, and it was a woman who caused the first 
argument between Abel and Cain. “Down to the present day all mischief, 





?! Chittick, The Sufi Path of Love, р 165 


Alas for him whose intellect is feminine and whose ugly ego is masculine and prepared! 
Without question his intellect will be vanquished; he will be taken only toward loss 
Happy is he whose intellect is masculine and whose ugly ego is feminine and helpless 
His partial intellect is masculine and dominant; intelligence has negated the feminine ego 
The animal attributes prevail in women, because she tends toward colors and scents 

(Rimi, Mathnawi, Bk 5, verses 2461-64, 2466) 
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worldly and religious, has been caused by women.” 

Occasionally the glorified feminine and trivialized female come together, 
especially in the mystic woman as mother. In Indian Islam, Bibi Sara, the 
mother of Nizàm al-Din Abū 'l-Mu'id, is remembered for her piety. On one 
occasion during a drought in Delhi, Abü ’l-Mu’id was entreated to do something 
about it. He took a strand from a garment worn by his mother and started 
praying; it began to rain immediately.9? 

There are some female mystics of this.period in India who are revered without 
having been the mothers of major male saints. Fatima Sam (sometimes 
erroneously called Bibi Sham or Bibi Sà'ima) was a respected mystic woman 
whom Farid al-Din Ganj-i Shakar referred to as a man sent in the form of a 
woman.*! It is alleged.that whenever he was troubled, Nizàm al-Din Awliy2? (d. 
725/1325) would retreat to her shrine to pray and meditate. Nizàm al-Din, who 
was a close associate of hers, said that she wrote beautiful mystical poetry of 
which he only remembered one couplet: 


You ask for the heart and you want the soul 
You ask for them both but it cannot be. 


He also claimed that she said that feeding the hungry and giving water to the 
thirsty is more meritorious than a thousand prayers. 

Nasir al-Din Chirag-i Dihli (d. 757/1356) mentioned a female mystic by the 
name of Bibi Fatima (possibly the same woman) who one day felt that she was 
on the verge of death. She began a vigil, and stayed in prayer, neither eating nor 
sleeping for forty days until she died. 

Women's participation in the life of the Sufi orders, tarigát, is apparent from 
the early period of their development. While talking about retreats and 
convents, al-Irbili uses the term khanaqgdh for male convents and ribat for 
female ones. In Aleppo alone there allegedly were seven such convents for 
women, all of which were founded between the years 1150 and 1250 A.D. In 
Cairo there was the convent of a saint, Zaynab bint Abi 'l-Barakát, commonly 
known as Bint al-Baghdadiyya. This ribat still exists, referred to as Ribat al- 
Baghdadiyya. Bagdad too had a number of convents for women, of which the 
one of Fatima Ráziyya is the best known. 


3 Al-Hujwirt, Kashf al-Mahjüb, р 364 

® Muhaddith Dihlawi, Akhbar al-akhyar, p. 487. 

61 Ibid., p. 488 

9 Hasan Dihlawl, Fawd'id al-fi? ad, ed Muhammad Latif Malik (Lahore: Malik Sarraj al-Din, 
1966), p 416 


ham ‘ishq jalab kunî va ham jan kháhlI 
har do talabi vali muyassar nashavad 


6 S.A.A. Rizvi, A History of Sufism in India, 2 vols. (Delhi Munshiram Mansharlal, 1978), I, 402 

6 J, Spencer Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (London: Oxford University Press, 1971), p 
18 

55 Ibid. 
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Women’s participation continued with the widespread development of the 
Sufi orders, although admittedly at a lesser level than that of men. Futhermore, 
it was seldom that a woman was recognized as the head of an order or as a 
center-leader. Their role was limited to that of adepts or disciples (murid). 
Almost exclusively, women who were fortunate enough to have belonged to 
influential and wealthy families and who were distinguished as writers and poets, 
are the ones remembered in the literature. Perhaps owing to the success of 
Sufism in India and the Turkic lands, more female mystics emerged from these 
areas than from any other. Several woman poets from both these regions were 
associated with mystical orders. Among the Turks the Qadiri, Naqshbandi, and 
Mawlawi orders had the most female adepts, while in India the Chishti and 
Qadirî orders were most tolerant towards female participation. 

Perhaps the most important female mystical poet among the Turks was Fakhr 
al-Nisà?, commonly known as Mihri Khatun (d. 912/1506). She was deeply 
interested in mysticism and never married despite having been attractive and of 
a respected family.$6 Mihri Khàtün was a poet in her own right, and allegedly 
sent all her poetry to Nijati for corrections.$! She appears to have been an adept 
of the Khalwati order and is buried in a Khalwati cemetery. 

Several Ottoman women of the nineteenth century have been identified with 
mystical orders. Seref Hamm (d. 1276/1858) was associated with the Qadiri and 
Mawlawi orders. Her poetry, which was published in Diwán form in 1292/1875, 
consists mainly of eulogies (gasida) and supplications (istimdád) to Rumi and 

‘Abd al-Qadir Jilani. Her niece, Nakiye (d. 1316/1898) is much better 
remembered and respected as a Sufi poet. Having received her early mystical 
and literary education under her aunt, upon ЅегеРѕ death she joined the 
Mawlawi order. Like Mihri, she never married and wrote some excellent 
mystical poetry in ghazal and murabba (rubd‘i) form: 


First I was consumed by your love 
Then I was filled with your tyranny 
I was misled by your words 

I had considered you faithful.” 


Female involvement in Sufism continued in India long after the saint-mothers 
and female mystics of pre-Mughal India mentioned above. The most famous 
example of a female Sufi in the Mughal period is Jahanara (d. 1092/1681), the 
daughter of the emperor Shah Jahan. Like her brother Dara Shiküh, she was 
deeply interested in mysticism and became a disciple of Mulla Shah Qadiri. She 
was a financial patroness of this saint and his Sufi center, but in spite of that she 


** Hasan Celebi, Tadhkira al-shu‘ard, ed. Ibrahim Kutluk, 2 vols [Turk Tanh Kurumu Yayınları, 
no. 18] (Ankara Türk Tamh Kurumu Basimevi, 1978), 11, 934-36. 

67 [slam Ansiklopedisi, sv “Mihri Hatun " 

* Murat Uraz, Kadın Sair ve Muharrirlerimiz (Istanbul. Înonu Kutüphanesi, 1941), р 48 
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became a member (received her bay‘a) in the Chishti order.” Јаһапага was a 
highly educated and pious woman, and was sometimes called Fátima-y1 Zaman 
(the Fatima of the age). This gave rise to the incorrect idea that her name was 
Fatima. She wrote two treatises: the first, an incomplete biography of Mulla 
Shah, is called Sahibiyya; the second, Minis al-arwáh, ıs a biography of Ми?їп 
al-Din Chishti and his disciples. Upon the death of her mother Mumtaz Mahal, 
Jahanara served as the royal consort and, upon the fratricidal death of Dara 
Shikth at the hands of Aurangzeb, she became Shah Jahan’s constant 
companion, remaining unmarried until her death. 

Women’s involvement in mystical orders and popular Sufi life continues to 
this day all across the central Islamic lands from Morocco to India. The popular 
Sufi rituals of North Africa and Central and South Asia are a means for women 
to become involved in the communal Islamic existence which, within the realm 
of orthodox Islam, is solely the domain of men. Within the framework of the 
mystical orders, however, they continue to occupy the secondary inferior role 
assigned to them in mainstream Islam. The only facet of Islamic mystical life 
where female participation outstrips male involvement is in the cults of female 
and male saints who are associated with a particular rite or miracle dealing with 
women’s affairs, or else in the lesser folk festivals of saints in which the societal, 
superstitious elements overweigh the doctrinal. Representing both categories we 
have Lalla Soliha of Morocco and Telli Baba of Istanbul who are visited almost 
exclusively by women in order to find a husband. There are several orders and 
saints of lesser status that allow women to participate, albeit in a diminished 
capacity. The Chishti saints of Golra Sharif in Pakistan accept woman adepts, 
although they do not become high ranking officials or shaykhat.”' In Morocco, 
women are allowed to organize | ma'arif, lesser one-day local festivals which 
outnumber the major festivals (mawdsim) whose organization is the exclusive 
domain of men.’ Other orders which accept /women as members are the 
Khalwati-Jarráhi and Baktashi orders in Turkey and the Darqawi in Morocco; 
however, with the exception of the Darqawi order, they do not assign offices to 
women.” 

Women’s devotion to woman saints has continued into modern times. The 
shrine of Sayyida Nafisa, which developed as the focal point of a saint cult 
under the Fatimid Shi‘is in the tenth century, has continued to be venerated 
through the centuries, and is now not just an Egyptian place of pilgrimage, but 
one for North African Muslims in general."* Other woman saints are venerated 
because of the simplicity of their beliefs. The illiterate black woman Maymüna 





P Encyclopaedia of Islam, new edition, s v. " Ојаһапага Begum.” 

1 P, Lewis, “Pirs, Shrines and Pakistani Islam," а/- Mushir, XXVI (1984), 70 

7 Daisy Hilse Dwyer, “Women, Sufism and Decision-making in Moroccon Islam," Women in the 
Muslim World, ed Lois Beck and Nikki Keddie (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1978), p 
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7 [n 1942 there were eight female circle-leaders (muqaddımaı) belonging to the Darqawi order in 
Morocco; Trimingham, The Sufi Orders, p 114 
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asked a ship’s captain to teach her to pray, but being unable to remember the 
ritual she chased after his departing ship, walking on water through a simple 
prayer: "Maymüna knows God and God knows Maymüna."? Individuals like 
her serve to give hope to other Muslim women. She is an example of the 
illiterate, underprivileged person of no rank who has attained an exalted 
religious state simply through her close personal relationship with God. 

With regard to the function they play in the folk beliefs of Islam, individuals 
like Maymina exist оп a slightly elevated plane, their spirituality transcending 
the human and becoming an ideal. They are exalted to the level of the creative 
feminine and are to the average Muslim what a sophonic ideal is to an Ibn 
al-‘Arabi. They are the gateway through which an ordinary woman can aspire to 
spiritual attainment. Through contemplating and emulating the example of a 
saintly woman, an ordinary woman, the trivialized female, can attain the level of 
glorified feminine. 

The celestial glorified feminine also plays a role in the religious understanding 
of the Muslim male, for as spirit (ruh) this feminine is an essential element in his 
creation. This spirit is sometimes understood to be created, sometimes 
ипсгеаѓеа. ? Its function is to give life, as God breathed His spirit (гий) into the 
body of Adam (S. 15:29). Thus in his heavenly form Adam existed as feminine 
spirit (ruf), man as Adam being a physical manifestation of this glorified 
feminine. The trivialized female in turn emanates from man as Adam, 
completing a succession of emanation from God to feminine to male to female. 

This analysis emphasizes the necessity of woman in the schema of Sufi 
theosophy. A complementarity of male and female is built into the structure of 
Islamic mysticism. On a scale of perfection she exists above the male and below 
the male; however, she is never equal to him. 


Yale University JAMAL J. ELIAS 
New Haven, CT 
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AL-JIHAD AL-AKBAR: 
NOTES ON A THEME IN ISLAMIC SPIRITUALITY 


Ever since (according to a tradition) Muhammad returned from battle and 
declared that the greater struggle still lay ahead, Muslims have distinguished 
between the major and minor forms of jihad. Throughout Islamic history 
Muslims have called at various times for jihád of the tongue and the pen as well 
as of the sword. In his defense of the theology of al-Ash'ari, for example, the 
eleventh-century Damascene historian Ibn *Asàkir regards Kalam as the greatest 
jihád, for it declares war on all the enemies of religion at once.! More often, the 
term "greater jihad” has meant the interior struggle against the baser tendencies 
and proclivities of the self. Al-Muhasibi and other early Sufis set the tone of the 
greater struggle with their now classic uses of this metaphor for the via 
purgativa. For al-Muhdasibi nine-tenths of "struggle in the way of God" occurs 
within oneself? Many subsequent writers have likewise taken their cue from 
al-Muhasibi and have developed from the theme of greater struggle a rich and 
complex approach to the interior life. 

I propose here to describe three aspects of that development. First, mystical 
interpretations of the prophets and saints, and particularly of Muhammad and 
al-Hallaj, as exemplary combatants will suggest a broad imaginative/symbolic 
backdrop against which to view—and against which I believe Muslims have 
viewed—the demands of the spiritual struggle. 

Second, a section on the ongoing definition of the "spiritual struggle" will 
investigate how Muslims have coined a language in which to speak of the 
subtleties and nuances of that unique challenge that life in the way of God poses 
for the seeker. That definition has been a central theme in “The Science of 
Hearts." 

A final section entitled "Weapons for the Struggle" will discuss three principal 
methods the spiritual tradition has developed. First, the phenomenon of 
spiritual guidance; second, methods of spiritual discernment, by which the 
shaykh assists the murid to distinguish positive interior movements from the 
more damaging, such as scruples, discouragement, lassitude, and so forth; and 
third, the uses of retreat or seclusion—the chilla of forty days. The major 
categories of sources include the actual records of the shaykh-murid relationship 
extant in the form of letters; the more systematic remarks of the manualists; and 
the rather diffuse allusions of the Sufi poets. 


I. Exemplary Warriors of the Spirit 


One learns combat most effectively from those who have themselves 
successfully engaged the enemy and whose very lives incarnate the ideal of 


! Richard J McCarthy, The Theology of al-Ash' ari (Beirut. Imprimerie Catholique, 1953), p. 186 
? Margaret Smith, a/-Muhdsibi (A D. 781-857). An Early Mystic of Baghdad (Amsterdam: Philo 
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struggle. Islamic tradition, especially as interpreted by the mystics, boasts 
numerous figures who qualify for the title a/-mujahid al-akbar. Specifically the 
mystics have seen all the prophets as parties to a cosmic battle for the heart of 
the world in combat against the nafs of infidelity personified in Iblis, Pharaoh, 
Nimrod, and other benighted infidels. The tradition has focused in still greater 
detail on the Prophet Muhammad, interpreting his outward warfare in spiritual 
terms as well as seeing in him a man of preeminent self-knowledge and 
discipline. He models the requisite discernment of the deepest needs of the self- 


in-conflict and the appropriate frame of mind for waging the “lesser struggle." 
Among the saints and mystics, too, one can find exemplars in the struggle. 


Prophets 


According to S. 6:113, an adversary has been appointed to every prophet. The 
obverse of that text occurs in a proverb-like axiom prominently displayed on 
Iranian revolutionary posters that depict Khomeini sicking his ravenous dragon 
on a fallen shah. Over Khomeini's head flutters an angel revealing texts that hint 
at the imam's prophetic stature, and beneath him one reads the proverb, ^For 
every Pharaoh there is a Moses." 

The Islamic mystical tradition overflows with imagery of the prophets, from 
Adam on, locked in struggle against various embodiments of evil, as intellect 
against the lower self (nafs). In Rumi, for example, Adam's adversary was Iblis; 
Noab’s, his fractious son Canaan; against Hud and Salih stood the people of 
*Ad and Thamüd; Abraham fought Nimrod; Jacob and Joseph, the jealous 
brothers; Moses and Aaron, Pharaoh.’ 

In the opening lines of his charming Mantiq al-Tayr, Farid al-Din ‘Attar 
greets each of the assembling birds in turn with a reminder that the way on 
which they are about to journey will be arduous. He therefore exhorts each to 
go against the lower self as the prophets did. For Rumi, the mountain that 
produced Şaãlih’s camel became a lover of God; but that was possible only 
because, according to ‘Attar, Salih destroyed the mountain of nafs to free the 
camel. Both Rumi and ‘Aftar tell of how Jesus made the donkey of ignorance 
submit to his mastery, David had the power to melt the chain mail of nafs into a 
useful weapon, and Jonah escaped through prayer from the belly of the nafs.‘ 


The Prophet 


Muhammad, of course, emerges as the preeminent mujáhid among the 
prophets. Ruhollah Khomeini encourages those who fight in external jihad not to 
fear greater numbers, "for the Prophet said he would never turn back even if all 


3 Scores of references throughout Rümr's writings may be found in John Renard, “Flight of the 
Royal Falcons: the Prophetology of Jalãl ad-Din RümI" (Ph D diss., Harvard University, 1978), pp. 
47-168 

* For references to Rümi, see note 3, Farid al-Din “Attar uses these images of the prophets in 
Manjiq а Tayr, ed M.J. Mashkür (Tehran: National Teacher College, 1968), pp. 39ff 
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the Arabs united against him.” Muhammad’s outward warfare was of great 
interest to a mystic like Rumi as well, but he emphasizes the Prophet's 
moderation and draws out the underlying significance of all his warlike 
activities. Rumi believed that the outward struggle was for Muhammad merely 
an obstacle he had to overcome in order to free himself to concentrate on the 
greater struggle. He was very fond of the hadith, “I laugh as I slay.” For Rümi it 
meant that Muhammad does the unbeliever a kindness, for by killing him once 
physically he prevents the wretch from killing himself a hundred more awful 
ways. A more spiritualized interpretation says that Muhammad killed those who 
were unkind to him by responding in gratitude. Even after his death, Rumi says, 
the Light of Muhammad continued to wage jihad. 

Rumi finds in the Prophet’s sword, later bequeathed to ‘Ali, an important 
symbol of spiritual maturity. In the tutelage of a saint, a devotee is transformed 
from a needle into a Dhu 7-Fagar (that is, a true fagir/ so that he can then 
behead his self-centered tendencies and cut the throat of grief with intoxication. 
Like the rod of Moses, Оһо 'l-Fagàr becomes a dragon and brings water from 
rock. 

One of the earlier interpretations of Muhammad as mujahid in the spiritual 
sense appears in a sermon of ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani. Quoting S. 15:99, "Serve 
your Lord until the Certainty [of death] overtakes you," al-Jilani interprets 
God’s command to the Prophet to mean that the Prophet must struggle against 
his lower self, “for the lower self turns away from all service to God, and desires 
its opposite: to serve itself. . . ." He then proceeds to answer the likely objection 
that the Prophet had no need to battle his lower self, for, as S. 53:3 suggests 
(“He speaks not of his own desire; this is naught but a revelation revealed”), 
Muhammad had no personal desires. ‘Abd al-Qadir explains that God so 
enjoined Muhammad, first, in order to make the command generally known, 
and second, to give the Prophet power over his lower self lest it force him to 
struggle like the rest of mortals. Muhammad is therefore both a model of jihad 
and an exception to the rule.’ 


Saints and Mystics 


The Sufis have chosen *Umar from among the Companions of the Prophet as 
the prime example of the purgative way, mujahada. Al-Hujwiri notes that the 
shaykhs have conferred that distinction on *Umar because of his rigorous and 
assiduous devotion. Abü Bakr, on the other hand, stands out in the 


5 Imam Khomeini, Islam and Revolution, tr Hamid Algar (Berkeley: Mizan Press, 1981), p. 387. 

§ Renard, "Flight of the Royal Falcons," pp. 193ff 

7 “Abd al-Qadir al-Jiláni, Futuh al-Ghayb, tr. Maulavi Aftab-ud-Din Ahmad (Lahore: Sh. 
Muhammad Ashraf, 1967/1972 repr.), pp. 181-83; also excerpted in John A. Williams, ed. and tr., 
Themes of Islamic Civilization (Berkeley University of California, 1971), pp 281-82 
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contemplative way, mushaàhada, because he related so few stories and 
traditions.’ ‘Ali, too, the lion of God, exemplifies the best in the mujahid. Rimi 
puts ‘Ali and Rustam together to emphasize the strenuous nature of both greater 
and lesser struggle: none but the likes of these heroes ought to attempt either 
jihad. At least one illustrated Shi‘i text, the Khavarannameh, picks up the theme 
of ‘Ali’s likeness to the hero Rustam and depicts him wielding a flaming, fork- 
tipped Dhü 7-Еадӣг against all manner of dragons, demons, and unbelievers.? 
Among the mystics al-Hallaj stands out as the premier mujahid. ‘Attar calls 
al-Hallaj a mujahid whom God has slain in jihad, and, according to Louis 
Massignon, the fragments of the martyr’s works suggest strongly that, 


The transnatural distance that separates the divine essence from humanity 
can only be bridged by force; in order to draw ourselves nearer Him, God 
has obliged us to declare war with him, for He is гизе... and ѕігаѓарет.!0 


Massignon believes that al-Hallaj combined a “violent ascetical impulse" with 
the two symbols of hajj and jihad. Late in his life he came to live in rubut (sing., 
ribat) at frontiers with the Indians and the Turks, and after his death held a 
great fascination for many as a mujahid. 

Massignon has interpreted the thirteenth-century Arabic Qissat Husayn al- 
Hallaj as a sermon preached to тијаһіййп in the Nile delta to exhort them to 
jihad by holding up mystical martyrdom as an example. Among a family of such 
sermons delivered at Damascus, Jerusalem, Mecca, and Cairo,! the story 
provides an unexpected symbolic link between al-Hallaj and a much lesser- 
known twelfth-century saint of Damascus named Shaykh Wal Raslàn (d.c. 
1145). 

G.W.J. Drewes writes that, although the shaykh actually lived in a mosque, 
tradition depicts him as dwelling in a ribát so as to include him among the 
champions of the Crusades. According to one “biographer” of this sainted 
warrior of the spirit, “The sword he handled with consummate mastery, for 
defence and protection, in both military and spiritual warfare, until the 
achievement of the purge he was hoping for.”!? For a variety of reasons Drewes 
analyzes admirably, Wali Raslàn's story travelled to Indonesia, and the shaykh's 
renown as a warrior of the spirit and religious scholar has led many Indonesians 
to take the name Raslan. 


* Al-Hujwiri, Kashf al-Mahpib of Al-Hujwiri, tr. RA Nicholson (London Luzac, 1911/1976 
repr. р 70. 

° Rümr's Masnavi ın Nicholson's Persian text (London: Gibb Memorial Series, 1925-1940), V, 
3802, see, for example, В Gray's Persian Painting (Cleveland. World Publishing/Skira, 1961), pp. 
104ff on the “Ald text and images. 

? Louis Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallàjy. Martyr and Mystic of Islam, 4 vols, tr Herbert 
Mason (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1982), II, 85-89, quoting from 86 

!! Louis Massignon, “La Guerre Sainte Supréme de l'Islam Arabe," in his Opera Minora, 3 vols , 
ed Y Moubarac (Pans: Presses Universitaires de France, 1969), II, 305-20; see also in that volume 
the Arabic text of the Qissat Husayn al-Hallaj, 286—304. 


12 G W.J. Drewes, Directions for Travellers on the Mystic Path (The Hague: Nyhoff, 1977), pp. 
16-18 
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II. The Greater Struggle: Development of Theory and Terminology 


From the earliest spiritual writers to the most recent, the Islamic tradition 
presents a remarkably consistent articulation of the spiritual psychology and 
ascetical theology that dictate the curriculum of the school of spiritual warfare. 
Here I shall examine how the language and theory of “greater struggle” evolved. 
First I shall survey some of the principal ways Muslim spiritual writers have 
articulated the interior, non-military meanings of the term jihad. A look at how 
that interpretation relates a/-jihad al-akbar to the broader picture of the inner 
life, specifically through clarifications of the term mujahada, will follow and lead 
in turn to a description of the chief characteristics of the struggle. 


Al-jihad al-akbar: the Spectrum of Interpretations 


Very early traditions associated the term greater struggle with mujahadat al- 
nafs, combat against the lower self. Al-jihàd al-akbar, has, however, taken on a 
variety of other colorations in the history of Islamic spirituality. Al-Qushayri 
reports, for example, that someone once asked Muhammad what the most 
meritorious jihad was; the Prophet replied, “А just word in the presence of a 
tyrannical ruler."? To al-Hallaj’s friend Shibli is attributed a three-level 
symbolic explanation: 


for penitents, the jihad of the soul is to be killed by the sword of desire, 
fallen on the threshold of humility; for ascetics, the jihad of the heart is to 
be killed by the sword of vigilance and regret, fallen on the threshold of 
reconciliation; for lovers, the jihad of the mind is to be killed by the sword 
of attraction, fallen on the threshold of coquetry and liberality.“ 


Al-Hujwiri associates mujàhada with pilgrimage, fasting, and purification. He 
adds that the first two of these are done for the sake of attaining contemplation 
(musháhada, about which more will be said presently). Of the last, he says one 
can attain inner purification only by reflecting on the evils of this fleeting world 
and making one's heart empty of it. In the context of a treatment of marriage 
and celibacy, al-Hujwiri attempts to defend celibacy by appealing to a hadith 
that said the Prophet had two trades, poverty and jihad. Al-Hujwiri argues that 
jihad in this instance means celibacy. 

Abu Hamid al-Ghazali associates jihad with hijra, as do many texts in the 
Quran. It is more difficult to avoid the forbidden than to perform one's 
devotions, al-Ghazali observes, "for the acts of devotion are within the capacity 

~ of eveyone, but the setting aside of desires is only within the capacity of the most 
devout.” Al-Ghaziáli then quotes the hadith, “The best flight (a/-hijra) is flight 


? Williams, Themes, р 279 
14 Massignon, Passion, II, 87. 
5 Al-Hujwirl, Kashf al-Malyub, pp 329, 324-25, 292 and 364 
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from evil, and the best fighter (al-mujahid) is he who fights his passions.” 

In more recent times, Ruhollah Khomeini has made a similar connection, but 
still more directly. The greater struggle is virtually tantamount to “emigrating” 
from the home of ego (nafs): “We must desire to make this migration from 
egoism, and be prepared to struggle in order to migrate." Then citing the hadith 
about the greater and lesser struggles, Khomeini links success in jihad, namely 
the reward of God Himself, with hijra to God.’ Seyyid Hussein Nasr explains 
the greater struggle in relation to all of the five "pillars" of Islam. Shaháda 
brings awareness of one's inner identity; sa/at is a struggle against “forgetfulness, 
dissipation, and laziness"; one must don the armor of inner purity during 
Ramadan; a hadith says the pilgrimage is the most excellent of all jihads; and 
zakát struggles against covetousness and for economic justice.* Sayyid Mahmüd 
Taleghani argues in a sermon entitled “Jihid and Martyrdom” that jihàd means 
“struggle for the Truth. It is not called war and fighting" and must be used only 
defensively.!? 

Perhaps the most fascinating modern interpretation is that of Muhammad 
Talbi, for whom jihàd is chiefly associated with the "apostolate toward the 
neighbor." According to Talbi, openness toward neighbor, incessant seeking for 
truth, deepening values of faith, and pure witness are all part of jihad. Jihad is 
not external warfare: Tradition clearly indicates that the purest, most productive 
form of this total effort in the way of God is 

al-jihad al-akbar, the combat which takes place in the finest form of 
apostolate is the witness of a life in which the struggle for moral perfection 
has succeeded. 


Talbi insists that true struggle, in accord with the needs of our times, eschews 
proselytism and respects rights of others, yet goes beyond complacency or 
compromise. True struggle allows the apostolate to take on "its most noble and 
most difficult form . . . and opens the way to a healthy spirit of emulation in the 
pursuit of Good.” The struggle must not be allowed to 


deteriorate into a selfish mystical, or rather static, concentration on self... . 
It must remain at the same time witness, and bear evidence of a questing 
spirit marked by openness and a sense of disquiet.?° 


Mujahada in the Broader Context of Islamic Spirituality 


A more sober mystic than al-Muhàsibi would be hard to find, and to him 





16 The Beginning of Guidance, tr. Muhammad АЪШ Quásem (Bangi, Selangor: National University 
of Malaysia, 1979), р 72. 

Khomeini, Islam and Revolution, p 385 

"S.H. Nasr, “The Spiritual Significance of Jihad," Parabola, VII, 4 (1982), 14-18 

5 Sayyid Mahmüd Taleghünl, Society and Economics in Islam, tr. R Campbell (Berkeley: Mizan 
Press, 1982), pp 75-104, here citing pp 83-84 

20 Mohammad Talbi, “Islam and Dialogue: Some Reflections on a Current topic,” in R. 
Rousseau, ed., Christianity and Islam: The Struggling Dialogue (Scranton: Ridge Row Press, 1985), 
pp. 61-62. Talbi alludes to S. 5:48 on vying with one another in good deeds 
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perhaps more than to anyone goes the distinction of laying the foundations of 
Islamic ascetical theology. He believed in life after mortification, but seems to 
have had a predilection for self-denial. According to Margaret Smith, al- 
Muhiàsibi learned from the equally sober Abt Sulayman al-Darani, for whom 
mujahada arose out of fear based on anxious uncertainty and mushahada rested 
on hope resulting from firm conviction.?! 

Virtually every writer since al-Muhasibi seems to have inherited an interest in 
the crucial relationship between mujáhada and mushühada. It seems reasonable 
to suggest that the relative emphasis of an author on one or the other of these 
two elements can provide a key to the overall tone of the writer's approach to 
spirituality. Al-Hujwiri was especially convinced of the centrality of the 
distinction and actually employs it as a kind of touchstone as he surveys the 
various Sufi groups: “Every one of these ten sects has an excellent system and 
doctrine as regards both purgation (mujàhadat) and contemplation (musha- 
hadat).” Several times he averts to the far-reaching consequences of the 
respective views on the matter: the more one emphasizes the role of mujahada as 
a station (maqam) dependent on one's own efforts, the more important 


awareness of one's sins will be, for example. 

In his most extended treatment of the subject, al-Hujwiri remarks that Sahl 
al-Tustari insisted on perfection in mortification (mujahada), regarding 
resistance to the nafs as "chief of all acts of devotion and the crown of all acts of 
self-mortification.” Whereas most mystics, including al-Hujwiri himself, con- 
sidered mujáhada an indirect cause of musháhada, Sahl taught that it was a 
direct cause.? Sahl also held, according to Gerhard Bówering, that mujahada 
gives place to mushahada once the individual ceases to have faith on account of 
God and begins to have faith in God.” : 

Al-Qushayri reports this saying of the late ninth-century Abi ‘Ali al-Daqqàq 
(d. 1015 ог 1021): “If one bedecks his outer life with striving (mujahada), God 
will bedeck his inner self with witnessing (mushaãhada).” The relationship 





?! Margaret Smith, AIL Muhásibi, рр 76-77. Al-Niffarl seems to maintain a similar connection 
between the two phases on the one hand and fear and hope on the other “Consider me, and shut not 
thine eyes: that shall be the first part of thy warfare (Jihad) for me. Build your affairs on fear, and I 
will establish them on attentiveness (hımm); do not build your affairs on hope, or 1 will demolish 
them when the work is on the point of completion." A J. Arberry, ed. and tr., The Mawaqif and 
Mukhátabát of Muhammad ibn ‘Abd: T-Jabbár al-Niffari (London: Luzac, 1935), Mawgif 22, lines 
8-9, p 58 in translation, p. 43 in Arabic text; here I have modified Arberry's translation slightly 

2 Al-Hujwiri, Kashf, pp 176, 182, 296. 

Ibid, pp 195-96 In al-Hujwiri's treatment of sobriety and intoxication, he quotes the saying, 
“Contemplations (mushdhadat) are the result of mortifications (mujahadát)," and continues, “My 
own view 1s that, although mortifications are always excellent, intoxication and rapture cannot be 
acquired at all, hence they cannot be induced by mortifications, which in themselves never become а 
cause of intoxication " Ibid., p. 184. 

^ Gerhard Bowerng, The Mystical Vision of Existence ın Classical Islam: The Qur'anic 
Hermeneutics of the Sufi Sahl At- Tustari (а 283/896) (New York: Walter de Gruyter, 1980], pp 
208ff, including extensive discussion of the term mushdhada. 
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between one’s own effort and the progression from the earlier stage to the later 
is a subject of some discussion. Most seem to agree, however, on the general 
axiom that the contemplative state is the heritage of engagement in the interior 
struggle. An early biography of Abu Sa'id b. Abi ‘l-Khayr (d. 1049), for 
example, describes the saint's advancement to contemplative vision "in which 
the fruit of self-mortification is gathered and the complete unveiling (kashf) 
comes to pass.”?6 

The mystical poet Ibn al-Farid’s expression sounds, in that context, a bit odd 
at first: 


So battle yourself that you may contemplate (fajáhid tushahid) in yourself 
and from yourself a repose beyond description, arising from peacefulness. 
And after I struggle with myself I contemplated the one who made me 
contemplate (famin badi mà jahadtu mushhadi) and who led me to 
myself: it was I—no, I was my own example.” 


Ibn al-Farid apparently means not that his own effort brought him to 
contemplation, but that, once at that stage, there is no duality between beholder 
and beheld. 

Ibn al-Fárid's point seems consistent with that of Shaykh Wali Raslán of 
Damascus (mentioned above) and of his Southeast Asian commentator, Kemas 
Fakhr al-Din of Palembang (fl.c. 1750-1770), even though the second term the 
latter use is minna rather than musháhada. Commenting on Raslàn's words, “He 
blesses those who are at the stage of nothing-but-shari‘a with exertion 
(тијаһада), and those at the stage of haqiqa with favor (minna)," Kemas 
explains that by "favor" is meant illuminative knowledge (ilmu iladuni). The 
people of mujahada experience separateness from God, because “at the stage of 
shari‘a one looks upon one’s works" and imagines that his efforts are his very 
own. He later distinguishes between the mujahid and the mystic (ari). Still, 
Kemas notes, the separateness of struggle and the union of contemplation are 
both essential: the former alone is void and the latter alone is null. 

Three final distinctions related to the mujahada/mushahada pairing are 
pertinent here. First, at least one source I have found equates the mujáhid with 
the типа, and the mushàhid with the shaykh.? In addition, the classic 
distinction between sdlik and majdhub is clearly analogous to that between 
mujahid and mushahid. Ibn *Abbad of Ronda advises that the latter tend to 
make better spiritual directors than the former. Ibn Abijah, also a commentator 


26 R A. Nicholson, Studies in Islamic Mysticism (Cambndge. Cambridge University Press, 1921, 
1967 reprint), p 62 

27 My translation of lines 236-37 of the Tà'tyyat al-kubrà, Arabic Text of Diwan Ibn al-Farid 
(Cairo, 1953), p. 103. See Nicholson, Studies, p. 222. 

2% Drewes, Directions for Travellers, from the Kitab Mukhtasar, рр 125-27, 135 

? Vincent J Cornell, “The Logic of Analogy and the Role of the Süfi Shaykh in Post-Marinid 
Morocco," J/M ES, XV (1983), 67-93, citing 88-89 
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on Ibn Ata’ Allah’s Hikam, and Sharaf al-Din Maneri hold just the opposite 
opinion.” Thirdly, most sources suggest strongly that mushahada is higher than 
and ultimately preferable to mujahada. Al-Hujwiri, for example, believes well- 
fed contemplation is. better than fasting struggle, for “contemplation is the 
battle-field of men, whereas mortification is the playground of children.” 

In summary, Muslim sources on the whole describe mujàhada as: a 
precondition, but not a direct cause, of contemplative vision; a concomitant 
especially of the exterior obligations of shari‘a; a characteristic rather of murids 
than of shaykhs; at once the poor neighbor and the equal of musháhada; a 
condition connected with fear and therefore with qabd rather than with hope 
and basf, related rather to sobriety than to intoxication; a station (maqam) 
rather than a state (häl), and the dominant experience that distinguishes the 
salik from the majdhib.*? 


Identifying the Enemy 


Al-Muhasibi comes once again to the fore with his extensive description of the 
three-fold enemy, the lower self, the world, and the Devil. Before considering the 
characteristics of the struggle itself, it will be useful to summarize some of what 
al-Mubàsibi and his successors have said on the enemy. In many ways the three 
aspects of the enemy are so interrelated as to be interchangeable. 

“Your greatest enemy," said Muhammad, “is between your two sides." He 
referred to the nafs. Technically and grammatically a rather ambivalent term, 
nafs in Sufi usage nevertheless usually denotes a complex of inner tendencies 
toward self-centeredness and idolatry. This encompasses all the urges toward 
lust and away from obedience, all inclinations to tread the path of disordered 
attachments to pleasure, wealth, reputation, and so forth. 

“The world" suggests the collective centrifugal proclivities of humanity as a 
whole. It is the sum total of all the blandishments and enticements that 
effectively reinforce the wayward tendencies of the individual nafs. As one recent 
description puts it, the world is "the aggregate of man's aspirations that 
effectively constitute his world, not the external world of nature with the sun 
and moon, which are manifestations of God.”3 

Finally, Iblis attacks, as Margaret Smith notes, both from within and without. 
According to S. 35:6, "Indeed, Satan is an enemy to you, so consider him a foe." 
Peter Awn has done a superb study of the place of Iblis in Sufi psychology and 


30 See Ibn 'Abbàd, Letters on the Sufi Path by Ibn‘ Abbad of Ronda, tr John Renard (Mahwah, 
NJ: Paulist Press, 1986), pp. 25-26, Ibn ‘Aja’ Illah. The Book of Wisdom, tr. Victor Danner 
(Ramsey: Paulist Press, 1978), p. 148. Sharafuddin Maneri: The Hundred Letters, іг Paul Jackson 
(Ramsey: Paulist Press, 1980), p 32 

3 AI-Hujwirl, Kashf, p. 325, followed by his most detailed discussion of musháhada 

22 [n a slightly different context, al-Ghazall locates mu)ühada as the fifth of six stages in the larger 
ascetical process of muráqaba He refines the struggle in considerable detail in Jhya’‘ {Лит al-Din, 4 
vols (Cairo: Halabi and Sons, 1337/1918), IV, 336, 348ff 

3 Khomeini, Islam and Revolution, p. 388 
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has treated the matter from every conceivable angle. One can only conclude that 
numerous Muslim spiritual writers have invested considerable imagination in 
this redoubtable adversary. Awn suggests that Iblis orchestrates all the forces of 
lower self and world, so that the terms “Iblis-nafs” and “Iblis-world” are apt 
characterizations of the battlefield ?* 


Life in the Trenches: Images of the Greater Struggle 


In his description of Sufis, ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhàni identifies mujáhada 
as the beginning of the Path and the prerequisite from which no one can "test 
out" merely by throwing around the esoteric language of spiritually advanced 
persons. Mujáhada is a science in its own right, analogous in that respect to 
jurisprudence; and though mere cleverness in medicine will not heal a sick 
person, one does need some knowledge of the science. Like many Sufi directors, 
‘Ayn al-Qudat specifies al-Makki's Qut. al-Qulub and al-Ghazáli's Ihy@ as 
required reading. Study and struggle must go together. “Once the student has 
mastered the science of struggle, and has struggled in God's cause well and truly, 
then God will guide him on His road, and will teach him what he knew not.” 

A seeker could not want a clearer exposition of the nature of the struggle 
than that of al-Ghazali's marvelous book on “Explaining the Wonders of the 
Heart." On the field of the heart, God and the protean enemy join battle. Who 
knows the heart, al-Ghaz4li advises, knows the self. He begins Book 21, and the 
Third Quarter of the Ју, with a definition of the terms nafs, ruh, qalb, and 
‘aql, noting that each is ambivalent and that each can be a source of khawátir 
(ideas, thoughts, impulses; more on this in a later section on spiritual 
discernment). Al-Ghazàli then provides a shaykh's eye-view of life in the 
trenches as he describes the "soldiers of the heart." 

On the battlefield the king (heart) deploys two kinds of troops, visible and 
invisible. The visible include the limbs, senses, and organs, both external and 
internal; they cannot disobey the heart and serve as mount and gatherers of 
provisions (knowledge) for the journey. The visible soldiers, especially the limbs, 
serve under the command of the invisible troops, namely, the appetites and the 
interior senses that act as the perceptive power of the external senses. From a 
functional point of view, the visible and invisible types of soldiers fall into three 
categories, First, those that instigate to action (desire, anger, irada); second, 
those that set the members into motion to achieve desired aims ("soldiers 
deployed in the muscles, tendons,” etc., qudra), and third, those that act as spies 
in the learning process (outer and inner senses, knowledge [*i/m] and perception 
[idrak]). 

Al-Ghazáli then focuses on the heart's invisible soldiers, which he divides into 


м Peter Awn, Satan's Tragedy and Redemption. Iblis in Sufi Psychology (Leiden: Brill, 1983), esp 
pp. 60-90. On Muhasibi’s ascetical theology, see M. Smith, A/-Muhasibi, рр. 112ff. 

35 “Ayn al-Qudát, Shakwd ‘-gharib “ат амап ("Complaint of a Stranger Exiled from Home"), 
tr. A.J. Arberry as A Sufi Martyr (London: Allen and Unwin, 1969), pp 41-42 
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two types: those that can be either loyal or rebellious (passion and desire, which 
he identifies as the “party of Satan”), and those on which the heart can rely 
(wisdom, knowledge, and reflection, the “party of God”). Three marvelous 
examples illustrate the relationship of heart to its soldiers. The second is most 
instructive here. The body resembles a city over which “aq! reigns as a monarch, 
whom the inner and outer senses defend and to whom the limbs submit as 
subjects. The nafs that enjoins evil lays siege to the city. In other words, says 
al-Ghazali, the body is like an outpost (thaghr) or a ribat in which the soul 
dwells. There on the outer perimeter, one is charged with defending the inner 
kingdom. At that point al-Ghazali cites the tradition about returning from the 
lesser jihad to engage in the greater.” Once an individual has acknowledged that 
the battle has commenced, there remains the challenge of wielding the 
appropriate weapons, among which spiritual direction ranks high. 

Others have proposed illuminating ways of analyzing the principal elements of 
the struggle as well. For example, ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilàni explains that one calls 
the inner struggle "greater" simply because, as Muhammad pointed out, it is 
unrelenting. Just when one succeeds in overcoming the lower self and slaying it 
with the sword of opposition, *God restores it to life and it contends with you 
again, and demands of you desires and delights whether forbidden or 
permissible, so that you must return to struggle."? In a similar vein, the 
Hanbalite theologian Ibn al-Jawzi argues that the jihad al-nafs is the greater 
struggle because, 


The soul is beloved and that to which it invites man is beloved, for the soul 
only attracts man to that which it desires. Now since it is desirable to 
conform to the wish of one's beloved even in something disliked, how 
much more is it desirable to acquiesce when the beloved invites man to 
something which itself is loved. 


His premise, of course, is that the prime object of nafs' predilection, namely 
hawû (passion), is ultimately destructive. 

Ibn *Abbàd of Ronda sees at the center of the struggle the need to overcome 
the anxieties that one feels with every renewed discovery of one's sinfulness. 
Preoccupation with one's own sadness and contrition can be the undoing of a 
seeker. In Ibn *Abbàd's words: 





* Al-Ghazáli probably alludes here to an institution that was still almost exclusively military: 
fortified buildings, sometimes built out of devotion and manned by soldiers vowed to defend Islam 
The term ribà( gradually lost its exclusively military association and was used as the name of 
endowed (like а khdngah) shaykh-centered (more like zawiya, and unlike the more community- 
centered khãnqah) institutions. Most were in cities, though some frontier rubut also evolved with 
Sufi centers, See G, Margais, “Ribat”, in H. Gibb and J. Kramers, Shorter Encyclopedia of Islam 
(Leiden. Brill, 1961), pp. 473-75; also JS. Trimingham, The Sufi Orders in Islam (London: Oxford 
University Press, 1973), p. 168. 

3? Al-Ghazall, Jhyà' Лит al-Din, Book 21, Quarter IH, HI, 6. 

3 Ahmad, tr., Futtzh al-Ghayb, sermon 67; Wilhams, Themes, p. 281. 
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A sort of intoxication with his spiritual state takes possession of him, 
overpowers him, and threatens to exhaust him. He can see only his 
immediate condition and is powerless to change it. His spirit is subdued, 
his ability to pray diminished, and his human nature overcomes him. He 
continues that way until a host of inescapable anxious fantasies beset him. 
An army of fears, from which he had previously been free, encamps in his 
courtyard. Then he must trust in his faith and remain firm in his 
commitment. He must persevere thus in his original spiritual state and set 
about the task of vanquishing the army of inordinate affections. . . . This is 
the “Greater Struggle.”*° 


Ibn *Abbad is especially partial to Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah’s imagery of light as the army 
of the heart against the lower self's army of darkness. God reinforces the heart 
with brigades of light and cuts off the advance of new troops of darkness and all 
that is other than God.*! 

Al-Jilani talks in one of his sermons about four types of persons who go to 
the market. The first find their desires overwhelming and buy everything in 
sight. The second find the delights of the marketplace tantalizing, but catch 
themselves just on the brink of ruin. Such persons struggle as “valiant warriors” 
who with God’s help regain control of self. The third type see the goods of the 
market with the eyes of the body, but with the heart’s eyes see only the Lord. 
Fourth are those who see only people of the first two types and are moved with 
compassion for them. Such are the shaykhs, rare as the philosopher’s stone or 
the magpie’s egg, who are the “spiritual guards of the cities and of the servants 
of Сод.” 

Finally, Rumi offers a unique perspective and an arresting image in his most 
extended explicit consideration of the greater struggle. Some Sufis allow their 
admirers to delude them into believing they are champions in the “greater 
struggle” and are therefore more than a match for the “lesser.” One such Sufi 
went to war with an army. When they engaged the enemy he stayed with the 
baggage. The fighters returned and tossed the Sufi a sample of the spoils, but he 
refused it in anger, saying he had been deprived his share in the combat. The 
fighters brought him a prisoner and invited the Sufi to cut off his head. The Sufi 
took the prisoner out behind the tent, pleased as one who must use sand when 
no water is available for ablution. After too long a time had passed the soldiers 
went to inquire and found the prisoner nearly killing the Sufi, who explained in 
disbelief that when he tried to kill the prisoner he refused to submit quietly and 
only became enraged! No one who shrinks from confronting the nafs in the 
lesser struggle could deserve the reputation of a champion against the inner 
enemy.*? 


40 Ibn ‘Abbad, Letters on the Sufi Path, pp 145-46 
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III. The Science of Hearts: Weapons for the Struggle 


Al-Ghazali, Abū Talib al-Makki, and other important writers on the greater 
struggle, discuss at length particular kinds of behavior they believe are crucial to 
victory in the fight against the enemy. The term riydda is the most widely used 
collective designation for such recommended activities. I have chosen to 
approach the matter by way of three other broad categories that encompass, not 
specific actions as such, but spiritual pedagogy, methodology, and context. The 
method of discernment of spirits occurs within the spiritual direction 
relationship, and retreat or seclusion affords the preferred climate. 


Spiritual Guidance: The Crucial Alliance 


Four aspects of the tradition of spiritual guidance are of special interest. First, 
the example of the prophets; second, the need for a spiritual guide; third, 
qualifications and types of shaykh; and finally, the adab characteristic of the 
shaykh-murid relationship. 

A shaykh among his disciples, says one tradition, is like a prophet among his 
people. On the other hand, Islamic tradition has also seen in the prophets 
exemplary spiritual guides. For the poet Rumi, when Abi Bakr accompanied 
Muhammad on the hijra and stayed with him in the cave along the way, the 
older man played murid to the Prophet’s shaykh. In a story about how David 
judged in favor of a man who slaughtered a cow (nafs) and ruled against the 
plaintiff (owner of the cow), David models the discrimination of the sagacious 
guide. All the mystics seem to regard Khidr as the pir par excellence. Thanks to 
his precedent-setting guidance of Moses, every guide enjoys carte blanche in 
exercising authority over his charges. Any seeker who questions the guide’s 
license to kill will arive at a parting of the ways as Khidr and Moses did.“ 

Seekers need guides much the way humankind needs a revealer. Many 
authorities consider that need absolute. Shihab al-Din Suhrawardr's * Awarif al- 
Maf arif contains one of the earliest full scale treatments of the major items of 
interest here. Not long after, Najm al-Din Dàyà Razî took up the same themes 
in his Mirsad al-‘Ibdd, including various reasons why seekers need guides. A 
century or so later, Sharaf al-Din Manéri reproduced them nearly verbatim in 
several of his letters of spiritual direction. Perhaps both relied on Suhrawardi or 
on Kashàni's Persian translation, Misbah al-Hiddyat. 

According to these shaykhs, even Moses had to serve Shu'ayb ten years before 
conversing with God, and he required a guide in his search for the confluence of 
the two seas. How much more does the ordinary person need guidance. 
Secondly, if on the well-marked and heavily travelled road to the Ka‘ba one 
must have a guide, one can hardly contemplate travel on the mystic path—where 


^ Renard, "Flight of the Royal Falcons," рр 188, 135-36, 129-30 
33 Text of Awárif printed in the margins of the edition of /hyá' already cited above, beginning in 
П, 255. 
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124,000 prophets have left not a footprint—on one’s own. 

The pilgrim’s risk of encountering bandits, pitfalls, discouragement, and 
illness cannot compare with that of the seeker of God on the inner journey; one 
cannot dispense with the services of guardian and physician of soul and body. 
Solitary wayfarers face the still more serious danger of becoming bloated with 
imagined successes so that, like philosophers who travel alone, they fall into the 
abyss of false doctrine. Moreover, in a foreign land, one needs an interpreter, so 
as to comprehend the potentially deceitful communications of the lower self or 
Satan, whose victory depends on the traveller’s misinterpreting their words. And 
if one wishes to gain an audience with the sultan, it helps to have a well-placed 
contact at court. Finally, an ant can scarcely hope to get as far as the Ka‘ba; it 
might, however, stowaway in the feathers of a high-flying bird.“ 

Ibn *Abbad deals with two very practical aspects of the issue of need for 
spiritual direction. He agrees that everyone needs a shaykh, and that merely 
reading the spiritual classics finishes a distant second. Given that, he 
acknowledges, first, that not all need the same type of guide; and second, that 
finding a director poses a large difficulty for many seekers. Some people need a 
guide who both educates and instructs (shaykh al-ta‘lim), who will ride herd on 
the lower self and provide a greater measure of discipline. Those who are 
somewhat more advanced may need only an instructing guide (shaykh al- 
tarbiya), though Ibn ‘Abbad admits that even more docile spirits might advance 
more rapidly and master the science of struggle under the former type of guide. 
Ibn *Abbad turns then to the problem of how to find a suitable director, given 
the disastrous shortage of them, and what to do in the interim. In agreement 
with Manéri and Ibn ‘Arabi, he counsels neither searching frantically nor 
postponing spiritual pursuits till a guide presents himself. The greater struggle 
calls now, and God will provide a director in due course.“ 

On the same question ‘Ayn al-Qudat al-Hamadhani also agreed, but found 
himself in serious trouble with his critics. They took his insistence on the need 
for a master to whom the seeker would give total attention and submission to be 
a form of belief in an infallible imam of the Ismá'ili Shi'i variety,“ 

Many qualifications single out authentic guides from imposters; but, says 
Manéri, it is not easy to interpret the signs. In the matter of spiritual 
certification, Man&ri again mentions the same items that appear in Suhrawardi 
and al-Razi. First comes the five-fold foundation consisting of the five stages in 
which Khidr instructed Moses: submission of servanthood, freedom from all 
that is not God; capacity for direct, unmediated divine tutelage; the “mercy” of 
nearness to God's attributes, a still deeper degree of utterly individualized 
submission; the honor of receiving direct divine knowledge into a pure hear; and 





* Najm al-Din Daya Кал, The Path of God's Bondsmen, tr. Hamid Algar (New York: Caravan, 
1982), pp. 235-41; Мапёп, The Hundred Letters, pp. 25-28, 226. 

*” Ibn *Abbád, Letters, рр. 184ff, Ibn ‘Arabi, "Instructions to a Postulant,” in Jeffrey, Reader on 
Islam, pp 640ff; Mantri, The Hundred Letters, р 32 

* Arberry, tr., A Sufi Martyr, p 34. 
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the riches of receiving even the divine essence. Al-R4zi mentions also some 
twenty further attributes, to various of which Manéri alludes in several letters. 

Victory in the greater struggle depends paradoxically on recognition of one’s 
utter weakness and need for help. The seeker must relate to the director as a 
corpse in hands of the one who prepares it for burial.” Struggle takes on a very 
different tone with this striking image. On the other hand, a second frequently 
used image suggests a more active role for the murid, who experiences rebirth 
under the master's guidance much as a bird incubates and breaks out of its shell 
to take flight. Sources enumerate many other specific qualifications that are to 
shaykh-murid relationship what the particulars of riyada are to al-jihad al- 
akbar.?! For now it must suffice to emphasize, with these few particular details, 
the indispensability of the alliance. 


Assessing One’s Spiritual Needs: Strategy and Tactics 


Massignon offers an important clue to the theological foundation of spiritual 
discernment, which one might liken to the strategic dimension of the struggle. 
God in His providence allots to each person a finite quotient of "provisions" 
(arzaq), including actions, possessions, virtues, talents, etc. To the individual 
falls the task of discerning, by means of such provisions as faith, memory, and 
revealed knowledge, the positive or negative valences of the various other arzáq. 
In the process one must purge the heart of the harmful provisions, such as the 
doubts, Satanic whisperings, conjectures and deceptions that could if unchecked 
dull the edge of one's discriminatory faculty beyond the point of usefulness. 
From a strategic perspective, the greater struggle is synonymous with growth in 
tawhid.’ 

Tactics involve the deft use of a refined system—several slightly different 
systems, to be more accurate—by which to recognize specific positive and 
negative arziq and counteract or reinforce them. The principal psychological 
considerations revolve around analysis of the sources, durations, content, and 
affective tone of those arzáq. I have chosen to describe only three of the many 
categories of psychological activity the Sufis regard as the very stuff—the blows 
and parries—of the greater struggle. In regard to the first category, I mention 
only al-Junayd's tripartite analysis, though later authors saw as many as four, 





4 Ril, The Path of God's Bondsmen, pp. 243-53; Manéri, The Hundred Letters, pp 30-32. 


3 Manéri, The Hundred Letters, pp. 95, 271; КАЛ, The Path of God's Bondsmen, p 265; S.H. 
Nasr, "The Sufi Master as Exemplified in Persian Sufi Literature," in Seyyed H. Nasr, ed., Sufi 
Essays (Albany: State University of New York Press, 1972), p. 63, quoting Kashàni's translation of 
Suhrawardi. The image is ubiquitous in Sufi treatises. 

?! Nasr, “The Sufi Master,” in Sufi Essays, р. 63; Maneri, The Hundred Letters, pp. 30-37; Кал, 
The Path of God's Bondsmen, pp 248-50 On further aspects of seeker-master relationship, see 
Кал, The Path of God's Bondsmen, pp. 255-67; * Awárif, Chs. 51-52. 

52 Massignon, The Passion of al-Hallay, 111, 20-22 
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five, and six sources for the impulses.*? 

Al-Junayd discusses the most important type, the khatir (pl. khawatir, 
kha(arát) and several of its subtypes, in one of his letters. Three types of 
khawatir derive from either satanic whispering, the lower selfs desire for 
comfort, or God. Each has its own sign. A thought originates with the devil 
when, during a time of ease, the lower self experiences a desire for still greater 
ease. Unlike a movement from the lower self directly, such a thought causes 
greater inner commotion than one originating in the lower self, since the latter 
will derive from an actual state of need. A satanic thought perdures only as long 
as the actual satanic whispering. 

The lower self may desire honor, reputation, revenge and the like, as well as 
physical satisfactions. Rationalization and the persistence of the thought 
characterize impulses originating in the lower self. One can counteract such 
impulses only by a frontal attack when they result from weariness, or by 
abstinence from the object of desire when they arise from lust. Agreement with 
the revealed law in the content of a thought, and severe reluctance to entertain 
it, characterize impulses of divine origin. Divine suggestions, like satanic 
whisperings, do not linger and one must therefore seize them forthwith.“ 

Since khawátir evanesce and succeed one another rapidly, the Sufis had to 
decide on such questions as which impulses the individual ought to respond to, 
given two or more that seemed to derive from God. Al-Hujwiri, among others, 
recommends seizing on the first. He also describes a second type of spiritual 
experience. Waqfa refers to an inner movement, less fleeting than the kháfir, 
occurring only within those persons who are actively on the path toward God 
and who think only of God, whereas khawatir impinge on all persons. 

Waqi‘a appears, functionally, to stand midway between the largely discursive 
khawáfir and the largely affective and non-discursive warid. According to Abu 
Nasr al-Sarraj, the warid leaves an impression on the heart (unlike the badî from 
which it originates) called a “spiritual state" (hdl). With the help of the guide, 
one must take note of the affective quality of the state, whether joy or sadness, 
consolation or desolation (bast or qabd), hope or fear. In this instance the 
struggle involves acting in accord with the movement, for God alone can bestow 
the warid.* 





53 For example, Kalabadhi lists four ın The Doctrine of the Sufis, tr. A.J. Arberry (Cambridge: 
Cambridge University Press, 1935, reprint 1978), р 80; Zakanyya al-Ansüri lists five in Drewes, 
Directions, р. 147; and ‘Abd al-Q&dir al-JrlánI lists six in M.A Ami, Abd-al-Kadir Guilani (Paris: 
Librairie Onentaliste Paul Geunther, 1967), p. 163, to mention only a few systems. 

** Ali Hasan Abdel Kader, ed , The Life, Personality and Writings of al-Junayd (London: Luzac, 
1976), pp 178-83, Arabic text pp 58-62. 

55 Al-Hujwiri, Kashf, p. 387; al-Sarr§j also includes waqi‘a along with kh&tir and warid ın his 
discussion of key terms, ibid., pp 342-43. Suhrawardi discusses ача in context of dreams of 
people engaged in retreat. 

55 Al-Sarraj, in al-Hujwiri, Kashf, р. 342; see P. Nwiya’s Ibn ‘Ata’ Allah et la Naissance de la 
Confrerie Shédhilite (Beirut. Dar al-Mashnq, 1971), pp 235-36, 281, and passim for excellent notes 
on these key technical terms. 
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Retreat: Withdrawal Toward the Front Line 


Sufi writers characterize the practice of Алама both as deeply rooted in 
tradition and as innovation. In the halcyon days of the Prophet, the way to God 
led through association with the general public; Mubammad did not counsel 
withdrawal. Attitudes among the earliest Sufis ranged from approval to 
ambivalence to disapproval. Some, such as al-Junayd, saw in solitude sheer 
escapism; others came to regard it as the only hope in the face of ineluctable 
spiritual entropy. The latter, including the likes of al-Hujwiri, al-RAzi and 
Manéri, appealed to the Prophet's love for vigils on Mount Hirà and to the 
experiences of the earlier prophets. All of these authors mention that God 
kneaded Adam's clay for forty days, and that God required of Moses forty days 
of preparation before he could converse with the Lord, for example. 

Authorities express a variety of views on the purpose of retreat. All agree that 
beginners should not be introduced into retreat without considerable experience 
in the struggle. However, that does not mean that only those who have attained 
mushahada should engage in retreat. For most seekers, retreat provides the 
occasion for intensified mujáhada. Some authors, however, such as Manéri, 
consider the retreat as largely pedagogical. He sees retreat as a logical extension 
of the need to separate oneself from the generality of humanity the better to 
liberate oneself from the shackles of reputation, prestige, the need for fancy 
garb. "In the forty day retreat, in austerities and in solitude, the whole purpose 
of the exercise is conversion, for without it no one acquires the correct way of 
behaving.” 

On activities and attitudes requisite for the greater struggle in retreat, al-Razi 
again supplies a well articulated list, following, with some variation, Suhrawardi's 
precepts. In addition to the more or less predictable emphasis on abstinence 
from words, food, and sleep, al-Rázi and Maneri both recommend especially 
vigilance over the heart and mind, with a view to an affective bonding with the 
spiritual director. During retreat the guide incubates the murid.** Shihab al-Din 
Suhrawardi ranks the forty day retreat among the annual observances of the 
Sufi.? Ibn al-‘Arabi holds a rather more esoteric view of the function of khalwa, 
associating its root, khala, with the void that existed before creation. He seems 
also to identify retreat more directly with musháhada, but not in such a way as 
to disconnect it from mujáhada.9 


* * * xx 
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Al-jihad al-akbar is clearly a major theme in Islamic spirituality. Important 
Muslim writers throughout Islam’s history have found it necessary to deal with 
the subject, if only in passing. Although one can find a fairly broad spectrum of 
interpretations of the “greater struggle,” the general theory and its terminology 
remain remarkably consistent over the centuries. The greater struggle truly 
belongs to the category of jihad; for although one could easily coopt the values 
of the greater struggle as a specious justification for the lesser (and some have no 
doubt done so), the Islamic tradition’s deepest interest in al-jihád al-akbar 
betokens willingness to address the most difficult and enduring causes of war. A 
great deal more detailed work remains to be done on the topic. I have intended 
here merely to suggest a kind of inventory of topics within the overall theme that 
emerge as worthy of further investigation. 


St. Louis University JOHN RENARD 
St. Louis, Missouri 


THE THEOLOGY OF ТАМЕЇО AL-HAKIM: 
AN EXPOSITION WITH EXAMPLES 


The Egyptian author Tawfiq al-Hakim (1898-1987) is best known as one of 
the founders of the modern Arab theater and for his autobiographical novel set 
during the Egyptian revolution of 1919, ‘Awdat al-Ruh (“Return of the Spirit”). 
In the last decade, however, al-Hakim devoted most of his writings to the 
development of a personal Islamic theology. This concentration on religious 
topics almost to the exclusion of literary ones was obviously a shift of emphasis 
for al-Hakim. It is my contention in this article, however, that there has been a 
religious or spiritual interest evident throughout his literary works from his first 
masterpiece Ahl al-Kahf (“The Sleepers of Ephesus,” literally, “The People of 
the Cave,” 1933) to the present.! The appendix contains excerpts in translation 
from three of al-Hakim’s works of the last few years, the conclusion of 
“Equilibrium and Islam" (1983), selections from “The Four Soliloquies” (1983),? 
and excerpts from “Time Out," his 1985 series in al-Ahram, as well as а 
complete translation of the last play by al-Hakim—‘“Faust III"— published in 
Egypt in French in 1985 under a pseudonym,’ a work that represents the final 
stage in the development of his religious views. 

In my discussion of al-Hakim's theology I refer to his published works, 
literary and theological, and not to his personal religious convictions. Those 
certainly underlie his published works, but have not necessarily been identical to 
ideas expressed in print. 

That there is any theology at all expressed in al-Hakim's literary works would 
be contested by secular, mainly non-Muslim, scholars who have wished to 
dismiss the religious or theological content of al-Hakim's works as at most some 
vague form of non-Muslim spirituality or at best a latter-day Muslim version of 
eighteenth-century Christian Enlightenment deism. This position has become 
increasingly untenable in recent years as al-Hakim devoted book after book to 
theology of an overtly Islamic kind. Although there has clearly been a 
development in the religious views underlying his literary works over the years, 
it seems plain in retrospect that al-Hakim consistently sought to express certain 
Islamic spiritual ideals in his works. To deny this aspect of his literary works is, 
in my opinion, to misunderstand them. To recognize the ideals expressed but 
deny that they are Islamic would be to limit Islam to a rigid fundamentalism and 
to stereotype one of the world's great religions. 

A second type of criticism is that which has come from some rather 
fundamentalist Muslims who have taken al-Hakim's writings on theology 
seriously enough to try to rebut them or at least label them Satanic. While these 


! For ‘Awdat al- Rüh see below at note 16; for Ahl al-Kalf, at note 17. 
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critics discern correctly that they have serious disagreements with al-Hakim on 
major theological points, they have reacted as much to his style as to the content 
of his ideas. In his works over the years al-Hakim has shown a what-if-I-were- 
there approach to everything in existence from cockroaches to prophets, even 
God and Satan. Al-Hakim’s attempt to construct a dialogue with God in his 
newspaper series later published in book form as The Four Soliloquies seems to 
have shocked his critics because of its what-if approach. In this case the question 
is: what would it be like to carry on a meaningful conversation with God? The 
Faust play may shock this kind of critic for the same reason. 

One of those who have attacked al-Hakim sharply, Fárüq Dastqi, accuses him 
of monism, humanism, and westernism.‘ He explains that since God will 
condemn a person to hell for any of these, atheism, monism, and polytheism are 
all the same thing. “Any worship of anything other than God Mighty and 
Exalted is in reality worship of the devil . . .,” and not so surprisingly, therefore, 
Dasügi's answer to the question raised by the title of his book is that al-Hakim 
in his soliloquies was addressing the devil. 

Another critic, ‘Abd al-Azim al-Mat'ani, simply writes al-Hakim off as an 
intellectual? He finds fault with him for wanting to speak to God as a lover to 
his beloved (4F Ahram, March 3, 1983), for the obvious reason that it is illicit to 
refer to God by a name or attribute He has not revealed, and "beloved" is not 
such a name. He correctly suggests that such talk is reminiscent of Sufi talk and 
therefore suspect because in his opinion Sufis tend to be heretics. In his 
opinion, al-Hakim is also wrong in suggesting that prophets may have intended 
to sin—although they did not—because prophets are by definition free from 
sin.’ Another point he challenges is al-Hakim’s encouragment to Muslims to 
read the Torah and the Gospels. God has promoted only one religion from the 
first prophet to the last, and since Islam is clearly the only one true form of 
religion, there is no need for Muslims to read the Bible. Finally al-Mat'ani 
rejects al-Hakim's suggestion that God's laws of nature are the true miracles 
instead of some supposed interruptions of these laws, and concludes that the 
miracle is a religious necessity? not even modern technology could account for 
the transfer of the Queen of Sheba's throne. 

In my opinion the single most important idea of Tawfiq al-Hakim's theology 
is one that has been present in his writings over the past fifty years. Malise 
Ruthven summarized it (unintentionally since he was addressing the timeless 
relevance of Islam, not al-Hakim) in his book Islam in the World in this way: 
“man is not the Lord of the Universe . . . . [There are] moral laws that inhere in 


* Fárüq Dasügi, Tawfiq al-Hakim — . liman istama wa Иа man tahaddath ["Tawfiq al-Hakim . . 
to whom did he listen and to whom did he speak?"] (Alexandria, Egypt: Dar al-Da‘wa, [19847]), pp. 
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its very structure . . . ." The laws of the universe are God's laws and people 
continue to advance in their knowledge of them.!? 

In the introduction to his play *King Oedipus," published in 1949, al-Hakim 
explained that “the entire substance of tragedy is. . . a struggle... between man 
and the divine forces dominating existence.” He said, “I think that man is not 
alone in this existence.”!! While he thought that “the case of predestination or 
free will" was best turned over to scientists, he was convinced that human 
existence is bounded by “divine snares . . . like traps" set out to catch foxes. 
“Every atom or cell has its law with the law's mocking snares. . . .””'* Oedipus in 
the play rebukes Teiresias: "Yes, you truly had a free will... . But it was always 
operating, without your knowing or sensing it, within the framework of heaven's 
will"? 

In his writings al-Hakim refers to himself as part of two worlds: the spiritual 
and the material, or in other words, the divine and the human. A human being 
is part of the two worlds when he is conscious of the divine laws and forces 
which are the stage or frame for the operations of his free will. He is also himself 
an example of this balanced duality since he is a combination of forces which 
are denoted in English by the words ‘heart’ and ‘intellect’. The angel who is the 
hero of his play "Angels" Prayer," published in 1941, calls heart and intellect: 
“the two lofty and luminous principles іп тап... ." This angle has come down 
from heaven to try to stop World War H. He fails in that task but does resolve a 
quarrel between a monk and a scientist. He explains that religion is "the belief of 


the heart” while science is “the belief of the intellect . . . .” It is when the monk 
grasps the scientist’s hand that the monk can say: “I feel my complete faith 
returning to my heart... .”° ` 


The struggle of human life for al-Hakīm is to reconcile one’s human will with 
divine law and to balance the reality of the heart with the truth of the intellect. 
These issues are central to many of his most important plays: Ahl al-Kahf 
(1933), Shahrazad (1934), Sulayman al-Hakim (1943, “The Wisdom of 
Solomon”) and “King Oedipus” (1949), among others. 

According to al-Hakīm, Islamic religion needs Islamic philosophy to flourish. 
Pure science is an alternative form of religion. Free thought is not merely the 
right of each human being, it is his duty. The true miracles of Islam then are 
God’s laws of nature and, second, the human intellect which can make progress 
in understanding God’s laws. The third miracle is the fact that one man, the 
Prophet Muhammad, was able to duel with the entire world and win that duel. 
Muhammad was a human being. This concept is, according to al-Hakim, one of 
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the essential truths of Islam and one that people repeat verbally but ignore 
intellectually and emotionally. The humanity of Muhammad not only implies 
that those people are mistaken who attempt to deify one of God’s messengers. 
Muhammad ate and drank, but those are activities that human beings share with 
other animals. For God’s messenger to be a human being means primarily to be 
able to think and generate new ideas. Muhammad not only demonstrated his 
own freedom of thought but also respected the free thought of others. Islam was 
spread by a human being by his own human means. God did not impose religion 
on people as though it were a thunderstorm or tornado. God inspired 
Muhammad and then left him to his own devices when it came to dealing with 
the inspiration and the spreading of God's message. 

In short, one might refer to divine truth as a light from God. The religions 
practiced by human beings are the lamp. If the worshiper places too much 
emphasis on the details of his lamp—if he focuses on its design—his vision of 
the light may well be obscured. Islam is the best religion currently available, but 
it is not a unique pathway to God. Other divinely inspired religions can also 
direct a worshiper to God's truth, and Muslims should be conversant with the 
Bible as well as the Qur'àn—a point mentioned earlier in the context of al- 
Mat'ani's criticism of al-Hakim. 

Islam is a religion which is appropriate for every time and culture, but the 
word islam in this case refers to the essential core of the religion and not to 
institutions or ideas which may become outmoded. The text of the Quran does 
not change, but our interpretation should be revised when appropriate. The 
Quran is a beacon or lighthouse, not a book of facts or some world almanac. 
The Hadith needs to be reexamined too. The world has changed, but many 
Islamic scholars have not. Islam is the seal of mankind’s religions, because after 
its revelation mankind entered a new era of intellectual maturity requiring no 
more prophets but rather the free use of the human intellect. It is a religion 
which belongs to all the Muslims and not just to an elite group of Muslim 
scholars or political authorities. 

Religion is something that people do for themselves, it is for their own benefit. 
God has no need of our worship and derives no benefit from it. The fact that 
God is beyond the reach of our intellect does not detract from the worth of our 
intellect. The point is that we should direct our minds and religious practices 
toward improving the human condition. Al-Hakim's heroes and heroines 
sacrifice their loves and freedom for the good of society. The lost or alienated 
hero of an al-Hakim play finds himself when he uses his free thought and 
chooses for himself in such a way that he brings his will into harmony with 
divine law and thus benefits society. > 

There should be no compulsion in religion. Islam is a religion not of fear, but 
of love, for God is merciful. While paradise 1s a reward for the rule follower a 
true Muslim seeks no reward for this love of God. Knowledge and love of God 
are the ultimate goal for the human being. 

Islam has always been a ‘secular’ religion, balancing worldly and spiritual 
aspects of life. It does not need the anti-religious form of European secularism, 
nor has it any reason to fear that type of secularism. What Islam does need to 
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flourish is complete freedom of thought for its philosophers. Man differs from 
other creatures by his questions and by his love of learning, in short his free 
thought. God taught Adam—not the angels—the names of things and thereby 
entrusted Adam with free thought. 

Beauty is a divine creation. The scientist points us toward God through his 
scientific discoveries. An artist does something comparable by directing our 
attention to what is beautiful in God's creation. 

The excerpts in the appendix to this article provide al-Hakim’s own wording 
for most of the ideas summarized in the preceding notes on his views on religion 
as reflected in his published work of the last decade. The question that remains 
is to what extent one can trace the development of these concerns and ideas 
about religion back through his earlier works, in particular those of his first 
major period of success. 

Already in Return of the Spirit, published in 1933, al-Hakim had a character 
explain that the word is/am as used in Egypt did not refer to a specific religious 
sect but to a feeling of compassion, to a goodness of heart and a sense of mutual 
affection between Egyptians. It was, he said, not to be found in the Europe of 
that era.'© One might dismiss this passage as secular nationalism or Egyptian 
patriotism, but it is entirely consistent with his later statements distinguishing 
between the essence of religion or the divine light and the various different 
religions or lamps through which the divine light shines. 

Al-Hakim's Ah! al-Kahf, also published іп 1933, was a dramatized version of 
an account in the sura of the same name. At least on a superficial level it was 
therefore an Islamic work. The play is also a good example of the struggle 
between the human free will of the characters and the divine forces framing their 
existence—in this case, time. The climax of the play turns on the contrast of the 
reality of the hearts of the lovers and the truth of their intellects which tell them 
they are separated by several centuries of time. In the second act of this play 
al-Hakim interpolated a Japanese legend as an alternative way to express the 
plays main theme, thus showing that the eternal truths are common to all 
cultures,” 

His documentary passion play Muhammad was published in 1936. It was 
based closely on authentic Hadith material. It is hard to think of a literary work 
which would be more overtly Islamic than this drama. At a relatively early 
period in his career, al-Hakim made known many of his ideas about the prophet 
of Islam, ideas which he has reiterated during the last decade. Muhammad, 
armed only by his belief, had to take on the contemporary world because of that 
belief, and against all odds he won this duel. As a truly human being, 
Muhammad was able to think freely and encouraged his followers to think for 
themselves, His call to Islam was not based on supposed breaches of natural 
law—an issue to which al-Hakim returns more than once in his works. In some 
sense Muhammad personified the unity of science and religion, balancing the 


1é Al-Hakim, ‘Awdat al- Кир (Cairo: Maktaba al-Adab, n.d.), П, 6 
7 Al-Hakim, Ahl al-Kahf (Cairo: Maktaba al-Adab, nd), pp 46ff 
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spiritual and material aspects of human life and in that way functioning as a 
model for everyone else: In this play even Muhhammad has to learn to add i 
“God willing” to his prenouncements. In other words, even Muhammad’s 
mission was acted out according to his human will but within the framework of 
the divine will. Finally, al-Hakim’s careful examination of the details of the 
Prophet’s life in the play is for him a way of exploring what in Islam 1s essential 
and eternal and what is subject to change. 

In al-Hakim's * ўй” min al-Sharq (“Bird of the East") published in 1938 as a 
sequel to Return of the Spirit, Marx is criticized as a would-be prophet who 
caused strife on earth by removing the heavens from earthly consideration.'® 
Fascism is termed Europe’s unsatisfactory attempt to find something compar- 
able to Islam’s concern with belief and order. All that Fascists believe in is the 
leader, not God, and their order is based on fear, not Islamic justice. The 
novel’s hero, Muhsin, felt that his life, even in Paris, was bound to both the 
earth and the heavens and that it had a spiritual dimension.? This book asks 
why people think God needs Persian carpets in His houses of worship: "With the 
passage of time things get turned around. People forget the original essence and 
remember what is derivative and accidental." Both in art and religion the 
accumulated layers of inessentials need to be stripped away.?! Europe took 
Christianity from the East and dressed it in materialism. In the modern 
technological age even Islam has grown materialistic: "Yes, without doubt it is 
the religious leaders themselves who are responsible for the collapse of the 
kingdom of heaven. They are the ones who should have divested themselves of 
every earthly possession." 

Muhsin suggests to his Russian friend that he can base his "belief on the 
essence of the heavenly books . . . .? The problem with modern European 
civilization is that it "allows people to live in only one world." The ancient 
civilizations balanced science and religion. “The civilization which built the 
pyramids must have known theoretical and applied science.” 

Although the main message of Bird of the East, as implied by the title, is a 
contrast between the spirituality of the East (including Egypt) and the 
materialism of Europe in the modern industrial era, even in this work al-Hakim 
associated pure science with traditional Eastern spirituality and acknowledged 
that the East of his day was no longer the traditional spiritual civilization it 
might once have been. 

Tahta Shams al-Fikr ("Seen by the Light of Thought"), a collection of essays 
also published in 1938, has its opening section devoted to religious topics. In this 


18 Al-Hakim, * Ugfür min al-Sharq (Cairo. Maktaba al-Adab, n.d), p 84 
1 Ibid, p 86. 

2 Ibid, p 102 

2! Ibid., pp. 155-56 

2 Ibid, p 168 

2 Тыа, p 169 

з Ibid , pp. 169-70 

25 Ibid, pp 177, 190. 
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book al-Hakim referred to religion, science and art as “three threads vouchsafed 
to our blind, short-lived humanity to grasp hold of. They provide guidance to 
that light which is without beginning or end: Сой.” Al-Hakim also referred to 
Muhammad and Islam as "wellsprings of free thought" and appealed for the 
proof of that to the personality of the Prophet." Muhammad stressed that he 
was a human being and based his call to Islam on common sense, not on 
miracles. An exception to natural law proves nothing. Once when the Muslims 
were thirsty and it rained, they thought that was a miracle, but Muhammad told 
them it was just a passing cloud? The Prophet “perceived that the greatest 
miracle in this existence is for there not to exist miracles and for everything to 
proceed according to a precise system."?? Careful consideration of Muhammad’s 
personality shows that the supposed opposition between science and religion 
does not really exist, al-Hakim reiterates. In this context, too, the point is made 
that Islam is one of the garments of truth, like Christianity and Judaism.” Al- 
Hakim's more than casual interest in the Bible is also reflected in his translation 
of the "Song of Songs," Nashid al-Anshád, published in 1940, and in the 
inclusion of several Bible quotations in his play Salat al-Mal@ika ("Angels 
Prayer") which was published in his book Sultan al-Zalam (“The Reign of 
Darkness") in 1941. There is, indeed, ample evidence that al-Hakim appropriated 
the Bible as part of the authentic heritage of the Muslim. 

It is my contention, in short, that when one starts looking back into al- 
Hakim's works not just of the last two decades but even of fifty years ago, one 
can find most of the elements of his theology as put forth in his books of the last 
decade. Tawfiq al-Hakim personally no doubt had many different phases of 
belief and doubt, but there is a demonstrable consistency to the ideas about 
Islam which he has published over the past fifty years. Perhaps it is the 
concentration of religious publications ın the past few years which has drawn 
attention to this aspect of his works. It is hard to overlook the serious effort and 
dedication behind his massive abridgement of al-Qurtubi’s Quran commentary 
published in 1977 as an encouragement to Muslims to consult the authentic 
Islamic sources for themselves?! 

Of course in al-Hakim's terms it is not a contradiction to refer to his works as 
both secular and Islamic. For him the two go together and always have, just like 
pure science and religion. 

Among al-Hakim's last works of fiction, *Faust IIL," is a play which, as stated 
earlier, is for certain persons at least as shocking as his *Four Soliloquies." God 
is one of the characters, as is Satan. In the original French version God is 
referred to as “Ie Seigneur," thereby making it seem a European Christian vision 


* Al-Hakim, Tahta Shams al-Fikr (Cairo Maktaba al-Adab, n d.), p. 29. 
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of God. Satan as Mephistopheles is an avowedly European-style devil, borrowed 
from Goethe. In this way the author has used Christianity to allow him to say 
things he might feel uncomfortable saying otherwise. It also demonstrates a 
willingness to see all religions (or at least all Abrahamic ones) as part of a 
continuum. 

In the play, in a fashion typical of al-Hakim, the audience is asked a what-if 
question. In this case it is: what if you were God or Satan? Would you not feel 
trapped in your eternity and fretful when confronted by the imperfections of 
your most perfect creation, human beings? God and Satan are portrayed as 
partners, albeit grudging ones. 

The play is typical of al-Hakim’s works in being anti-Marxist but not 
therefore pro-British or pro-American. Marx as a character in the play admits 
that his ideas are out of date, and he is portrayed as a dupe of Satan and 
therefore a dupe of God. 

Organized religion too is found wanting. God is not quite willing to abandon 
its gaudy palace to the wrecker's ball. The convent in which the latter-day Faust 
and Margaret live has gone coed or unisex. The nuns are kept busy by their 
affairs. Only the casino in Monte Carlo offers some slight hope for a future in 
which God and men can live together in harmony according to God’s framework 
of natural and moral laws. 

The idea that even Satan must be part of God’s plan is one with a long history 
in Sufi literature. Al-Hallaj in The Tawasin said that “there was no unitarian or 
worshipper” in heaven equal to Satan. “In heaven he preached to the Angels 
showing them good works, and on earth preaching to men and jinn showing 
them evil deeds" so that they could learn by opposites.*? Al-Attár in The 
Conference of the Birds had Satan urge God: "Curse on!" If "The stone your 
angry lover flings” hurts, yet “others’ jewels compared with it are dirt.” 
Although there is nothing to suggest that Tawfig al-Hakim has ever been 
directly associated with the Sufi side of Islam, he certainly has enriched 
literature and theology with certain Sufi images and insights, and the Faust play 
which concludes the appendix to this article is a good example of this usage. 
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Excerpts from Tawfiq al-Hakim, ‘‘The Four Soliloquies” (see note 2 above; the 
page references are to the edition mentioned therein) 


I. From the Preface 


The issue that needs to be debated seriously comes down to the fact that some 
religious leaders wish to reserve for themselves alone the right to shape the 
people’s mentality according to the religious learning which they studied in the 
books they regard as reliable, corresponding only to the texts they have read and 
assigned [p. 18]. They read these works in their own way, that is, cut off from 
any new knowledge or insights the world has achieved. 

We find that they also do not admit that any person who is not one of them 
has the right to provide guidance or form the mentality of the people on the 
basis of science and contemporary culture, unless this contemporary foundation 
is subjected to their control and consent; even though they are cut off from the 
current of thought in this era when it has been rejuvenated and despite the fact 
that they do not distinguish between what is lasting in religion and what changes 
in different times and places. Yet intellectuals and scholars realize that the 
formation of the mentality of the people should include all the human elements 
relating to man’s mental and emotional activity, including: religious creed, 
scientific thought, literature, art and culture which is rejuvenated as the ages 
pass. Only in this way will Islam be appropriate for every time and locality. 

The essential difference here between some religious scholars [p. 19] and 
modern thinkers is that these religious scholars rely solely on the level of 
learning and culture which existed in the prophetic era as determined by 
authenticated reports attributed to that period. 

Contemporary thinkers, on the other hand, rely on that also, but they add to 
it all the achievements of more recent times [p. 20]. 


II. From the First Soliloquy 


I said: But, my Lord, some [p. 31] of our religious leaders do not see it that 
way. They think that the destiny of these scientists who are not Muslims is 
hellfire, because they have not recited verbally the linguistic formula: “There is 
no God but God,” even though these scholars have given testimony to it in 
practice and not by mere words. They have provided evidence of the Creator's 
power and unity. These are manifest in the miraculous style of His creation of 
the existing world and in its laws which bear witness to the fact that He is one 
and that His style—which is uniform in every single atom of creation—could 
have no other source but God [p. 32]. 


Ш. From the Second Soliloquy 


The meaning and reason for Your description of Your messenger Muhammad 
as the seal of the prophets and of Islam as the seal of the heavenly religions is 
that once You, my Lord, brought mankind to the level of rational knowledge of 
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the Creator and of creation by means of man’s reasoning intellect, You left 
mankind to this intellect. This stage is the final one for mankind [p. 42]. 

The fact that Moses and Jesus came before Muhammad does not entail their 
obsolescence. If that had been the case, You would not have honored them by 
referring to them in Your eternal Quran. My late wife used to read the three 
heavenly books, since the Quran referred favorably to the other two as part of 
the bounty of Islam. In the Sura entitled а/- Ma'ida [S. 5:71] it was revealed: 
“Say: ‘People of the Book, you stand on nothing unless you stand fast by the 
Torah, the Gospel, and whatever else has been revealed to you from your 
Lord . . >” [p. 44]. 

One of my Christian friends is well read in the Qur'àn. I believe that You 
want people of each religion to read all the other heavenly books in this manner. 
If Muslims refrain from doing this on the grounds that alterations have been 
made in those other books, then what they should do is pinpoint those 
alterations and warn people about them [p. 44]. Then they could proceed to read 
the remaining sections which are not disputed. It seems unlikely to me that God 
will be pleased by total neglect of something He mentioned in His Quran. God 
the Exalted created the various heavenly religions for some reason. We must 
pursue God's wisdom wherever it is to be found [p. 45]. 

After I lost my only son in my old age when I was walking in his funeral 
procession, I noticed someone behind me carrying a chair. Some of the 
mourners had decided that a weak old man like me would not be able to support 
the blow caused by the death as a young man of his only son. They thought I 
would sink to the ground at any moment. Even I do not know, my Lord, how 
You managed to calm me and provide me the spiritual and physical power to 
keep on walking all the way to the cemetery, but I remember there was a single 
phrase [p. 46] which I kept repeating: “Your wisdom, Lord, Yours." Yes, to this 
very day, when I am troubled, this phrase is my only solace: Your wisdom. ... 
Today I have a deep-rooted belief that everything affecting me is part of Your 
wisdom. That thought gives me relief. I spare myself debate and analysis. It is 
Your wisdom and that suffices; for You ordain nothing and decree nothing 
which is not wisdom. How can we human beings progress to the point of 
grasping Your decree and power? [p. 47]. 

I take refuge with you, my Lord, from doubt in religion. But there are 
different types of doubt. There is the pardonable doubt of which Abraham said: 
[“I believe, but I would like a demonstration] to satisfy my heart” S. al-Baqara 
(2):260]. There is the wayward doubt leading to skepticism and atheism [p. 48]. 
Then there is doubt which turns into belief like that of ‘Umar b. al-Khaftàb 
when he heard of the Prophet's Night Journey and Ascension. You, my Lord, 
transported Your servant by night from the Holy Sanctuary to the Farthest 
Mosque, although it was unheard of at the time for a human being to traverse 
that distance in a single night [S. 17:1]. 

*Umar's intellect refused to believe what had happened. He almost joined 
forces with those who rejected and ridiculed the report. Abü Bakr al-Siddiq 
learned of *Umar's state and affirmed to him that the Night Journey had in fact 
taken place. *Umar's doubt lasted only a short time before it became faith. 
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What happened to ‘Umar also happened to me at one stage of my life. My 
intellect was very active then. It proceeded energetically about its work which 
included the rejection of everything that would not conform to its logic and 
laws. That was my situation until I attained a faith independent of human 
abilities and dependent solely on divine power. 

Something amazing, my Lord, has happened to my intellect now. Today it has 
begun to travel along the same path as faith. Intellectual knowledge has 
advanced enough to be able to discover a few of the miraculous laws of Your 
creation [p. 49] which were previously unknown. Thus many scientists today 
believe in You, and Your power and grandeur. They have been responsible for 
drawing me closer to You by the scientific method which is a supplement to the 
linguistic method which was our only means of knowing You in that previous 
stage in the development of human knowledge, before Your wisdom allowed 
mankind to enter into the stage of experimental and applied science. 

It seems to me now that the way of approaching You in the future will be that 
of applied and experimental science. Consider the discovery of galaxies which 
are thousands of light years away from us. Human scientists have only recently 
arrived at that knowledge using modern telescopes. No language can do justice 
to that for us. God Almighty is the creator of these galaxies. Science is our only 
means of perceiving these luminous galaxies which He created. It is God and 
God alone who has provided us with science as a means of perceving His 
grandeur. Thus how can we do anything but strive to follow His will and excel 
in science now and in every time and place [p. 50]. 

Some lazy people among the advocates of the faith, men ignorant of the 
progress human learning has made, have pretended, however, that Islam is right 
for only one time and that its one time was antiquity. But Islam is right for every 
time and place when it is updated to keep pace with science. 

Surveying Islam today one finds it more advanced than the Muslims. They do 
not understand the contents of the Quran. They know it only as a beautiful 
sound emanating from the Quran reciters. The Messenger of God, God’s 
blessings upon him, said: “What use is the Quran without learning!” Some 
Muslims have misunderstood Your wisdom, my Lord, which has made Islam 
appropriate for every time and place. What they understood from that was that 
Islam should stand still and not advance beyond its initial phase. Their concept 
of science is limited to that of the age of the Prophet. Thus they have 
demonstrated that Islam is only appropriate for that one time. Yet [p. 52] what 
You intended, Creator of existence, is for Islam to be the religion of all 
mankind, one capable of moving to every time and place, just as the stars move 
through space and mankind has moved from a phase of ignorance to one of 
learning [p. 53]. 


IV. From the Third Soliloquy 


One day I was staring at a white piece of paper, preparing to write on it some 
of the trivial stuff I compose, when I saw a small, insignificant black dot. It was 
tinier even than a normal spot of ink. I assumed that this dot had fallen onto the 
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paper from my pen. But | saw it move. I was astonished and could not believe 
my eyes. I looked closely. Indeed it was moving; but how was it able to move 
like that—and with such speed? I calculated that if I had comparable speed 
proportional to my greater size (considering that it could scarcely be seen with 
the naked eye) then I would be going along the roads as fast as a jet plane. What 
gigantic strength [p. 58] You have placed by Your might in this minute creature. 
How many dynamos would I, a man, require to go as fast as this ant? And what 
about bees? How can a bee create without the use of any tools these 


extraordinary hexagonal forms and fill them with honey? And . . . not to 
mention . . . and what about . . .? The miracles of Your creation are 
innumerable. 


Almighty Creator, what sets man apart then? Is it in his knowledge of You or 
his awareness of You? But how do we human beings know that ants do not have 
knowledge or awareness? I once chanced upon a group of ants going along the 
ground in a certain direction. I placed my foot in front of them to block their 
way. I saw them stop as though to think over this obstacle which they had 
encountered. Then they detoured around my foot. They circumvented the 
obstacle and proceeded on their way. In that way they showed they have some 
form of awareness and thought. They were aware of the problem and thought 
up a solution. In this case, how would they not be aware of Your existence, my 
Lord? АП existing creatures are aware of You, my Lord. АП existing creatures 
[p. 59] glorify You, each in its own way and language... . 

My Lord, we human beings do not differ much from Your other creatures. 
There is a way of life appropriate for us which is in accord with Your laws. Your 
laws are Your miracles. There are some ignorant people who are unable to 
understand that. They think the miraculous to be something exceptional which 
exceeds these [p. 60] laws. You have created an exception for every law, but that 
exception is itself part of Your law, as scientists have begun to understand 
today. ... 

You have placed in each of Your creatures, Lord, a type of brain with which it 
thinks and thereby safeguards its existence. If there 1s anything that sets us apart 
it is our questions, from childhood to the end of our lives. My Lord, I mean the 
quest for answers, the yearning to know [p. 61]. Yet You have said: “You have 
only been given of knowledge a little” [S. 17:85]. Why, my Lord? Perhaps that 
was dictated by Your compassion for us. Would an overdose of knowledge be 
destructive to our lives? You, Almighty Creator, with Your wisdom know best. 
All the blessing I ask of you is what Your wisdom and mercy dictates. 

I do not ask You for any of the earthly enjoyments You have granted me 
enough and a fair share. I do not feel shortchanged. As for the hereafter, I do 
not have my heart set on paradise. It is a reward for the pious. I do not wish any 
reward or recompense for love or pious obedience to You. Hellfire? Since You 
are merciful I do not fear that it will afflict me. 

I trust Your pardon rather than my goodness While I feel I have not 
committed any grave sins, I have committed many [p. 62] minor ones Most of 
the evil I have done has been limited to intention rather than action. I cannot 
remember committing any good either by intention or deed. I cannot credit 
myself with any good. My punishment is dependent on Your divine decree. Thus 
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I say: Lord, I do not ask You to reverse Your verdict. I ask You rather to be 
gentle in carrying it out. You, Lord, the Exalted, to whom be praise, are 
gracious and merciful. Your religion is one of benevolence and mercy. The 
highest duty for men of Your religion is to plant Your benevolence and mercy in 
people’s hearts. Love for You and not just fear of You is the way to please You. 
Yet most of them overemphasize their depiction of what will make us fear You 
at the expense of what will make us love You. They have grounded Islam more 
on fear than on love. You did not intend it to be this way, nor was this what 
Your messenger, God's blessings and peace on him, worked for [p. 63]. 

Beauty is one of your most marvellous creations, my almighty Lord. You have 
placed it in man, animals, and nature. You made it so awesome that You 
inspired a poet to describe it this way: "beauty's nothing but the start of terror 
we can hardly bear" [Rainer Maria Rilke, Duino Elegies and The Sonnets to 
Orpheus, trans. А. Poulin, Jr. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1977), p. 5, 
from the First Elegy]. He was a German poet and one of your Christian 
worshipers, a mystic it would appear. I read him in my youth when I was 
consumed by love for art. You had directed me that way out of mercy and 
benevolence for me. Whenever a woman left me, you transformed my love for 
her to love for art. You made woman a means for my artistic inspiration, even 
when I hated her most [p. 67]. 


V. From the Fourth Soliloquy 


The true purpose of worshiping God is not to glorify God for His exalted 
essence. He is not in need of any glorification. A human being who asserts that 
disparages God. Worship [p. 73] is for the benefit of the worshiper. It benefits 
him. He learns from God how to safeguard himself within the existential system 
which is in the hand of the Almighty Creator. For this reason the Creator has 
given every creature some form of perception so it can safeguard itself within the 
system of being as created by God the Exalted. Glory to You, my Lord [p. 74]. 


VI. From the Footnotes and Glosses 
From Note 11 


God the Exalted addresses people according to their intellectual abilities and 
by the means they can understand. When the Islamic message was revealed, 
language was the sole means for mutual comprehension and expression. God the 
Exalted, however, knows all mysteries and knew that in the future mankind 
would arrive at another method which would double our abilities to understand 
the grandeur of God. This other method is science. It discloses to us the 
existence of microscopic viruses and of gigantic galaxies. For this reason God 
the Exalted said: "God respects the scientists among His worshipers” [or: “It is 
the scientists among His worshipers who most fear God” [S. Fatir (35):28]. The 
implication is that at a forthcoming time scientists will know aspects of the 
grandeur of God unknown to mankind in the time of the Prophet. He therefore 
did not overlook science as a means of understanding the grandeur of the 
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Creator. It is in this way that I explain my suggestion to al-Azhar that they 
establish a higher institute for the study of science at an up-to-date level of 
achievement [p. 124]. 


VII. From the Conclusion 


God the Exalted has shown us the difference between the will and the causes 
leading to its realization. Thus knowledge of God 1s the highest goal of worship, 
while the way of arriving at this knowledge is thought. 

We need to differentiate between pure science which brings us closer to the 
knowledge of God and applied science, or technology, which is responsible for 
atomic bombs, robots, and the anxieties associated with modern civilization. I 
have asserted this previously at some conferences in Europe. The responsibility 
for saving mankind falls today on thinkers who—with the cooperation of 
religious leaders—will strengthen our spiritual powers. It is not, however, always 
easy to agree on a single meaning for terms like: spiritual powers, thought, 
science, and culture [p. 168]. This difficulty is what leads to misunderstandings 
and differences in judgments. 

Likewise people differ about the general meaning of the term religion. One 
type of person thinks it refers to the basic goal which is reaching God. Another 
understands by it rites and rituals. Then there is the person who obeys carefully 
the rituals prescribed by God the Exalted but does not therefore think he has 
arrived. He follows the path which God has willed for reaching Him, because it 
is the ladder by which he ascends. 

Reaching God is itself the ultimate. It is knowledge of God and Love of God. 
God’s love is not the love we find between one human being and another. 
Human love has causes and subdivisions which God has created for us. . . . God 
is not a human being like us. . . . Love of God is love of His light. The source of 
the Exalted's light is not the heart alone nor the intellect alone. It is in 
everything which illuminates our human existence and elevates us so that we can 
rise above ourselves [p. 169]. 





Excerpts from Tawfiq al-Hakim’s “Fi 1-Waqt al-Da'i* ("Time Out") 


I. From Number 5, Al-Ahram, February 5, 1985 
The Lighthouse 


Yes, the Holy Quran is a lighthouse which sends forth a sublime light. It 
illuminates our intellect and starts us thinking. For that reason the Qur'àn has 
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many verses which call on us to think about ourselves and the creation and 
existence of which we are a part. The mundane and experimental details of the 
sciences, however, are left to our human reasoning. In the worldly life we are 
passengers of a ship traversing the seas and guiding itself by the light from the 
lighthouse. Thus it does not smash against the rocks and is able to find its way 
into port. But we have no right to ask the lighthouse to provide us with precise 
information about the number of miles which the ship has to traverse or the 
quantity of food and drink which we will need for the voyage. Such questions 
are left to our calculations and reasoning. If we reason correctly we are safe. If 
we err, it is our fault. The proof that the Holy Qur'an is a lighthouse rather than 
a fact book is that God the Exalted indicated as much to us in His Holy Book in 
the chapter “The Cave,” for example, by His statement: “They say there were 
three and the fourth was their dog. Some say five and the sixth their dog by way 
of surmise. Others say seven and the eighth their dog. Say: my Lord knows best 
how many they were" [S. a/- Kahf (18):22]. The question here is why God did not 
inform us of their actual number, since He knew best how many they were. My 
answer (God Knows best) is that He wished to tell us that His Holy Book is not 
a fact book but a book of light and guidance. 

I do not know or remember why there was such a commotion about Taha 
Husayn's book on pre-Islamic Arabic poetry. At that time I was away from 
Egypt 1n France. If the commotion was caused by his applying Cartesian doubt 
to historical or other information appearing in the Holy Quran, then that was а 
misunderstanding of the Quran. The Holy Quran recounts stories and cites 
examples for men so that perhaps they may reflect. The point is then not to 
inform people of the factual details concerning the stories and examples. No, 
God the Exalted did not wish that. He, Glory to Him, wanted these to serve to 
get people's minds moving so that they would think. I would like to point this 
out to our educators of all types, whether they teach religious or worldly 
subjects. The most important thing (and one compatible with God’s will 
expressed in His Quran) is first and foremost to get people thinking. Without 
that we will not achieve anything creative and formal education will lead to 
nothing but intellectual stagnation. Then our country will continue in a state of 
lethargy and be unable to undertake any creative project or make any discovery 
which will allow us to progress. 


II. From Number 8, A/-Ahram, February 26, 1985 
The Future of Religion 


I was the only person to raise this issue at the 1977 world conference of 
UNESCO when an elite group of scholars and thinkers met to study the 
questions and problems which mankind will face in the next century. Everyone's 
concern was directed toward politics and economics and such matters. What 
preoccupied me was the terrifying progress of science and the leaps forward 
expected from it tomorrow which may shake man's spiritual being. I asked: 
Religion—this set of values by which man alone out of all the creatures of the 
earth is distinguished— what will be its position in the next century when it is 
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confronted by science’s leaps forward? These leaps of scientific discovery began 
in the nineteenth century and shook souls in Europe. Science appeared to them 
in the guise of atheism. Will this atheist science turn into believing science in the 
next century? The eternal question over the course of the centuries for each 
human being has been: Who created the world? It applies not just to human 
beings in this world. Indeed it is relevant even on distant planets and in remote 
galaxies—if intelligent life exists there to ask itself the same question: Who is it 
who created existence? 


III. From Number 13, Al-Ahram, April 2, 1985 


Islamic Secularism 


Allow me to continue my appeal for Islamic secularism rather than the 
European secularism which developed under different circumstances resulting 
from the church’s influence and dominance which it had used to impose its will. 
Thus intellectuals there saw the church as an obstacle to the movement of 
progress in the new ages. The situation in Islam has been different. If there has 
been any backwardness to be observed in the Islamic lands, one of the causes for 
that has been unsound religious thought. . . . True Islam rests on two 
foundations: religion and the world. Religion is faith and the world is thought. 
The spirit of thought is freedom of action for the human mind. The Messenger 
of Islam, may God bless him and grant him peace, was an outstanding 
proponent of freedom of thought. He adopted whatever was useful and in the 
public interest, no matter whence or from whom it came, even if it was part of 
the pre-Islamic pagan Arab culture he was fighting against or adopted from foes 
battling against him... . 


Fetters 


If there are fetters here preventing man from making progress in his life, the 
Islamic religion is not responsible for that. Rather it is the Muslim himself who 
has put on these fetters through his misunderstanding of the essence of his 
religion and his misinterpretation of its basic texts caused by his ignorance and 
intellectual sloth. We take the hadith of the Prophet as though they were a 
mandatory rule, without making any effort to examine them to learn whether 
they are based on divine inspiration or on the Prophet’s own reasoning. We have 
not studied whether they assist our advancement or keep us from moving 
forward. If we are at a standstill and fall behind, we blame that on religion. But 
it is not the fault of religion. God would not propel us toward peril and then 
restrain us from making full use of our powers which He created for us. The 
responsibility for that is ours. 
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IV. From Number 15, Al-Ahram, April 16, 1985 
The Renewal of Islamic Thought 


Change is one of man’s attributes. Trees get new leaves in keeping with the 
seasons and circumstances. Just as the leaf of a tree may change color, wither, or 
then be replaced, human thought may change, wither, or require renewal. For 
this reason, with every bit of the feeble powers remaining to me I call for a 
renewal of Islamic thought. For Islam today is in danger. The people of Islam 
have turned away from thought in its true form and have confined their thinking 
to a concern for formalities, externals, and material concerns. I observed that in 
a distinguished Islamic scholar who visited me in my office with some of his 
colleagues. I asked him about the meaning of the verse: "Say: I am but a human 
being like you" [S. 18:110 and 41:6]. I wanted to know what was meant there by 
the expression “human being.” He said it meant that Muhammad "ate, drank, 
and slept" like any other human being. Since he was my guest I did not want to 
enter into a debate with him. After he left I reflected on his answer. 1 was 
astonished that a scholar of religion like him would not grasp that not just man 
but any animal possesses these attributes. Animals eat, drink, and sleep. 
Without doubt this religious scholar had memorized this sacred verse along with 
the rest of the Quran including this section of S. al- Baqara: 


And He taught Adam all the names. Then He placed them before the 
angels. He said: Tell me the names of these if you are correct. They said: 
Glory to You. We have no knowledge except what You the Wise and 
Omniscient have taught us. He said: Adam, tell them their names. When 
he had informed them, He said: Did I not tell you that І know the secrets 
of the Heavens and the earth and that I know what you reveal and what 
you have concealed? Behold We said to the angels: Bow down to Adam. 
They bowed down except Iblis. He refused and was too proud. He became 
an infidel [S. 2:31-34]. 


A person who thinks about this passage will understand that God the Exalted 
ordered the angels to bow down before Adam the human being after He taught 
him the names which he had not taught to the angels. Thus God the Exalted 
gave human beings a characteristic which He did not give to the angels, namely 
the distinction of learning. It was for this reason that He commanded the angels 
to bow before the creature God had set apart and distinguished by the blessing 
of learning and thought. . . . 

Thus memorization of the Qur'àn without learning, understanding, or thought 
turns man the human being into a parrot, this bird which repeats words without 
understanding them. It is not possible for memorized words to lead to genuine 
belief, when there is no understanding. . . . If I say that Islam is in danger, that is 
because what prevails today within it is parrot-like memorization. Part of the 
effect of 1t is that all the education in our schools and universities rests on this 
principle of memorization and dictation with no attention worth mentioning to 
the development and strengthening of man's thought muscles. . . . 
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Man and the Angels 


There is no reason then for religious leaders in Islam to take the position of 
other religions in previous eras in opposition to intellectuals and scientists on the 
assumption that science is against religion. That is to say, as we have seen the 
Holy Quran revealed that God the Exalted ordered the angels to bow down 
before Adam the human being. As we have observed the reason for that was 
that God the Exalted distinguished human beings—through Adam our 
prototype—with instruction in the names of things, even though He did not 
teach them to the angels. ‘Names’ here does not refer merely to the external, 
surface expression but also to the inner concept applying specifically to the inner 
characteristics. That is, it means knowledge of the characteristics of creatures 
and the genus of each type of animal and plant and so forth. Knowledge of the 
names of things and their inner characteristics within God’s creation is man’s 
special distinction over all other creatures including the angels. I believe that no 
truly religious person and no truly scientific person can disagree. 


V. From Number 17, Al-Ahram, April 30, 1985 


The Greatest Miracle 


[The greatest miracle is human history], in particular the life of one human 
being. He was a poor orphan, possessing nothing but a heart with belief in it. He 
was the only one who believed in it, whereas his world in its entirety—his family, 
tribe, land, and people—and all the other peoples—Persians, Byzantines, 
Indians, Chinese, all the nations of the earth, all the other people—did not see 
what he did. They were not conscious of his existence. He was the only one out 
of all mankind, He was weak, possessing no power or weapons. He confronted a 
world like a swelling sea, one stocked full of equipment and buttressed by the 
power of supplies and wealth. It was strengthened by an ancient creed in which 
it had been raised and which it inherited from its ancestors. This creed had 
developed roots in the innermost souls and in the depths of history—roots hard 
to pull up. The Prophet was that person who wished to pull up these roots and 
plant something new in their place. The ancient world was that powerful guard 
for that ancient citadel, defending it with all its weapons. It was, then, a duel 
between one unarmed human being and a whole era raging with anger, an age 
overflowing with weapons, men, beliefs, customs, jurists, scholars, traditions, 
past, history, and splendors. Who but a true prophet would dare enter into such 
an amazing and terrifying duel? Here is the greatest miracle. It is how this one 
weak, unarmed human being emerged from this frightful battle victorious. How 
did this man win the fight? What means did he use? Did he have plans and 
procedures? Or did God make him victorious? Yes, it was God, but in my 
opinion God the Exalted wished the human prophet to whom He said: “Say: I 
am only a human being like you" [S. 18:110 and 41:6] to spread His religion to 
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mankind exclusively by human means. God the Exalted did not wish to 
intervene with His sublime ability and impose the religion upon people in the 
way that storms and rains are imposed. What God wished was to give people 
complete freedom in religion so that religion could penetrate their souls all by 
itself through its light alone. Yet people's eyes do not see the light easily at all 
times. They live in the depths of their past like blind fish in the ocean abysses. 
Here is the origin of the Prophet's difficulties. Here the question is: How was the 
Prophet able to get people to see what he saw and to convince them about what 
he had brought? It is at this point that his personality is relevant and important. 
I think that this is the meaning of God's choosing the Prophet. God the Exalted 
chose and selected from mankind a great person with physical strength and 
superior qualities of mind and heart so that he would be strong enough to bear 
the burdens of bringing a divine message. God inspired him with belief and left 
him to struggle to spread it. The Prophet was not just a tool moved by the hand 
of God at every step. If that had been the case, then any person at all would be a 
suitable prophet. No, he was God's messenger whom God selected and chose 
because of qualities he possessed which made him fit to bear the divine message. 
He had the patience to endure the difficulties it brought him. Using his abilities, 
capacities, effort and distinguished personality, he worked to put across the 
divine message by the means he thought would guarantee the realization of this 
mighty goal. 





Conclusion of Tawflq al-Hakim, “Equilibrium and Islam" (see note 2 above) 


The doctrine of equilibrium is more important today than at any time in the 
past and especially in the Islamic countries. The doctrine of equilibrium is an 
inherent part of the essence of Islam. Any violation of the essence of Islam is 
necessarily a violation of equilibrium and its elements which are justice, balance, 
and moderation. 

Islamic countries attract the world's attention today by extremism and excess 
in conflicts between Muslims and by wars employing the most violent means of 
destruction. The word Muslim no longer inspires respect. Indeed true Islam is 
not known even in the Islamic countries. What is known and widespread are 
rituals and ceremonies. This situation is a natural one for any religion. People, 
no matter where or when, cannot bear to be serious all the time. Even in what is 
serious, people attempt to leave the deep substance for the level of surface 
appearances. 

Islam is a religion of tolerance. It proclaims: “There is no compulsion in 
religion" [S. al-Baqara (2)256]. It acknowledges man's humanity and the 
weakness which goes with that. Yet, it always opposes the tyranny of this 
weakness. 
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The call of Islam in the Holy Quran is to combat this tyranny and to 
establish a balance in the depths of each person. God the Exalted said in S. 
al- Rahman [S. 55:7-8]: “And He raised the heavens and established the balance; 
so you would not act unjustly over the balance.” Balance, then, is part of Islam. 
In corroboration of Islam we find ancient beliefs going back to the beginning of 
human history which mention the balance by which man’s good and evil will be 
measured. God the Exalted when He created man created with him good and 
evil and the balance by which to weigh his deeds. First beliefs like this appeared 
in ancient Egypt. The balance has a special meaning for me, because I was born 
in Burj al-Mizin which means “Balance Tower.” It is natural then that when I 
am asked about my credo it should be a doctrine which springs up from a seed 
native to my soil, namely balance and the related concept of equilibrium. 
Therefore, I think that doctrine and philosophy are a plant which needs its 
native soil and climate to flourish. 

People ask: “Why don’t we have a philosophy of our own?” My answer is that 
we have philosophy as a subject to be studied in institutes and universities. We 
stuff our heads with it like so much else we import from outside our country. 
We put it on just the way it comes, like ready-made clothing. But the philosophy 
that we clothe ourselves in was born in its own land where it was a product of 
gestation in the nation’s belly so that it developed and was crystallized as 
intellectual issues were thought through. We ask ourselves whether there has not 
been in the belly of our Arab nation a tremor of events that would make us 
think and crystallize our thought on a given question or issue? Then we ask how 
we think and where the tools for thought are? Here we are amazed. For our 
world of Islam has always resounded with the call to thought. The Messenger of 
God, God’s blessings on him, said, “There is no form of worship like thought.” 
It is also related that he said, “Thinking for an hour is better than worshipping 
for a year.” During its golden ages, Islam produced thinkers and philosophers 
who were a tribute to the human intellect. What has become of the tools of 
thought among us today? Perhaps the problem was the long period of European 
occupation of our Islamic countries. During that time our tools of thought were 
turned into tools of memorization and repetition rather than instruments of 
thinking and reasoning. That condition lasted right up until the intellectual 
awakening which shook their occupation. Ignorance and inflexibility became 
widespread to the point that the religion itself was afflicted as was manifest in its 
adherents. It was too weak and cautious to join in the progress. After Islamic 
philosophers like Ibn Rushd, Ibn Sina, and Ibn Khaldün lighted the way for the 
European universities, the people of Islam had to go to Europe to encounter our 
own sciences. They even had to present their dissertations on Islam to European 
professors in order to receive—although they were senior scholars of Islam— 
their degrees and titles. 

People were so busy with their concern for appearance and superficial 
discussion of what is licit or forbidden in religion that they did not have time 
enough for the essence of religion. Similarly, neither the laity nor the pedants 
and extremists from among the religious leaders themselves were able, whether 
because of pursuit of self-interest or inability, to guide the ignorant or neglectful 
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masses to understand the aspects of the grandeur of Islam which had been able 
to raise the backward people of Quraysh to “the best people known among 
men.” 

The Islamic religious scholars in the golden ages used to push society forward 
with their illuminating views. They had before them the fine example of the 
Messenger of God [S. al-Ahzab (33): 21] who used to encourage people to solve 
their worldly problems as they thought best. For example, he gave people advice 
on what he thought would improve the date crop. When the idea was not 
successful and they informed him that the crop had diminished, he, God's 
blessings up on him, made to them his most magnificient statement: “You know 
best about what concerns the affairs of your temporal world." It is a statement 
which Muslims ought to follow in everything which can be beneficial to their 
society. 

Today we are beginning to make quick and beneficial progress. It is Islam 
which calls for progress. The Arab Prophet, except with regard to revelation, set 
opinion free to follow what is most suitable and beneficial. This also happened 
during the expedition of Badr when someone opposed the Prophet's opinion 
with another idea which was more effective. In this we see clearly the grandeur 
of the Prophet, blessings and peace upon him. 

During the ages of decline, some of the religious leaders, motivated by 
hypocrisy, put in circulation ancient texts conducive to the tyranny of injustice. 
At the same time, a few others were courageously trying to extract from the true 
essence of Islam a beneficial spirit of renewal which would move the people 
forward. 

In that way, society became split. Some people became rigid and others 
changed. Chaos resulted and belief was shaken. Among those contributing to 
this were the extremists among the religious leaders who pretended not to 
remember the words of God the Exalted: “Say: People of the Book, do not go to 
excess in your religion and leave the truth" [S. а/- Ma ida (5):80]. Islam in its 
essence is opposed to extremism and tyranny. It does not like rigidity, for it is a 
religion of movement, moderation, and reasoning. We in our present time need 
men of religion who will bravely investigate and make known Islam's call to 
thought, moderation, and the absence of excess or tyranny of one element over 
the other elements of existence. It is the will of God the Exalted, because 
tyranny of the text over the essence could change Islam among superficial 
people to mere extremism in making a show of piety rather than being, as it is in 
its essence, a path to moderation with regard to what God created for the benefit 
of man. Religion is a light and a lamp. The light is from God and the lamp is 
from mankind. The lamp does not create the light, but it gives it form and 
spreads it. The light exists in and of itself. It is eternal. 

The lamp exists through the person who makes and carries it. It can change. 
Religion is weakened when concern for the lamp is dominant and when the 
ornamentation of the glass attracts attention and hinders the light in its pure 
form from reaching the inner alcoves of the heart. For that reason, God the 
Exalted urged that there should be no tyranny but rather moderation and 
justice. He said, “In like manner we made you a people in the middle." [S. 
al- Baqara (2):143]. ‘Middle,’ as some of the commentaries explain, here means 
justice. 
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Perhaps the most important distinguishing feature of Islam is its insistence on 
ascribing human nature to its messenger. His Lord chose him by granting him 
the revelation which was his means of contact with God. God did not put him in 
need of miracles, for the true human miracle is the intellect. It 1s God’s most 
amazing creation. That His messenger was a human being means that God the 
Exalted does not deny the world. Thus the realm in which man’s thinking and 
philosophy should penetrate deeply is the world and society. The direction of 
man’s thought is toward creation not toward the Creator, because man’s 
intellect, no matter how great, will never be capable of truly grasping Him. The 
greatest endeavor for this human intellect must be directed towards mankind 
and human society. And this is the realm of philosophy and philosophic 
doctrines. 

Every people has its philosophy and its philosophers. We ask, therefore, why 
we have no philosophy? And there is another question which is more important 
and more fruitful to pose now. It is: around what issue or topic should this 
philosophy be centered? The philosophy prevailing in the world today in all its 
various different forms can be termed a materialist philosophy. By that I do not 
mean a philosophy limited to matter alone. I use the term with a broader 
meaning. I might therefore also call it worldly philosophy, because it is based on 
the world and nothing else. It does not originate from a heavenly book. It differs 
in that respect from Islam which always reminds us of two existences: the 
existence of the world and the existence of the hereafter. So whenever you 
mention the earth you mention heaven at the same time. Man has a duty to 
work for the world, that is on earth, as though he would live forever, while 
working for the hereafter, that is heaven, as though he would die tomorrow. 
Thus if we have a philosophy it must move in two worlds, not just in one. This is 
what makes the question more difficult. The Islamic philosopher must reason so 
comprehensively that he embraces both forms of existence in an equilibrium that 
does not allow for the domination of one form of thought over another or for 
one to cancel the other out. Since it is God who has brought everything which 
exists into existence, He does not wish to have the existence of one of His 
creations cancelled. Every existing thing must continue to exist without being 
either annihilated or dominated. 

Islam punishes a person who wipes out another person’s existence by murder 
and also punishes a person who wipes out his own existence as a suicide, 
because Islam operates in both worlds. 

The difficulty confronting Islamic philosophy is this activity in two worlds, 
one of which employs the language of logic and the other the language of belief. 
It is an intellectual stance which does not affect Europe’s philosophers since 
their form of reasoning lives in a single world and has a single language which is 
that of rationalist logic. The Islamic philosopher Ibn Taymiyya confronted this 
situation. He treated it in his book Dar Ta‘arud аі Aql wa 1- Nagl (“Averting a 
Contradiction between Reason and Tradition"). Likewise, a reader of Ibn Rushd 
and Ibn Sinà is conscious of their effort to make a safe passage through the wall 
separating the two worlds. 

Another difficulty exists for the Islamic philosopher: the great sensitivity of 
Islamic society with regard to any new thought or interpretation with which it 
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has not been raised. An example of that is the idea of the humanity of the 
Prophet which some Muslims do not accept easily, despite the frequent 
repetition of his human character in the Quran. They surround the Prophet and 
his life with such sanctification that it makes him more like a god than a human · 
being. When the messenger passed away, the people did not believe he had died 
in the way that human beings do, until [his uncle] al-‘Abbas b. ‘Abd al-Muttalib 
shouted at them, “He did not die before clearly showing the right way, 
distinguishing what is licit from what is forbidden. He married and divorced and 
waged war and peace. No shepherd ever followed his flock over the hills more 
tirelessly and indefatigably than the messenger of God did you.” 

The Prophet strove to convince the Muslims that he was a human being 
whenever they attempted to ascribe miracles to him. His mission as the last of 
the prophets was to convince people by use of the intellect, not by exceeding the 
intellect. He was sent in the final stage of man’s venture when his intellect and 
humanity are honored. He was to convince people by means of respect for the 
existential order not by means of violating it—contrary to what might be said of 
some religions. 

But Islam is more advanced than the Muslims. That has created many 
problems for it and especially when the Prophet was to act in some 
circumstances and situations in a human way. Despite his candor and courage ın 
saying that he had an inborn fondness for women, some of the leaders of the 
Islamic religion have denied he had this human love and have attributed his 
relations with women, including his marriages, to political motives. They have 
stressed that those women were neither young nor beautiful. These scholars have 
thought their explanation the one fitting for the status of prophets. Their 
reasoning took this course out of a desire to contradict some Europeans’ views. 
None of them understood the wisdom in having him be human. 

In this way, Muslims tripped up in their understanding of the philosophy of 
Islam. They did not take it higher or to more beneficial areas. Rather, they 
inclined, because of their misunderstanding of the wisdom of Islam and their 
poor grasp of the philosophy of the humanity of the Prophet, towards an excess 
of characteristics which would bring Islam into the world of superstition and 
charlatanry, especially among simple people—in the name of sanctification and 
veneration. 

All of these hindrances stood in the way of human progress and interfered 
with Islam’s journey forward on the right path which God and His messengers 
had laid down as guidance for mankind to His divine light and to action which 
is right for their continued existence. The most significant of these obstacles has 
been the rigidification of Islam. 

The result of that has been a paralysis of the active pursuit of thought and the 
disappearance of philosophy among us. We have had to make do with European 
philosophy which changes with every new event and acts as though every 
novelty were progress. An idea has taken root among us which has been 
misunderstood and has brought to a halt all our pursuit of thought and 
expression. It is the saying: “Islam is right for every time and place.” This is true. 
The Quran when it is read carefully will be seen to be miraculous in its 
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embrace of every existing thing in life. It is right for every time, when it is 
provided with the interpretation which is right for the time. Rigid minds have 
misunderstood this to mean it is correct according to the outdated interpretation 
in the new age. But times change and people change. God in His Mighty Book 
spoke of causing change and being changed. The Exalted said, “God does not 
change a people until they change themselves” [S. al-Ra‘d, (13):11]. Here we 
have a call from God to people to change themselves from being ignorant and 
backward and to advance through thought. One should go from abstaining from 
work when times are changing to the knowledge and progress which will benefit 
people. How can such a person not proceed according to this command of His 
in the noble Quran which directs us to useful change. The change will not be in 
the text—for it is from God—but in the interpretation, which is from us. 

The amazing thing, when we are in a time when everything is changing, when 
the relationship of individual to society takes a new form and man’s thoughts 
have a diversity of different directions and modes of expression, is that the noble 
Quran still lives through the old interpretation of exegetes and interpreters from 
people of bygone generations who lived at a time when sound knowledge was 
mixed with popular misconceptions and superstition. Yet we find no religious 
scholar today who will rise with learning and courage to provide a 
contemporary exegesis which suits the current age. 

The Qur'àn is indeed capable of embracing this age and this time, but what is 
lacking is the exegesis appropriate for the new age. Perhaps this can be 
attributed to ignorance, cowardice, and fear. It is futile for us to attempt to 
escape from all that by relying on the bygone past and by seeking to preserve 
what is old simply because of its age. This mistaken belief is based on the 
interpretation that "the Qur'àn is right for every time" means that every time 
must stop or race backwards to a preceding antiquity and to the society existing 
at the time of the revelation of the Qur'àn. The Qur'àn itself did not intend this 
because the text speaks of our changing ourselves. That means that times 
change. We must change in the way appropriate for the changing times and 
towards what is most beneficial to ourselves. 

For that reason, God left us in our rigidity and changelessness and abandoned 
us to our social and intellectual backwardness. The Exalted had warned us that 
He would not change us until we change ourselves. As the scholars among us 
became inactive, ignorant persons rose to fill the vacancy. 

АП of that has provided no encouragement for the construction of a free and 
beneficial philosophy among us. In addition to this, it has been our custom to 
destroy any idea or project of philosophy, instead of adding one stone at a time 
to the building, so that eventually one stone would sit on top of another in a 
completed structure of philosophy. 

Since our philosophic thought must be based on Islamic thought, our 
religious scholars and their institutes and societies will think this topic pertains 
to their specialization alone and will accuse someone investigating it of errors of 
doctrine. 

That the philosophers among the Muslims and other peoples have been 
accused of being religious subversives is well known. The result has been a 
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choice between religious thought clinging rigidly to the old way or an Islamic 
thought which moves forward with new and beneficial forms of interpretation. 

If times change and Muslims become convinced of the need for this Islamic 
philosophy, since the only alternative would be grounding philosophy on some 
other form of thought, then this could land us in another problem. It is how to 
separate between religious thought and the worldly thought based on Greek 
philosophy, like that of Europe. Islamic thought, although it is philosophic 
thought, can not be separated from religious thought in order to become what 
the Europeans call secular. The Arab philosophers strove to make use of Greek 
philosophy without infringing on the essence of Islamic philosophy. They did 
not neglect the two worlds of life. 

But human life in the two worlds requires a deepened understanding of the 
particular characteristics of each life together with an eager desire for justice and 
moderation so that one world does not come to dominate the other and thereby 
paralyze its movement. Such tyranny took place when invading armies swept 
over Arab culture. The invaders were not known for their culture. Material 
military force was their weapon of conquest. They did not understand the 
essence of Islamic thought. Rather they used many of its thinkers to prop up 
their material sovereignty and to weaken the force of light and progress among 
the subjects. Superstitions spread and the kind of interpretations which lead to 
rigidity became prevalent. In that way Islamic civilization came to a standstill. 
Islamic thought stopped. The door of independent judicial reasoning was closed. 
The dominant rulers suppressed freedom-loving philosophers and provoked the 
common people and the masses against them. They distorted their ideas, 
Tyranny then did away with the epoch when Islam outstripped other nations in 
both worlds: in the hereafter with religious philosophy which rejected miracles, 
superstition, and rigidity, and in this world by rejecting excessive materialism 
and calling for moderation. Islam had a course set for social justice. It was on 
the way to that with the zakat charity tax and an efficient organization; if only 
Islamic civilization had continued on the path of progress and had not 
encountered delays caused by foreign invasions, internal religious deviations, 
and the discouragement of every movement and act directed at progress. Islam 
provided a clear, practical course for what we today term “building the Arab 
person.” Take for example the saying, “We are people who do not eat until we 
are hungry. When we eat, we stop before we are sated.” Moderation and 
equilibrium are good for both the economy and health. Unfortunately, we have 
erred both ways. In terms of our finances, we spend too much on laying in food 
for Ramadan. In terms of our health, we get indigestion from a surfeit of so 
many different foods at night during this month of daytime fasting. Likewise 
consider the saying: “Cleanliness is part of faith.” We, however, have allowed 
dirt to get out of hand and thereby the fabric of our society is threatened. 

If we can not benefit from Islam in matters concerning our finances and 
health which are a subject of interest in our daily life, how can we aspire to 
create a philosophy of our own when most of us never think about that at all. 

Even so, the time may come when Muslims read the Quran with 
understanding and take note of the verses in it calling for thought. These verses 
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are of far-reaching meaning and significance such as this amazing verse: “No 
beast of burden on the earth or bird on the wing lacks communities like yours; 
we have neglected nothing in the Book; then to their Lord they will be gathered” 
[S. al-An‘am (6):8] Without doubt, this verse has received different 
interpretations over the centuries. The way I interpret it is that the One God 
created the beast on the ground and the bird in the sky with the same 
circumstances as you, people. He chooses who among them will go at the head 
of the ranks of the beasts or the birds and lead them on their course toward 
security so they do not go astray and are not exposed to destruction. If you want 
to compare and contrast then it is as though the animal or bird which goes at 
the head and leads them is the prophet of their world. Sometimes I watch ants 
and bees in their congregations and in their distribution of labor. I get all 
involved in my observations. I see that the bees are a state with a queen to 
oversee the worker bee who gathers the nectar from the flowers. So it is a 
monarchy. The ants, on the other hand, have a socialist system in which all the 
ants work. There is no queen or king in its system. It hoards its food so it will 
not perish in winter. God knows best about its life which may resemble ours in 
its system and customs. For they are, as the Exalted said, “Nations like you." It 
seems that the Mighty Creator wanted to warn us against our heedlessness by 
telling us: Take care, you deluded human beings, for I have created nations like 
you, among them the tiny and the enormous; those you can see and those you 
cannot. I have created worlds whose existence you know only by rays which 
come to you after billions of light years. This earth of yours is only a grain of 
sand on a nameless shore of one of the oceans which are beyond all 
measurement. Your learning is still unfit to perceive the essence of God whom 
"nothing resembles" [S. al-Shuüra (42y11] For "You have been given of 
knowledge only a little" [S. Bana Isr@il (17):85]. All the same I want this 
knowledge of yours to develop and for this intellect of yours to act, so that 
ignorance does not prevail and prevent your earthly existence from having any 
meaning or rationale. 

Therefore God wanted philosophy to exist, not in order to try to know what it 
cannot know, but in order to give meaning to human life. 

In summary: we must strive to create our own philosophy. This philosophy is 
to be based on the two worlds, this world and the hereafter. 

As for this world, the instruments of philosophy are the intellect and the 
senses. This is more than enough, for we must endeavor to bring into 
consideration all the products of the human intellect throughout its entire 
history and everything the senses have grasped by means of all their perceptions. 
We should not take a piece of knowledge for granted or neglect one bit of it. 

As for the hereafter, philosophy's instruments for that are belief and intuition. 
This is more difficult. Intuition does not yet have a clearly established definition 
at either a human or scientific level as a method of gaining knowledge. There is 
no consensus about it among Western scholars. Here we must rely on ourselves. 

But, the greatest obstacle for us is the placement of iron barriers consisting of 
the ancient texts of Qur'anic exegesis which are set up in the face of thought; and 
philosophy is free thought. 
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Likewise, another obstacle for us is the absence of an issue to serve as a 
catalyst for research—something like the judgment for or against representation 
in art. Al-Bukhàri and Muslim both include in their editions of the statements of 
the messenger of God, may God bless him and grant him peace, the saying: "The 
people most severely punished on Resurrection Day will be the painters." He is 
further reported to have said, "The creators of these representations will be 
tormented on Resurrection Day and told to bring to life their creations." 
Representation has become one of the pillars of civilization in art, cultivated 
taste, industry, agriculture, education, etc. All the same, some zealots still think 
it is forbidden and base their arguments on these two hadith reports from the 
Prophet without stopping to make themselves search for the essence or rationale 
of these two reports. There might be some special circumstances surrounding 
them. And, if they really believe this, why do these men of religion recite and 
preach on television although it displays moving pictures of them and 
broadcasts their voices in an audible way? If the answer is that this is justified 
because it spreads the faith, then it raises the issue of whether the end justifies 
the means in religion? Does that mean Islam allows unsavory methods to be 
used to spread it? Such questions would not be cast at Islam, which is a religion 
of the spirit and intellect, were it not for the rigidity and zealotry of some 
Muslims. 

In any case, questions and issues like these which some people might bring up 
are not critical, for human reasoning was created to be active. 

What is sought is that it should be active as a whole, not in a framework of 
rigidity, zealotry, and violence, but in one of moderation, justice, and 
compassion. These are among the attributes of God which are manifest in His 
creation of what exists and in the advancement of mankind. They are present 
within this philosophy of equilibrium as it comprehends the existence of God's 
creation and stipulates that no existence should tyrannize another. 

God is Compassionate and Merciful. He guides by His light to the straight 
path. 


Translator’s Note. This play 1з a work of fiction and imagination. It is a fantasy to help us think about 
serious issues. 


Faust III 
Act I 


In the heavens . . . our Lord and Mephistopheles. 


Mephistopheles: Master, I come to you since you wish to know once again how 
things are going down below and since you are good enough to receive me. 
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Yet my comments are so pathetic they may make you laugh. I have nothing 
to say about the sun and the spheres. That’s a matter for scholars. Frankly, I 
don’t understand these people. Are they on your side or mine? The little god 
of the world, man, has not changed. He is as bizarre as he was the first day. If 
you just had not struck his brain with that ray of celestial light, I think he 
would be leading a more appropriate life. He named it reason and uses it 
exclusively to govern himself in an even more bestial way than the brutes. 

Lord: Is that all you can tell us? Do you always have to complain when you 
come here? According to you 1s there nothing good on earth? 

Mephistopheles: Nothing, Lord. Everything there is perfectly frightful, as usual. 
Men are such wretched creatures that I feel a duty to make some changes in 
the species. 

Lord: Change . . . change! 

Mephistopheles: It’s necessary, Lord. 

Lord: Do you know Karl? 

Mephistopheles: Karl who? 

Lord: Your servant. 

Mephistopheles: Can’t place him. 

Lord: Karl Marx. There’s a man who serves you but in a peculiar way. Perhaps 
he doesn’t even know he’s doing it. He never speaks of you, or of me. 

Mephistopheles: Yes, yes. He’s a man I admire. First of all because he’s against 
the church—your superb palace. And then there’s his desire to change the 
опа... your world. All that must displease you, Lord. 

Lord: To the contrary. . . . My palace is a gaudy spectacle. My world has 
become scandalously outdated. 

Mephistopheles: Then allow me, Lord, to choose the way to draw your world 
down some new paths. | 

Lord: Gently, gently. 

Mephistopheles: I understand. You still have a soft spot for your world. 

Lord: Perhaps. . . . But it irritates me to find myself always in this ancient 
structure called the universe. 

Mephistopheles: It took you six days to create it. You got tired and had to rest. 
You took off the seventh day. 

Lord: How long ago was all that? I don't remember any more. 

Mephistopheles: How should I know? You created all that before me, before the 
earth and the seas, before paradise and hell. 

Lord: Oh! You're too young. Now I know why you want to change things. 
Young people are like that. They cry out for change even before they are old 
enough to know why. 

Mephistopheles: But even you, Lord, have just been advocating change. 

Lord: For me, it's different. I’m too old. I envy you, you others. . . . Do you all 
know why? Because you have what I don't: curiosity. You rejoice in novelty. 
For me there can be nothing new. 

Mephistopheles: All the same you could create another world, a new one. 

Lord: That no longer tempts me. I've already tried it. I wanted to let the human 
species perish in the waters. ... 
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Mephistopheles: Yes, the flood. 

Lord: Yes, that’s it. What was the result? The human species reappeared in an 
even more horrible fashion. 

Mephistopheles: As a matter of fact that flood was a fiasco. 

Lord: It’s up to you then, you and your disciples. Try to find something new. 

Mephistopheles: What needs to come first is the destruction of your old world. 

Lord: How? 

Mephistopheles: That’s where our genius comes in. 

Lord: I know men today are manufacturing terrible bombs... . 

Mephistopheles: Yes, men are still nothing but children. They love to play with 
matches. 

Lord: What about you? 

Mephistopheles: Me? I love to play with more sophisticated and civilized items. 

Lord: What are you waiting for? 

Mephistopheles: Your permission. 

Lord: I’m not saying yes. I’m not saying no. At my age, I have a single word to 
say: liberty. Liberty for all. I'm nothing more than an ordinary spectator. I 
watch. I smile... . 

Mephistopheles: What of your authority, Lord? 

Lord: My authority? I'm sick of it. 

Mephistopheles: And your church which is still so powerful? 

Lord: My church? What of it... . 


Act II 


At Karts place. Karl is by the fireplace. He is throwing his books into the fire. 


Karl: Worthless junk. Even Das Kapital no longer makes sense. Times change. I 
need to write something “up-to-date,” as the Americans put it. 

Mephistopheles (entering): What are you doing? 

Karl: Where are you coming from? 

Mephistopheles: I've been with Him. 

Karl: What's new? 

Mephistopheles: The old Lord has lost his mind. 

Karl: How's that? 

Mephistopheles: He's become an atheist. He blasphemes. 

Karl: You're the one losing his mind. 

Mephistopheles: Where's Gretchen? 

Karl: Don’t know . . . with Faust, perhaps. 

Mephistopheles: At the convent? 

Karl: Probably. 

Mephistopheles: Here they are! 


(Two young nuns appear. Their faces are powdered. They carry small bags in 
their hands.) 


Gretchen: Quick. We need to change out of our habits. It's time for our 
striptease act at the cabaret. 
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Karl: What cabaret? 

Gretchen: The Paradise. 

Mephistopheles: In heaven? 

Gretchen: In Montmartre. 

Karl: Back in our day, Montmartre had good cabarets: The Dead Rat, The Agile 
Bunny, and so on. 

Gretchen: Names of small animals. In our era we have only the most elevated 
names: Heaven, Paradise—cabarets like that. Your age was too libertine and 
irreligious. 

Mephistopheles: To the contrary. It was an era which was too religious and 
backward. 

Faust: Hear that, Sweetheart? You frequently insult me by comparing me to 
your Faust of the Middle Ages. 

Karl: Of course, the original Faust and Gretchen lived ten centuries ago. The 
original Karl Marx, why. ... 

Gretchen: Yes, those were the real ones. Faust was a real man. Gretchen was a 
real young woman. Today we are unisex. 

Faust: But love exists. We still love each other, my dear Gretchen. 

Gretchen: And we live in the same convent. 

Karl: Because of the housing crisis. . . . 

Gretchen: Because of love. . . . We have chosen to live toegether in the same cell, 
even in the same bed. 

Mephistopheles: And the mother superior? What does she say about that? 

Faust: Nothing. She has her own personal affairs . . . along similar lines. 

Mephistopheles: Bravo! We have succeeded. Here's a change! The separation 
into male and female was part of the antique style of the classic creator. 

Gretchen: The creator is on our side. 

Mephistopheles: It's true. He's for change. 

Karl: Because he's fed up with the monotony of eternity. 

Mephistopheles: What bothers me is the church. She might ridicule us and say 
that what we call change is nothing other than a return to the beginning. At 
first there was only a unisex person: Adam. Then God pulled Eve from him 
to allow multiplication. Today, modern science can resolve this problem. ... 

Faust: And Eve can return inside Adam. 

Gretchen: In this case, unisexism is as old as creation. 

Mephistopheles: Yes. That might amuse our poor old Lord a little. 

Faust: He'll laugh and say: so that's change? It's nothing but a return to what 
existed before; the eternal return. . . . 

Mephistopheles: So poor God will never escape from his prison—eternity. 

Gretchen: Yes .. . his prison. 

Mephistopheles: And what a prison! I feel sorry for you, my dear God. 


е Act III 


([Residence of Mephistopheles.] The Lord enters yawning. Mephistopheles 
welcomes him with open arms.) 
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Mephistopheles: What an honor, Lord! You visit me in my modest dwelling. 

Lord: I get bored all alone . . . up there. 

Mephistopheles: It’s cold up there where you stay, and the solitude is 
unbearable. It’s a good thing that it amuses you to talk with me. 

Lord: It's warm here, in your place. Open that window a little. . . . No, leave it 
closed. I don't like seeing heavens all the time. It gets on my nerves. 

Mephistopheles: You're right, Lord. 

Lord: What's new? 

Mephistopheles: I’ve just been at Karl’s. I saw there the great-great- 
grandchildren of Faust and Gretchen. What a change! There's no longer any 
difference between male and female. They seem to be imitating you, the 
sexless God. Christ too, your son, never knew a woman. 

Lord: But I knew Mary. 

Mephistopheles: Speaking sexually? 

Lord: That's what people say. Since I've got a son. 

Mephistopheles: People don't believe that any more— not even the church with 
its magnificent palaces visited by tourists coming to see the paintings of 
Raphael and the Sistine frescoes of Michelangelo. Your world has been 
demolished—and not just yours but that imagined by Karl too. There is no 
longer a proletariat. Workers rebel against Marx and his party. They burn his 
gospel Das Kapital. The world is on its way to becoming a uniworld too. 

Lord: I’m delighted to see my old world demolished, but what about you and 
me? 

Mephistopheles: For my part, I consider myself victorious. Have I not succeeded 
in destroying what you created. 

Lord: But then what? 

Mephistopheles: I will rebel, once again, against everything you do. 

Lord: I don't do anything any more. 

Mephistopheles: I've got to find you something to do. 

Lord: Like what, for example? I’ve lost the taste for creation. 

Mephistopheles: Well, I haven't lost the taste for tempting people. 

Lord: You're young, active, ambitious. 

Mephistopheles: And you, Lord, are old, lazy, devoid of passion, money, or 
work. Yet you are eternal. 

Lord: Yes, eternal! There's the rub. 

Mephistopheles: You're right to detest your morose and tedious universe. You 
need another one which is more cheerful and amusing, a smaller one. I advise 
you to build a new one immediately. 

Lord: In six days? 

Mephistopheles: Less than that. Use of modern technology speeds up 
construction. I’ve picked out the spot for you. 

Lord: Where? 

Mephistopheles: Monte Carlo. 

Lord: Isn't that a casino? 

Mephistopheles: Yes, a gambling casino, but it's a cheeful place. It will do you 
good. 
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Lord: Not bad. But I’m out of the construction business. 

Mephistopheles: You could get it prefabricated. 

Lord: A prefab universe! If I had known about that in the beginning, I would 
never have worn myself out creating this universe. 

Mephistopheles: To obtain that ready-made universe at Monte Carlo you need 
money. You’re broke. 

Lord: Then what can be done? 

Mephistopheles: I’ve discovered a way you can get some money. The method 
was used by your church in the time of Pope Leo X. It’s the sale of 
indulgences. That made an enormous contribution to the treasures of your 
church. Just go see the cardinal in charge of benevolences. Promise him a 
palace in your celestial paradise, and he'll open the coffers of the church to 
you right away. 

Lord: I will never promise celestial paradise to a cardinal. 

Mephistopheles: You're being difficult. 

Lord: I've got my principles, all the same. 

Mephistopheles: To get rich fast, you've got to forget principles. 

Lord: Some people make money honestly. 

Mephistopheles: I don't know anyone like that. 

Lord: I understand. 

Mephistopheles: Honest or dishonest, good or evil, moral or immoral, paradise 
or hell, and so on and so forth. It's all just a pile of words invented by you, 
Lord, to enable you to govern people. 

Lord: Karl Marx did the same thing. He invented similar words: exploiters and 
exploited. 

Mephistopheles: The world changes and people do too. Words lose their effect. 
It's difficult to govern today. You've got to come up with some new 
gimmicks. 

Lord: You should be able to discover a lot of those, Mephistopheles. You're 
intelligent and energetic. 

Mephistopheles: That's not my role, Lord. It's yours. You are the grand master 
and sole ruler of the universe. 

Lord: I resigned. 

Mephistopheles: What a shame. The universe is proceeding now without a ruler. 

Lord: That's much better. 

Mephistopheles: To the contrary. When there's no government, I lose my role. 

Lord: What is your role? 

Mephistopheles: The opposition. I represent the opposition in your government, 
Lord. That's why it's necessary to form a government for the universe 
quickly—one with a head, a god—so that I can fulfill my function. 

Lord: Yes, it's necessary to think about it seriously. What's your opinion, my 
dear friend? 

Mephistopheles: Your dear friend? Me? Are you forgetting, Lord, that I'm the 
devil? 

Lord: Are you forgetting that in democratic governments the head of the 
government might be a friend of the opposition head? 
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Mephistopheles: Yes, why not. Disagreement over certain 1deas does not imply 
animosity or antipathy. 

Lord: I find you congenial now. At least you’re not a hypocrite. 

Mephistopheles: Speaking frankly, I’d advise you to look in your church when 
you form the new government. At least there you'd find some of the books 
you've written. 

Lord: Me? Have I written such things? To begin with I don't know how to write. 
I'm illiterate. 

Mephistopheles: Nobody knows that. Everyone says that you know everything 
in your universe. 

Lord: It's the clergymen who have propagated these absurd lies. 

Mephistopheles: So, we've agreed to let the church govern? 

Lord: To the contrary. I do not agree at all. I know these people who have made 
a career of religion. They will do whatever they please, all the time declaring 
it the will of God, blessed omnipotent God. They make me, even though I 
have resigned, responsible for all their mistakes and stupidities. 

Mephistopheles: You're right, my poor dear God. 

Lord: Religious people have turned religion into an ideology, like any other, one 
capable of unleashing wars. It makes my head hurt to think about it. There 
are two things I can't stand: war and football. 

Mephistopheles: These are precisely the two most popular things on earth today. 
But don't blame that on me. People attribute everything evil and repugnant 
to me. 

Lord: I know, my dear devil. It's the clergy who have ruined your reputation as 
well and they've given you a bad press. 

Mephistopheles: Yes. According to the holy books, I'm to blame for all the evil 
on earth. I am night. You are day. I am the spirit of gloom, you of radiance. 

Lord: Just between the two of us, I don't see the difference. 

Mephistopheles: Then why should we allow this conflict between the two great 
forces: God and devil to continue forever? The God-devil union would be the 
greatest change possible for earth. 

Lord: This is nothing new. Before you were born, there were no other forces at 
all. I governed the earth all by myself. That was the era of the divine 
dictatorship. 

Mephistopheles: Oh! . . . There isn't ever anything new. 

Lord: Then with your birth there began a form of democracy with an 
opposition. Today we live in a democracy termed popular, meaning there 
isn't any opposition. Tomorrow .... 

Mephistopheles: A surprise? 

Lord: Not totally . . . but all the same we can foresee a return to the divine 
dictatorship. 

Mephistopheles: With you at the head? 

Lord: No, I'm retired. 

Mephistopheles: Who then? 

Lord: With my name alone. People no longer need me. Those in charge, the 
military at times, may attribute some things to me which will help their 
cause. ... 
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Mephistopheles: The military? 

Lord: Yes. Don’t forget that force is eternal too. Man has two types: the sword 
in the hand and the word from the mouth. . 

Mephistopheles: In fact, human history has always shown that. 

Lord: I see a place for you in all of that. 

Mephistopheles: As the opposition? 

Lord: Not necessarily. 

Mephistopheles: As what then? 

Lord: As the prompter. 

Mephistopheles: There really isn't anything new on earth. 

Lord: Yes, eternity. . . . 

Mephistopheles: You, Lord? 

Lord: No, what's eternal is the law. I'm mortal. I've resigned. The universe 
marches on without me. 

Mephistopheles: Without you, Lord? Is it possible? 

Lord: You make the same mistake that religion makes. It confuses two separate 
entities: God and the law. 

Mephistopheles: But you are the creator of the laws which make the universe go. 

Lord: Yes, that's what religion says. Listen, my dear friend. The laws setting 
everything in motion have created something very important: the imagination. 
Religion itself has come into existence by means of that imagination. I, God, 
have come into existence through religion. 

Mephistopheles: That's unbelievable! It would mean that you and I exist 
through the imagination of men. 

Lord: Precisely. 

Mephistopheles: Then that imagination could annihilate us and create another 
god and another devil. 

Lord: That's possible. 

Mephistopheles: What a catastrophe! 

Lord: Don't fret, dear friend. The imagination has 115 home in men's heads, and 
men are fools. They are incapable of imagining something viable unless they 
are pushed by the necessity of the laws. Necessity is also a creative force. It 
creates the laws. 

Mephistopheles: What's the source of all that? 

Lord: One never knows. That's the greatest mystery. 


(The two friends maintain a disheartened silence for a time.) 


Mephistopheles: What about our future? 

Lord: Our future rests in the head of a lunatic. There once was a man who 
ended his days in an asylum. His name was Nietzsche. He cried out that God 
is dead. If he had been more charismatic and if the world had listened to him, 
we would have been washed up a long time ago. 

Mephistopheles: Just you, Lord. 

Lord: You along with me. God and the devil live together and die together. 

Mephistopheles: Since we are both in the same boat, we ought to live in friendly 
solidarity. - 
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Lord: You’re the one responsible tor the animosity between us. 

Mephistopheles: Not me. It’s the clergy. It’s your church. 

Lord: I know. 

Mephistopheles: Tell me, Lord, do we rule over all of this universe with its 
enormous, far-flung galaxies? 

Lord: With what? 

Mephistopheles: Galaxies. 

Lord: What are gala . . . xies? 

Mephistopheles: These are clusters of stars . . . with millions of planets larger 
than our earth and with suns vaster than our own. 

Lord: Oh my goodness! 

Mephistopheles: Didn't you know that, Lord? 

Lord: Vaguely. . . . What interests me is this ball of dust, the earth. 

Mephistopheles: So we have only this earth to govern. 

Lord: You're right. 

Mephistopheles: That makes more sense. The universe with its enormous and 
far-flung galaxies is too immense to be governed by a single god. 

Lord: In fact it's more logical that each planet and star should have its own god 
and devil. 

Mephistopheles: We can scarcely do a proper job of governing this dirty ball of 
dust. 

Lord: Yes, it's a constant headache. Those ill-bred men are always raising a 
ruckus with their senseless wars, while they talk of peace. I don't even know 
how anyone could find that peace. Do you know, my dear friend? 

Mephistopheles: No. I don't think so. Not on earth. 

Lord: Not even on another planet. 

Mephistopheles: I have no idea. Do you suppose we could communicate with 
the god or even the devil of a neighboring planet? 

Lord: Communicate with a fellow god? That does not seem possible to me. We 
are prisoners, both of us, on this foul planet with the half-crazed apes known 
as men. 

Mephistopheles: I know a place with a lot of action and commotion, yet it's 
cheerful and happy. 

Lord: Where’s that? 

Mephistopheles: In Monte Carlo . . . the great gambling casino. It’s a place with 
winners and losers, rich and poor, satisfied and dissatisfied, but it’s peaceful. 

Lord: Is this possible? What about you? Haven’t you thought of doing some of 
your prompting and caused a rampage or massacre? 

Mephistopheles: There? Never. 

Lord: Why not? 

Mephistopheles: Speaking frankly with you, dear Lord, I'll admit I have caused 
some trifling misdemeanors: cheating, embezzlement, pickpocketing, and so 
forth; but murder, bloodshed, assassination—never. Separate someone from 
his money, yes, but not from his life. 

Lord: So much respect for life? 

Mephistopheles: Not always. To men, contradictory and incomprehensible 
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creatures, life is both precious and without value at one and the same time. 
Oh, if men only knew the real meaning of life, wars between them would 
come to an immediate end. 

Lord: They will never understand. They’re stupid. To live and keep on living is 
the raison d'étre of everything that exists, from the virus up to God. 

Mephistopheles: Even for you who are eternal? 

Lord: Being eternal bores me, but I don’t want to end my life. 

Mephistopheles: In the great gambling casino, there have been some suicides but 
no murders. There is respect for the lives of others. 

Lord: That’s enough. Respect for the other man’s life means peace. 
Mephistopheles: They have succeeded in establishing that peace in the casino of 
Monte Carlo, while we have failed in the great casino which is the planet. 
Lord: We ought to go there, Mephistopheles, to see that peace. We’ve only 
heard people talk about peace—in peace conferences in ballrooms. But that’s 

never been anything but talk—not real peace. 

Mephistopheles: That peace is to be found in the roulette room. 

Lord: What room? 

Mephistopheles: Roulette, roulette! Don’t you know roulette? 

Lord: No.... 

Mephistopheles: You don’t know anything, Lord. 

Lord: It’s just that you, Mephistopheles, are using words on me that are not 
found in the holy books. 

Mephistopheles: Do you read the holy books? 

Lord: No. I’ve already told you: I’m illiterate. But I listen to the recitation of the 
mass .. . take for example the solemn mass of Beethoven or the requiem of 
Mozart. Oh! How beautiful! That music is truly divine. 

Mephistopheles: I’m surprised that this music which is so refined has never 
succeeded in bringing peace to the hearts of men. 

Lord: It's too refined for men. 

Mephistopheles: The roulette room works better for them. 

Lord: That's natural. 

Mephistopheles: Natural? Why? 

Lord: Do you know why religion attracts people in every location? By what 
means? 

Mephistopheles: By faith? 

Lord: By the show. 

Mephistopheles: What show, my Lord? 

Lord: Every religion has its spectacular side, its sensational stage sets, thanks to 
the clergy. 

Mephistopheles: My, oh my! I did not know, dear Lord, that you are such an 
acute observer. 

Lord: I watch and observe everything, silently. 

Mephistopheles: Fine. Let's go visit that roulette room. You'll observe some 
things there which will be useful to you. 

Lord: Here we go! But on one condition. Don't expect me to gamble. I have to 
maintain my respectability. 
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Mephistopheles: Don’t worry. Even I would not want to see my dear and grand 
God become a gambler in a casino. 
Lord: Come on! To Monte Carlo! 


[End] 


NOTES OF THE QUARTER 


THE MUSLIMS OF AMERICA. Under this title fifty academicians from 
universities throughout the United States met at the University of Massachusetts, 
Amherst, April 15-16, 1988, for the first scholarly conference which was 
conceived, organized and directed by Yvonne Yazbeck Haddad, Professor of 
History at the University of Massachusetts at Amherst. (See her bibliographical 
guide, “Muslims in America: A Select Bibliography," MW, LXXVI [1986], 
93-122.) 

Before a large and vociferous public audience, the conference speakers, 
panelists and respondents dealt with an ambitious range of topics, beginning 
with a general statistical, demographic, and institutional analysis of Muslims in 
North America. The conference then turned to the controversial issue of how 
Muslims are perceived in the United States secular and religious media, with 
special attention to the ways 1n which Muslim women are depicted in western 
literature, Specific Muslim communities in the United States were highlighted as 
case studies of ways in which Muslims have tried to define their identity 
institutionally in North America. Intellectual trends were drawn out in 
perceptive papers on three leading Muslim intellectuals whose careers have been 
largely committed to expounding the Islamic tradition in the world of western 
scholarship, and who continue to influence generations of younger Muslim 
thinkers: Isma'il al-Farugi, Fazlur Rahman, and Sayyid Hossein Nasr. 
Ideological trends within contemporary Islamic education in the United States 
were considered in the perspective of how Islamic values may be passed on to 
new generations through parochial schools, colleges, and outreach programs for 
the rehabilitation of prisoners. Islamic community activities, including da'wa, 
were reviewed in relation to the United States political system, and the cultural 
problems facing Muslim American women subject to the public pressures to 
conform to western role models (for example, those of the American feminist 
movement) were frankly discussed. In conclusion, the conference addressed itself 
to some of the questions about identity which are extensively debated within the 
Muslim communities of North America today: should Muslims perceive 
themselves as American Muslims or as Muslims living in America? Should they 
adapt their values to fit the American system, persist in marginality, or attempt 
to influence American society by transforming it into an Islamic society? What 
are the forces which most affect the formation of Islamic identity in North 
America? 

These and other questions brought the conference to its premature close; or to 
put it another way, were bequeathed by this first conference for the further 
consideration of the academic community involved in the study of contemporary 
Islam. The conference papers are in the process of being published, without the 
least complacency of the many authors who recognize the limits of this first 
attempt to tackle comprehensively a vast and complex topic. Further 
conferences will hopefully benefit by fuller Muslim participation as Muslim 
scholars in larger numbers take up relevant topics of research. In token of the 
University of Massachusetts's encouragement of this, it was announced that the 
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university library has formally received and will maintain Yvonne Haddad’s 
large collection of research materials, together with those of Sulayman Nyang, 
the energetic chairman of the Department of Afro-American Studies, at Howard 
University, Maryland. 


TA’ZIYEH: A DRAMA FESTIVAL AND CONFERENCE, “Lamentation” or 
"mourning" (ta’ziyeh) was the unlikely topic of a very successful drama festival 
and conference held in Hartford, Connecticut at the end of April, co-sponsored 
by Trinity College and Hartford Seminary. Three hundred people from Hartford 
and the wider academic community of New England had the exceptional 
opportunity to witness Muhammad Ghaffari's hauntingly moving production of 
“Moses and the Wandering Dervish,” with a mixed troop of professional and 
student actors, and a remarkable music ensemble. 

Around the drama, major interpretative lectures were given by: Peter 
Chelkowski (Hagop Kevorkian Center for Near Eastern Studies at New York 
University), one of the leading scholars of the ta’ziyeh tradition who dealt with 
its history and dramatic form; Mahmoud Ayoub, well-known to readers of this 
journal, who drew out the theological and spiritual meaning of the drama; and 
Sayyid Hossein Nasr, who contextualized the significance of ta’ziyeh within 
what he interpreted as the complementary faith perspectives of Shi’i and Sunni 
Islam. 

The cultural drama-oriented weekend program at Trinity College culminated 
at Hartford Seminary with a day of theological and dialogue-oriented seminar 
discussions. Well over one hundred people selected three two-hour seminars 
chosen from a range of twenty options dealing with a rich variety of topics: 
redemption, ascension, messianism, eschatology, philosophy, religious festivals, 
music and drama, and political doctrine. Each seminar focused on Islamic 
concepts, Sunni and Shi’i alike, and most attempted to draw out the 
comparative dialogical interests of Islam and Christianity. 

The festival was embellished by an exceptional choice of films, including the 
French-made “Ге Lion de Dieu," and an exhibition of relevant works of art: 
numerous ta'ziyeh objects collectively displayed for the first time in the Widener 
Gallery of Trinity College, and some of the precious Arabic and Persian 
manuscripts from the Duncan Black Macdonald collection of the Hartford 
Seminary Library. 

A conference handbook was prepared under the title Ta'ziyeh: Ritual and 
Popular Beliefs in Iran, comprising a series of essays introduced by Wadi' 
Haddad's “Islam: A Brief Overview," and including Chelkowski's ‘‘When Time 
Is No Time and Space Is No Space: the Passion Plays of Husayn." (Individual 
copies of this 45-page illustrated handbook are still available for purchase from 
the Macdonald Center, Hartford Seminary, for $5.00 plus postage.) 


CONSULTATION BETWEEN MUSLIMS AND CHRISTIANS: TURKEY. The 
summer of 1988 saw the publication of a twelve-page report on the state of 
religions, including Islam, in the Federal Republic of Germany, produced by the 
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office of international affairs of the Evangelical Church of Germany. The 
interest of this report for those concerned with Christian-Muslim dialogue is, 
firstly, its provenance, for it originated in a request from the Theological Faculty 
of Ankara University three years ago when the German Evangelical Church’s 
working party on “Living Together with Muslims” paid an official visit to 
Turkey. 

The report explains the religious situation of the estimated 84% of the 
population listed as church members (43% Roman Catholic, 41% Protestant), 
showing that although most have a very slender connection with any church, 
church agencies nonetheless remain influential in the ownership and management 
of large numbers of hospitals, sheltered accommodation for elderly citizens, 
centers for handicapped persons, kindergartens, and a range of educational 
institutions, largely financed through the church tax which continues to give the 
church a privileged link with the state, notwithstanding the impact of 
secularization. 

Secularization is recognized also to have produced a public climate of 
tolerance of religious pluralism, though this, too, often manifests itself in 
indifference. German Christian attitudes toward the largely Turkish Muslim 
community are disclosed as being multifaceted. Despite the efforts of the 
Evangelical Church’s Commission for Migrants and Ethnic Minorities and 
Catholic information services such as CIBEDO (Christlich-Islamische 
Begegnung-Dokumentationsleitstelle), Christian understanding of Islam remains 
very limited, and schools provide almost no information about the particularities 
of the Muslim ways of life (prayers, fasting, festivals, ritual slaughter, etc.). 
Many of the Turkish Muslims have little knowledge about Islam either, and the 
young people are almost entirely dependent for their religious education on what 
is offered in the mosque schools—educationally of poor standard, and 
disciplinarily very strict. Muslim women are economically active in support of a 
living for their families, but socially and educationally they lag far behind their 
German counterparts. Self-help within the Muslim community is impeded by the 
incidence of tension among different ethnic and cultural groups: Turks, Serbs, 
Arabs, Pakistanis, and German converts. Rival mosque organizations reflect the 
whole spectrum of religio-political differences in Turkey and elsewhere. The 
Islamic Council of the Federal Republic and West Berlin represents only 380 out 
of the estimated total of 900 mosques in the country. But the mosques thus 
represented seem to steer a middle course between the two extremes facing the 
Muslim community: to accept uncritically the secular values of German society 
to the sacrifice of their own culture; or, to join radical anti-western politico- 
religious movements out of a sense of utter alienation from German society. The 
report draws attention to dialogue initiatives by the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic churches as a way of helping Muslims to find their way in a new 
society. 

Meanwhile, in Turkey itself, an American Jesuit scholar of Islam, Thomas 
Michel (currently responsible for the Islam desk in the Vatican’s Secretariat for 
Relations with Non-Christians), this summer completed a semester-long 
introductory course on Christian theology in the Department of Theology of 
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Izmir University. This is the second course Michel has given at the invitation of 
Turkish universities under a three-year educational agreement signed in April 
1985 between Rome’s Gregorian University (of whose theological faculty he is a 
member) and Ankara University, providing for cooperation in the specific area 
of theological education, teaching, and research through academic exchange, 
common research projects, joint symposia, and exchanges of information (for 
the text, see Islamochristiana, XII [1986], 222-23). Michel’s first introductory 
course on Christianity was given in the theological department of Ankara 
University before 220 third-year students enrolled in a four-year degree program 
in religious studies, and many others who audited the lectures. The invitation to 
lecture in the theology department of Izmir this year gave him the opportunity 
to develop his course material, and further invitations have since been extended 
from the universities of Konya and Kayseri. In all, Michel has contact with eight 
theology faculties in Turkey. (The editors record their gratitude to Jan Slomp 
for assistance in compiling the immediately preceding item in these Notes of the 
Quarter. Slomp is responsible for the Office on Dialogue with Muslims of the 
Dutch Reformed Church [De Gereformeerde Kerken in Nederland], and for the 
continental European dialogue with Muslims through the Conference of 
European Churches.) 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Analogical Reasoning in Islamic Jurisprudence: A Study of the Juridical Principle of Qiyas. By Ahmad 
Hasan Islamabad: Islamic Research Institute, 1986. 489 pp Bibliography, Glossary; Index 
$15 00. 

Perhaps one of the most complex issues in Islamic jurisprudence, qiyas, has never been the object 
of a systematic study Hasan’s book is an attempt in this direction. After having surveyed qiyas and 
its general historical development, Hasan, following the traditional configuration, goes on to discuss 
the types, definition, and subject matter of qiyäs, the orginal and new cases, the role of reason in 
law-making, causation, the “mediate cause” (sabab), signs (alamat), istthsan, and finally, the non- 
Sunni critique of qiy&s. The intricately structured system of causation in law is described in seven 
out of the twenty chapters of the book, constituting over two-hundred pages, thus reflecting the true 
weight and centrality of the subject in legal reasoning. 

Hasan's conception of qiyüs as strictly analogical overshadows the subtle logical distinctions 
drawn by the jurists. In his account there is no room for the reductio ad absurdum argument (qiyás 
al“ aks); and the distinctive logical structure of the asyllogistic argument a fortiori 15 misconceived as 
analogy (pp. 38, 84). The problematic question of the limitation of the cause (takhsis al- illa), the 
lynchpin of all discussions on istihs&n, receives very little attention (pp 406-407, 422) 

The book affords a good deal of information, but is marred by a lack of synthesis of the maze of 
detail, as well as by an awkward style yet aggravated by an astonishing number of misprints The 
corngenda comprises only a portion of the typographical mistakes in the book The glossary 
provided is useful despite some inaccurate definitions; for example, tamthil 15 given as syllogism 
instead of analogy, and shar(i munfasil as “separative-conditional proposition" instead of the 
standard conditional disjunctive syllogism 


McGill University WAEL B. HALLAQ 
Montreal, Quebec 


Public Duties in Islam: The Institution of the Hisba. By al-Shaykh al-Im&im Ibn Taymiya. Translated 
from the Arabic by Muhtar Holland. [Islamic Economic Senes, no 3 ] Leicester, England: The 
Islamic Foundation, 1982. 159 pp. Appendix. Index. £4 95, cloth; £2.75, paper. 


Muhtar Holland has rendered a valuable service to English-speaking students of Islam by making 
available in very readable English Tag! al-Din Ahmad b Taymlya's al-Hisba fi al-Islam while 
preserving the integrity of the original Arabic. Ibn Taymiya was one of the great Muslim theologians 
in the period following the demise of the Abbasid caliphate and his writings sounded a call to reform 
which influenced not only his own contemporaries but Muslims seeking an ideological base for the 
reconstruction of their own societies in the modern era as well. Indeed, it 1s apparent from the 
introduction and the appendix to this edition that the editors intend this translation to provide an 
intellectual stimulus to modern Muslims to rethink the possibility establishing an Islamic economy 
that would embody the moral philosophy of the kisba. 

Despite its title, Ibn Taymiya's work actually consists of two fairly distinct sections; the first on 
the institution of the hisba, and the second concerned with a more general discussion of the qualities 
of the ideal Muslim government. Although much of the latter materia] is contained elsewhere tn Ibn 
Taymiya's extensive writings, the section on the hisba, is important enough to warrant a translation 
of this particular text. There can be little question as to the importance of the bisba, its intrinsic role 
in Muslim economic theory and commercial practice. The value of this particular work is that it 
provides the student of Muslim economic and social history with a clearly articulated theoretical 
explanation of that institution with which to compare the practice as found in actual historical 
examples. 

The major fault with this edition is that ıt does not adhere to the style of most scholarly 
translations. While there are adequate notes to the text provided throughout, there is neither a 
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glossary of terms nor biographical identifications. The original translated edition is never identified 
except in the bibliography and no original manuscripts of the text were apparently consulted in the 
preparation of the translation. Despite a mild annoyance at these omissions, this translation should 
be welcomed by all who are interested in Muslim economic theory. 


Wesleyan University BRUCE MASTERS 
Middletown, Connecticut 


Studies in Quran and Hadith: The Formation of the Islamic Law of Inheritance. By David S. 
Powers. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1986. xiii plus 263 pp. |30.00, hardcover. 


This is an extraordinarily ambitious book It proposes that the early stages of the development of 
the Islamic law of inheritance have been fundamentally misunderstood and also that the Islamic 
sources setting forth the original scheme of inheritance have been variously rewritten, obscured, and 
manipulated to support a scheme of inheritance that i5 quite different from that proposed by the 
Prophet Muhammad. The book in its current form is less of a definitive treatise on the subject than 
an outline of certain lines of inquiry that the author may wish to pursue in greater depth in the light 
of the criticism that the current state of his arguments is certain to provoke. 

Given space constraints, only a small selection of the potentional objections to Powers's theses can 
be covered here. 

Although making a few scattered references to Shi‘: law, Powers consistently ignores all of the 
Shii doctrines that are most directly relevant for the arguments that he is making. Classical Sunn: 
doctrine is treated as if its orthodoxy were unquestioned and then is contrasted with the supposedly 
authentic, “proto-Islamic” inheritance scheme proposed by Powers. However, while he treats his 
scheme as revisionist and novel, it in many respects closely parallels Twelver Shi'1 inheritance law 
and, thus, relates to disputes on how to interpret Islamic sources that have divided Sunnis and Shi'is 
for centuries, historical disputes that Powers entirely ignores Like Powers's “proto-Islamic” scheme 
and unlike classical Sunni inheritance law, Shi'is assume that the Quran instituted new rules of 
inheritance that were intended to supercede the Arabian tribal system of agnatic succession and 
believe that bequests to heirs are permitted. Powers's failure to assess his “proto-Islamic” scheme in 
the light of Shii junsprudence is very puzzling 

Powers argues that the vocalization of S. 4:12 has been altered and that the meaning of a critical 
word, kaldla, has been thereby obscured. He posits that Кайа actually meant daughter-in-law, and 
that daughters-in-law were meant to be included in the group of persons—such as children, close 
relatives, and the spouse relict —to whom a testator was in “proto-Islamic” law allowed to bequeath 
the bulk of his estate. Leaving aside the linguistic issues this interpretation raises, one is entitled to 
question whether this interpretation makes sense in terms of the resulting rule, Why should a 
daughter-in-law be singled out for inclusion in this favored group? How does her inclusion jibe with 
a scheme of succession. where, save for the spouse relict, inheritance 1s based on the blood tie? 
Powers offers no rationale for the special favor he argues was shown to this particular affine, just as 
he in general neglects to examine what would have been the social and economic underpinnings of 
his “proto-Islamic” scheme. 

It ıs difficult to summarize Powers's “proto-Islamic” scheme, in part because central terms such as 
“legacy,” “bequest,” “last will and testament," "inheritance," and “succession” seem to be used in a 
variety of idiosyncratic ways. More confusion is produced by the way Powers uses the term "Islamic 
law." He fails to distinguish between the variety of senses in which this term can be used, such as 
broad normative standards, the law actually applied at various times in Muslim communities, or the 
classical figh. The lack of precision in his usage may lie at the root of his fundamental 
misunderstanding of Schacht and other Western scholars, who, he inaccurately insists at many 
points, believed that “Islamic law” did not exist in the first century after the death of the Prophet 
While purporting to correct their misapprehensions, Powers reveals that he does not appreciate that 
Schacht was only arguing that the “Islamic law” of the early community did not anticipate what later 
came to be the classical theory of sources, and, especially, that it did not accord the hadith 
collections the centrality that they later enjoyed 
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These and other problems make Powers’s arguments as they presently stand less than convincing. 
One would like to see him respond to the many criticisms that his book will inevitably provoke 
before passing judgment on whether our understanding of how Islamic inheritance law evolved 
actually stands in need of the radical revision Powers proposes. 


The Wharton School ANN ELIZABETH MAYER 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 


Fundamentals of Islamic Thought: God, Man and the Universe. By Ayatullah Murtaza Mutahhari. 
Translated from the Persian by R. Campbell. Annotations and Introduction by Hamid Algar 
(Contemporary Islamic Thought, Persian Series ] Berkeley. Mizan Press, 1985. 235 pp. Index 
$19.95, hardcover; $8.95, paper 


The publication in English of several essays by one of Iran’s leading theologians 1s a welcome 
addition to the small body of primary sources available to Western students of modern Iranian 
thought. Ayatullah Mutahhari (1920-1979) was perhaps the most outstanding intellectual among the 
students trained by Ayatullah Khumayn: at Qum ın the 19405 He was deeply read in the Islamic 
philosophical tradition, particularly Mulla Sadra, and he made this philosophical outlook an integral 
part of his approach to Shi‘: theology. He was especially concerned to bring his analysis to bear on 
the contemporary world and the problems of secularism, and so lectured for over twenty years at 
Tehran University on philosophy and theology while writing critical studies of European 
materialistic and Marxist philosophies. He died by an assassin's bullet during the Iranian 
Revolution The essays (whose original source is not indicated) are entitled “Man and Faith,” “The 
World View of Tauhid,” "Philosophy," and "Spirit, Matter and Life " They are apparently aimed at 
partially secularized Iranians and seek to explain in rational terms the philosophical view of Islam 
that Mutahhari advocated, while criticizing the shortcomings of other ideologies (a term he also 
applies to Islam) Mutahhari's keen study of modern European thought showed a laudable concern 
with establishing a solid understanding of the West from a traditional Islamic point of view, but 
these essays also reveal the scholastic limitations that restricted him too often to the level of 
apologetic and polemic. Mutahhan had access only to the older literature on modern European 
thought (the translator has added more recent references in the notes), he only knew Plato through 
medieval Islamic handbooks like Shahrastani's, and his negative characterization of Jewish thought 
betrays a complete ignorance of Maimonides A number of translations of technical terms are 
problematic, a difficulty that suggests how wide a distance still separates Iranian theologians from 
their Western counterparts, but perhaps this publication 1s a step that will help bridge that gap 


Pomona College CARL W. ERNST 
Claremont, California 


Arabic Materials in English Translation: A Bibliography of Works from the Pre-Islamic Period to 1977 
[A Reference Publication in Middle Eastern Studies] By Margaret Anderson Boston G.K. 
Hall & Co, 1980 249 pp plus xii pp $22.50. 


This bibliography includes a list of over 1600 entries of Arabic material translated for the most 
part into English. It provides a welcome collection of the available translations for the student of 
Arabic thought, the specialist and the casual observer. However, several technical shortcomings 
make 1t cumbersome to use, especially by the latter group These include a combined index of Arab 
authors, translators, compilers of anthologies and titles of major Arabic language works which are 
of book length, omitting reference to short articles, poems, or short stories. The references are 
classified from a librartan's perspective into broad categories. The section on social science, for 
example, makes room for strange bedfellows; it includes such works as From Here We Start (on the 
thought of Muslim Brotherhood), West African Food in the Middle Ages, According to Arabic Sources, 
and a book on Agrarian Reform in Egypt No distinction 1s made between classical and contemporary, 
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works in the section on Islamic Studies Access to the material would have been greatly facilitated by 
a subjèct index as well as cross-references to various works 


University of Massachusetts YVONNE HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


Arabic Writing Today: Drama. Edited by Mahmoud Manzalaoui. Cairo: American Research Center 
in Egypt, 1977. 648 pp. $10.00, paper. 


There must be something wrong with the distribution of this book if it does not reach reviewers 
until seven years after publication. This ts particularly unfortunate because the book is excellent and 
fills a gap in English translations of modern Arabic literature It comes on the heels of an earlier 
volume edited by Manzalaou: and published in 1969, entitled Arabic Writing Today: The Short Story, 
which was also excellent. This later volume offers translations from eight Arab playwrights and 
includes three one-act plays, two short plays without conventional divisions, and four full-length 
plays Of the nine works translated, eight are by Egyptians and one by a Syrian. In this regard, the 
title of the book may be misleading because it does not reflect the geographically limited contents 
that do not really represent drama in all the Arab world today Manzalaoui says in his introduction 
that this is a result of his search for the best, knowing that some of the best plays have already been 
translated and some others do not translate well in English or are too long to be included. While any 
selection of this sort is necessarily arbitrary, it ıs known that some good plays are being written in 
other parts of the Arab world too 

Apart from the first two plays by Mahmüd Taymür and Tawfiq al-HakIm written before the 
1950s, the other Egyptian plays in the book represent the efflorescence that Cairo witnessed in the 
theater in the mid-fifties and the sixties, the authors chosen being al-HakIm again, Mahmüd Duiyüb, 
Shawgi ‘Abd al-Hakim, Yüsuf Idris, Fárüq Khürshid, and Mikhaà'Il Rümàn. The Syrian play is by 
the gifted poet, Muhammad al-Müghüt. 

The plays in the book deal mostly with contemporary Arab life, some in a rural setting and others 
ın urban situtions. A major theme ıs that of the weak individual crushed by blind, dehumanizing 
social forces sometimes reaching absurdist dimensions as m Idris’s Flipflap and his Master and 
al-M4ghit’s The Hunchback Sparrow. Some Western dramatic influences may be detected but on 
the whole the plays are an expression of the ingenuity of Arab playwnghts and testify to the progress 
that Arabic drama has made ın recent years 


Institute of Islamic Studies Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University, Montreal 


The Persian Gulf: A General Survey. Edited by Alvin J Cottrell with C Edmund Bosworth, R. 
Michael Burrell, Keith McLachan and Roger M. Savory. Baltimore The Johns Hopkins 
University Press, 1980. xxxiv plus 695 pages. Illustrations; Notes; References; Appendices; 
Index. $37.50. 


For scholars and students looking for a definitive work on the Gulf, the wait is not over The 
editors of this book have given us a wide-ranging presentation on various aspects of Gulf life. The 
book is divided into four parts dealing with history, economics, culture, and arts with an appendix 
discussing topics such as geography, climate, oceanography, mineral resources, flora, fauna, 
demography, education, transportation, industrial development, and agriculture 

The articles are uneven in their analysis: the chapter on religion has a brief discussion of the 1979 
Islamic revolution in Iran, the chapter on military affairs 1s concerned with contemporary defence 
including statistics on military hardware up to 1978; the chapters on art and literature, on the other 
hand, are restricted to the medieval period, with that on art focusing mainly on pre-Islamic 
civilizations It 1s hoped that other scholars will keep us abreast of contemporary, cultural 
developments in the Gulf 


University of Massachusetts YVONNE HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 
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Revolutionary Afghanistan. By Beverly Male. New York: St. Martin's Press, 1982. 229 pp. 
Bibliography Tables. Index. п.р 


Afghanistan Under Soviet Domination, 1964-1981. By Anthony Hyman New York: St. Martin's 
Press, 1982 xı plus 223 pp Photographs. Maps and Plates Appendices. Index $27.50. 


The field of Afghanistan studies has until recently been the preserve of historians, anthropologists, 
and a handful of chroniclers of contemporary events. The present conflict in Afghanistan has 
brought about a drastic change, and the above two publications are only the most recent of a dozen 
similar works analyzing the developments in Afghanistan since the Marxist takeover. 

Anthony Hyman, a wnter, journalist, and lecturer, trained at the London School of Oriental and 
African Studies, and Beverly Male, lecturer in Middle East politics at the Royal Military College at 
Duntroon, Australia, examine essentially the same period from different points of view 

Male's analysis amounts to an attempt at vindication of Hafizullah Amin, a man who was 
"struggling against impossible odds to preserve his country's independence and at the same time 
drag it into the twentieth century." She argues that "the Russians invaded Afghanistan because 
Amin was determined to resist their attempts to draw the country into the Soviet sphere " She 
appears to sympathize with the national-socialist objectives of the Khalqi regime and exonerates 
Hafizullah Amin of the excesses attributed to him by his enemies. In a chapter entitled “Three 
Revolutionaries," Hafizullah Amin ıs favorably compared with Babrak Karmal and Nur 
Muhammad Taraki In subsequent chapters, Male discusses the internecine conflict between various 
Marxist factions and outlines the events leading to the "Making of a Revolution.” In an excellent 
chapter on the “Inhentance. Afghanistan, 1978," she discusses the rural sector, merchant capital, the 
industrial sector, and the bureaucracy. She continues to outline the Khalqi strategy for reform, the 
never-ending conflicts within the Marxist alliance, the assassination of the American ambassador— 
which Male sees as intended to “put pressure on" Hafizullah Amin—and describes the events 
leading to the execution of Amin. He chose to fight, for to have fled “would have been totally at 
odds with the Pashtun ethic which equates survival through flight with dishonor." 

Anthony Hyman tries to answer some of the same questions raised by Beverly Male, but he is 
more concerned about the struggle of the Afghan resistance with the Soviet Union. He believes that 
it "must eventually force even the mighty Soviet Union to come to terms with Afghan nationalism " 
But he does not see a return to the status quo’ within Afghanistan the social and political 
development will lead to the establishment of a more modern political system, and an independent 
Afghanistan would have to recognize Soviet strategic interests in the region. Hyman sees a political 
solution likely, because “guernilas win if they do not lose, and conventional armies lose if they do 
not win." The author does not as yet see any sign of compromise which would allow nationalists 
with progressive views to form a genuinely independent government in Kabul 

Hyman's account is divided into two parts: one, introductory, describing the land and the people, 
the society and economy, foreign relations, and the “new democracy” and its limitations, the second, 
beginning with the Saur Revolution, discusses reforms, the Afghan opposition, the army, and 
concludes with a postscript, dated December 1981. 

Both Hyman and Male are excellent writers who succeeded in producing eminently readable 
analyses of events about which no definitive account has yet been produced Each author chose to 
accept the one “scenario” most credible and in conformance with their conceptual framework, but 
both will understand that although the reader will find much that is new and of interest, he may have 
reservations in matters of interpretation 

This writer has been able to find only a few mistakes or typographical errors; Male represents Sher 
Agha as “a promient Ghilzai tribal leader" (р 20); he is not a Ghilzai, but rather a Mujaddidi of 
Indian origin. Some sources call his ancestor, Shaikh Ahmad Sarhindi, a Kabuli (Historical and 
Political Who's Who of Afghanistan, Table 86) Mohammad Hassan Вагед-Ѕһай": ıs one person, not 
two (separated by comma, p. 44). Bunyadi, not Bumyadi (p 46 and index). Hyman consistently 
writes Pakhtya rather than Pakthya (pp 95 and 126), and at one place writes Jabb Najat (p. 124) 
instead of Jabha. Both books make interesting reading, and it is hoped that they will encourage 
Other observers of the Afghanistan scene to discuss alternate scenarios 


University of Arizona Lupwicg W ADAMEC 
Tucson, Arizona 
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Habib Bourguiba, Islam and the Creation of Tunisia By Norma Salem. London: Croom Helm, 1984 
270 pp. Bibliography; Transliteration Appendix, Index $28.00, cloth. 


Norma Salem is concerned with the importance of Islam in the modern Arab world Her focus of 
attention ts being vindicated daily as articulate reformers and Islamic movements proliferate on the 
present-day scene. She studies in this book one of the most colorful and important of modern Arab 
figures, Habib Bourguiba of Tunisia, and finds his career to be evidence of her thesis regarding the 
"pervasive presence of Islam in the political discourse of the Arab world" This may seem 
astonishing to some people, because Bourguiba has been pictured as one of the most secular and 
Western-oriented of Arab leaders. However, it 1s not surprising to those of us who have been close to 
Tunisia during the turbulent sixties and seventies. This book 1s especially welcome in the English- 
speaking world, which does not know Bourguiba nearly as well as do speakers of the French 
language. A noteworthy feature of the work ts an extended discussion of the psycho-social aspects of 
modern national identity, with material drawn from French personalist philosophers and from Arab 
thinkers of this generation. The study is a reworking of the author's doctoral dissertation and suffers 
from the dryness of an academic exercise. For readers who know only English the frequent 
quotations in French which are left untranslated will prove annoying. 


Hartford, Connecticut R. MARSTON SPEIGHT 


Religion and State in the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia. By Ayman al-Yassini Boulder, CO: Western 
Press, 1985. xit plus 136 pp. Notes, Select Bibliography $30.00, hardcover. 


Decades before Western journalists devised the awkward term "Islamic fundamentalism" to 
characterize the revolutionary upheavals sweeping Iran, the Kingdom of Saudi Arabia was both 
Islamic and fundamentalist. Some observers have noted the irony that the two main regional nvals 
in the Gulf both style themselves Islamic states, each professing Muslim brotherhood and Qur'anic 
law as the only true foundations for political community Even more ironic—but rarely mentioned 
by a Western media which equates Islamic fundamentalism with turmoil—is that Saudi Arabia 1s 
one of the world's primary status quo preservation powers In Middle Eastern politics, oil commerce, 
currency diplomacy, and professional conferences, the Saudis are invariably calculating, cosmopoli- 
tan, and conventional in their piety. They are, shall we say, "responsible." 

Al-Yassini provides a useful overview to Saudi history and Islamic-Wahhabt: political theology as 
a prelude to his analysis of the relationship between religious and secular institutions in the modern 
monarchy. He makes abundantly clear that Wahhabi Islam, however its radical demands for social 
reformation, owed its success in Arabia to military force and the patronage of an absolutist state. 
The Saudis treated the Wahhabi ulama with unwavering deference and often became accomplished 
theologians themselves, but the state was never really a “theocracy” or an "'ecclesiocracy." Rather, 
like the Ottoman Empire or most pre-revolutionary European regimes, the House of Saudi ruled 
according to "Divine Right." As defender of the faith and commander of the faithful, the sovereign 
assumed that his actions carried automatic divine sanction whatever the ulama might think because 
to him alone, not to them, had God's sword been given. Military success as much as sanctity 
remained the touchstone of legitimacy, and the Wahhabr clergy shared in and contributed to Saudi 
power, but did not control its family decisions. Thus, fueled by the oil revenues of the recent era, the 
regime has accomplished an intriguing balancing act among a number of institutional contradictions 
On one hand, Saudi legitimacy remains firmly grounded in a sectarian 1deology which pevades the 
entire society even while the apparent influence of the ulama institutions seems to shrink relentlessly. 
On the other, the kingdom now rests on an ever-expanding corps of skilled, secular-trained 
administrators, financiers, educators, technicians, and military leaders employed under the 
patrimonial proposition that property rules—and the state is Saudi family property. 

Al-Yassim writes with remarkable clarity, but he ıs often more descriptive and summary than 
analytical. When he is analytical, he leans heavily on the older works of conservative modernization 
theonsts like Huntington, Bendix, Rostow, Shils, and Halprin, giving this work a rather old- 
fashioned 1960s flavor. My chief regret is that he never seems to really probe the modern identity of 
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the Saudi ulama and their communal roles outside those close to the ruling circle. One wonders, 
could their circumstances compare with the social conditions of the clergy in pre-revolutionay Iran? 

Because we Jack a deeper, more developed understanding of the role of the Saudi ulama in that 
very special society, al-Yassini's conclusions lack convincing punch Nonetheless, his observations 
remain vital departure points for future investigation, and he deserves full credit for the diligence. 
Not unlike Iran before the revolution, Saudi Arabia seems to al-Yassint to be polarizing into two 
separate societies, one traditional, insular, and aggrieved and the other secular-trained, materialistic, 
and satisfied with a conventional “mainline” denominationalism Is this characterization of the elite 
correct? What are the constituencies for such groups? If the historical evolution of Wahhabi Arabia 
supports the hope that a sectanan Iran may still domesticate itself again to the international 
community, the fate of the shah must also remind rulers that no social institution which answers to a 
Higher Authority is ever completely subdued 


Washington, D.C. WESTON F. Соок, JR 


A Socio-Intellectual History of the Isna ‘Ashari Shi‘is in India, 2 vols. By Saiyid Athar Abbas Rizvi. 
Delhi: Munshiram Manoharlal Publishers, 1986. Vol. І. ix plus 399 pp. Bibliography; Index 
Vol IF xiv plus 453 pp. Index Rs. 500/set 


The Iranian revolution continues to have an intellectual impact. In this two-volume work, the 
Shi‘i scholar S. A. A. Rizvi breaks with his past work on Mughals and Naqshbandis to write an 
“anti-chronicle” of Islam in India from a Twelver Shi‘i point of view He relentlessly cross-examines 
the mostly Sunni Mughal chronicles and biographical dictionaries for information on Twelver Shi'is. 
He discusses at length the political and religious history of the often neglected Shi‘1-ruled kingdoms 
of the Deccan. In the second volume he brings the story down to the end of the nineteenth century, 
briefly discussing the religious and political history of the Shi‘i-ruled post-Mughal state of Awadh, 
and intellectual developments in North India after 1857 Here he cites a wealth of Twelver 
manuscript and published hterature. Focusing mostly on the Twelvers allowed him to supersede the 
dated general survey by J. N. Hollister on Indian Shi‘ism. Я 

This work makes several major contributions to the study of South Asian Islam. First, the 
bibliography reveals that masses of primary source material, mostly Arabic and Persian, exist for 
research on Twelver Shi‘ism. Second, it points to the political and intellectual contributions of the 
Twelver Shi‘i elite in South Asia, particularly since the Safavid revolution in Iran. Third, it points 
out the significant contribution of Twelver intellectuals to the beginnings of Muslim modernism in 
the late nineteenth century. Few Western Indianists are equipped to use Arabic and Persian sources 
the way Rizvi does, and even in India this sort of expertise 1s declining, so that our generation must 
be thankful for his prodigious scholarship, 

As someone with a book in press on Shi‘ism in Awadh, I should declare my interest when 1 say 
that I think the work at hand suffers from some major faults Most often Rizvi simply reports what 
is in the chronicles and biographical dictionaries, offering relatively little analysis Few chapters have 
any thematic focus, and the book as a whole certainly does not The work 15 oddly structured, with 
the section on the Deccan kingdoms sandwiched between discussions of North Indian Shi‘ism The 
intellectual ambience of the book ts rather isolated and dated. The footnotes and bibliography are 
lacking reference to the relevant research of S. Arjomand, N. Calder, and A. Sachedina on Twelver 
thought, to R. Eaton on Byapur, to S. Alvi on Mughal-era Shi‘ism, to R Barnett, C. Bayly, B. 
Cohn, M. Fisher, B Metcalf, T Metcalf, and F Robinson on North Indian social and intellectual 
history. 

The author ıs quite open about the polemical subtext of this work, including a sharp defense of 
Imam Ruhu’ Шаһ Khomainrs regime from the attacks of Lucknow's Sunni establishment. Rizvi's 
approach to early Islamic history depends on late, sectarian sources, differing little from that of 
pious Twelver ulama, and one feels a certain tension between Rizvi the intellectual and Rizvi the 
believer. On the whole, Twelvers are depicted in this book as innocent victims of Sunni bigotry. This 
picture is mostly accurate, but the excesses of Shi'i-ruled regimes tend to be glossed over, and more 
important, the precise social and political setting of communalism is seldom treated Crucial 
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questions about ulama-state relations and the sociological implications of conflicting Twelver 
schools of jurisprudence are ignored. 

The student of South Asian Islam would be advised to use Rizvi's work with care, as a reference 
providing an alternative to the standard Sunn: view The researcher on Indian Islam will be grateful 
for the framework and bibliography which point toward the desperate need for further scholarship 
on this subject. 


University of Michigan JUAN R. I. COLE 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Mandate in Moroland: The American Government of Muslim Filipinos. By Peter G. Gowing. Quezon 
City, Philippines New Day Publishers, 1983 (orig. ed , 1977). xix plus 411 pp. $15.00 


Gowing defines the general American mandate in the Philippines after the Spanish-American War 
by quoting President McKinley, "to develop, to civilize, to educate, to train in the science of self- 
government," and adds a corollary for Moroland, to integrate Muslims and other non-Christians 
into Philippine national life. He then reviews the Amencan administration of Muslim areas of the 
Philippines during these periods, characterized as military occupation (1899-1903), the Moro 
Province (1903-1913), and the Department of Mindanao and Sulu (1914-1920), to describe how the 
self-proclaimed mandate was implemented. 

Not surprisingly, he concludes that, measured against its mandate, the American administration 
had hmited success. The mandate was neither realistic nor appropriate. Americans "sought to 
impose a western civilization suffused by the Judeo-Christian ideology upon an Asian (Filipino) 
society suffused by Islam " Nor did the means chosen to implement it optimize the achievement of 
more limited goals. Direct rule by Americans, followed by fairly rapid incorporation into a 
Commonwealth government dominatedd by Christian Filipinos, failed to allow Muslims to prepare 
to be “full partners in the political life of an independent Philippines “ 

Aside from its documentation of an important piece of colonial history, and its account of the 
impact on American military administrators of earlier experiences with "Indian wars" in the United 
States, the book is interesting for its comparisons of Spanish and American assumptions and 
policies Readers of Gowing's other books and articles will recognize the historical research which 
informs his work on Muslims in the contemporary Philippines, and a more muted version of his later 
sympathetic treatment of Moro nationalism 

The book is vintage Gowing, and yet another reason to mourn his premature death 


San Jose State University LELA GARNER NOBLE 
San Jose, California 


The Sultanate of Oman: A Heritage. By Ann and Daryl Hill and Norma Ashworth. London: 
Longman Inc., 1977. п.р $42.00. 


This book, conceived and researched by Ann Hill, photographed by Daryl Hill, with a narrative 
text by Norma Ashworth can be ignored by serious students of Отат history with no sense of loss; 
on the other hand, those seeking an illustrated book of the “coffee table" variety with beautiful 
haunting photographs and lyric descnptive prose will enjoy displaying it. 

The pictures provide an attractive introduction to an area of the world mostly ignored by 
travellers The portraits of Omanis from different sections of the country and the record of some of 
them at work and at play capture the heritage from which they draw their strength. Any visitor to 
Oman will be aware that the photographer has diligently factored out any intrusion of the modern 
world into Omani society. He has kept out all the modernization and construction that Omanis have 
proudly and carefully implemented since King Qabus took over the reins of government. Of all the 
pictures in the book, only one—almost as a protest—has any relation to the twentieth century a 
clock, thermos bottles, a teapot and a radio Somehow, a few cars and a bus sneaked into another 
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photograph The more typical picture 15 that of students studying in the open air, writing on camel 
bones. 

Reading the book is an indulgence in fantasy At no place 15 the reader aware that Omanis ever 
became alive as people, or human beings, to the author. At work and at play they are presented in 
an idyllic setting, oblivious to the world around them, untouched by challenges to tradition and 
unresponsive to the allures of modernity A visit to the Muscat of today should be recommended as 
an antidote. 


University of Massachusetts YVONNE Y HADDAD 
Amherst, Massachusetts 


The Palestinians in Israel: A Study in Internal Colonialism. By Elia T Zuretk London and Boston: 
Routledge & Kegan Paul, 1979. x1 plus 249 pp. $20 00 


Elia T. Zureik’s The Palestinians in Israel ıs a serious, scholarly, informed, and ideologically- 
committed treatise on the "Israel: Arabs," and on the official policies of the State of Israel toward 
this group of Palestinians who have lived in Palestine since before 1948 and in Israel since tts 
creation in that year. 

One might question the methodology used in this study, particularly Zureik’s model of “internal 
colonialism,” but a close scrutiny of the reasoning behind this model and the author's major 
objectives in this endeavor renders the “internal colonialism” model less objectionable. Moreover, 
one can safely state that this volume opens up a new frontier in the sociology of knowledge and in its 
application to race and ethnic relations The author's primary purpose in this study is twofold: “to 
fill a gap in the literature on the sociology of the Arabs in Israel," and “to delineate the institutional 
and ideological bases which govern the relationship between the subordinate Palestinian Arab 
minority and the dominant Zionist regime" (p 4) 

The Palestinians in Israel 15 divided into eight chapters, three of which (one, two, and eight) are 
theoretical; with the remaining five being more or less socio-historical The basic problem according 
to the author is the dearth in published and reliable research in the sociology of the Arabs in Israel, 
particularly regarding their transformation after 1948 from a majority into a minority dominated by 
a new and "alien" majority (Chapter 1) Most of the available research by Israel: scholars has been 
"dedicated to singling out the cultural and psychological peculianties of Arabs and Jews, thus 
anchoring the roots of the conflict in the mental and psychic configurations of the protagonists" (p. 
3). It was not until the mid-1960s that serous research began to appear treating the Arabs in Israel 
as a separate ethnic minority with its own class structure and internal workings, which are totally 
separate from those of the Jewish majonty. 

The author's theoretical presentation, developed їп Chapter 2, focuses on pluralism, dependency 
and internal colonialism. With the beginning of Jewish settlements 1n Palestine in the early part of 
this century, two counter-images of Arabs and Jews began to emerge—depicting the Jew as 
pioneering, spartan, and determined to put an end to his persecution; the Arab “as, at best, 
traditional and backward and, at worst, irrational, psychologically inept, and determined to prevent 
the progress of the Jewish venture" (p. 9). 

What developed in Palestine, according to the author, prior to 1948 was that in the context of 
British occupation, an embryonic Zionist settler regime began to emerge carrying within it the seeds 
of Arab transformation from an economically-prosperous, land-owning class into an economically- 
dependent class of dispossessed proletariat (Chapter 3). With the end of British occupation and the 
creation of the State of Israel in 1948, this process was accelerated leaving the Jews as a majority in 
control of the means of production including the land and the Arabs, an economically-dependent 
minority, with an ideology unacceptable to the new majority. 

The Arab-Jewish split and the Jewish domination of the Arabs were given official sanction by the 
new state A system of de facto segregation developed involving housing, land ownership, education, 
and interpersonal relationships (p 16). Accordingly, argues the author, “internal colonialism” 
presents itself as the most useful model for studying the Arabs in Israel. 

Chapter 3 offers an interesting analysis of the socio-economic structure of the Arabs in pre-1948 
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Palestine The author's analysis of land tenure and of the different categories of land ownership and 
distributton (mulk, wagf, metruke, and muri) ıs informative and useful (pp. 39-40). Based on the data 
examined in this chapter, the author concludes that the pre-1948 Arab sector was not colonized by 
the Zionists in the classical sense of colonialism. "The situation more resembled a dual society 
structure, with one part deriving benefit from the sponsoring imperial power at the expense of the 
other" (p 66). 

Aside from Chapter 4, in which the author examines the image of the Arabs in the writings of 
Israeli social scientists, Chapters 5-7 present a comprehensive picture of the official Israeli policies of 
segregation toward the Arab minority and the Arab political response to these policies. Regarding 
the latter item, the author discusses three types of politicization among Israel's Arabs: “identification 
with the Communist Party, an attempt to establish a nationalist movement, and an increase in the 
Arab intelligentsia's involvement in the political affairs of the Arab community” (рр. 186-87). 
Although the success of Arab efforts in this area has been rather minimal, "they have at least 
managed to keep alive a sense of Palestinian identity and attachment to the homeland, things which 
have been difficult to sustain in the absence of an experienced Israeli Arab leadership, and an open 
political culture" (p. 187). 

In the last chapter, “Toward a Sociology of the Palestinians,” the author argues that a new 
approach should be adopted in researching the Arab minority in Israel. The author believes that if 
the lot of Israel's Arabs is to improve, and Zionist attitudes towards the Arab are to change, it is 
imperative that the Arabs in Israel be guaranteed “the right to self-determination” (pp. 201-202), a 
conclusion that is certam to be challenged by other committed scholars 


Mount Saint Mary's College EMILE А NAKHLEH 
Emittsburg, MD 


Ideologie and Politik der Muslimbrüder Syriens 1947-1952 [Islamkundliche Untersuchungen. Band 
55] By Johannes Reissner. Freiburg: Klaus Schwarz Verlag, 1980, 445 pp. n.p. 


The account of the activities of the Muslim Brothers in the political life of Syria between 1947 and 
1952 1s well researched and penetrating їп the analysis. Reissner sheds new light on this unique 
period when parhamentanan democracy was functioning to a remarkable degree in Syria. He 
elaborates and illustrates well the ideological reasons for the ultimate failure of the Muslim Brothers 
to play a constructive role in Syria's political life. Hoping to achieve an ideal society through the 
moral betterment of the individual believer “the Muslim Brothers removed themselves from the 
historical process of the multidenominational nation state Syria, characterized by class struggle and 
seculanzation” (402). The use of Islamic terminology appealed to many and could legitimize 
whatever political stand the Muslim Brothers chose to take, but it could not substitute for a concrete 
solution for the problems of a society in transformation 

Throughout the book Reissner's class analysis remains problematic as does his identification of 
the Muslim Brothers with what he calls the “petite bourgeoisie." He himself observes that not only 
the Muslim Brothers but also the Ba‘th and the officer corps reflect the ambitions of the petite 
bourgeoisie (370). It is understandable that such seemingly different ideologies as Ba'th nationalism 
and Islamic fundamentalism should appeal to the same class as both hold the promise of a total 
social order. Yet, it would have been helpful to establish which parts of the “petite bourgeoisie" were 
inclined toward a radical secular course, which toward a religious fundamentalist one. 

Underlying this and other questions is the rather diffuse use Reissner makes of the term “petite 
bourgeoisie” in connection with the Muslim Brothers From the appendixed biographies of sixteen 
leading members of the Muslim Brothers we learn that thirteen had studied law, one medicine, one 
was a merchant, and one an “alim. Five of the sixteen had studied abroad; not exactly careers typical 
for the “petite bourgeoisie” in the Middle East Reissner himself feels uneasy with these facts and 
locates the leading members of the Muslim Brothers in “the upper marginal groups of the petite 
bourgeoisie.” But that does not really solve any problem. The later described ease with which the 
Muslim Brothers joined politically ranks with the upper classes (327, 371, 383), makes one wonder 
even more whether “petite bourgeoisie" is a useful label for them, at least 1n so far as the leadership 
is concerned. About the followers we hear very little They might have been from the lower classes. 
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Yet, the circumstance of their origin does not guarantee that their interests were expressed and 
represented in the ideology or political action of the Muslim Brothers. 

The preoccupation with class analysis prevents Reissner occasionally from seeing the obvious. He 
is, for instance, puzzled by the lack of contact between Muslim Brothers and army officers in Syna 
“though both onginate from the petite bourgeoisie” (398). At the same time he dismisses the fact tht 
Alawis were overrepresented in the officer corps as an unsatisfactory explanation. Yet this 
circumstance must have been as hindering to the Muslim Brothers as it was conducive to the 
minonty dominated Ba‘th for establishing contacts with the army. 

Class analysis of Middle Eastern society must, I believe, at least take within each class two 
components into consideration: a traditional one as well as a modern. This might have helped to 
work out the difference between Muslim Brothers and Ba'th supporters. At the same time class 
analysis must be accompanied by an analysis of sectarian and ethnic loyalties and, indeed, by 
analysis of family histories. How else can we explain the astonishing fact that the leader of the 
Muslim Brothers, Muhammad as-Siba'i came from the same family as the leader of the communists 
in Homs? 

The questions and issues raised here have no easy answers. Their discussion will continue. In the 
meantime, Reissner has provided us with a thorough account of the events of the period and of the 
actions of the Muslim Brothers. 


Brandeis University THOMAS PHILIPP 
Waltham, Massachusetts 


The Arab Economy Today. By Samir Amin London: Zed Press, 1982. 124 pp. n.p. 


This thin volume consists of four parts. It begins with an introductory essay by Aidan Foster- 
Carter on the writings of Samir Amin and a defense of this prolific writer against his many critics. 
Foster-Carter presents an historical account of Amin's intellectual development from his role as 
senior economist in Nasser's Egypt to his many contributions on the African countries where he 
occupied several important advisory positions. A five point summary of Amin’s fundamental theses 
are presented as follows: 


1 The world capitalist system, consisting of a center and a periphery, is integrated into a single 
world system through relations of exchange and unequal specialization of production. 

2. This global system includes a hierarchical structure of modes of production/sectors, with 
uneven productivity and heterogeneous relations of productions 

3. Modes of production/sectors of the penphery are: (a) articulated. with capitalist. social 
formations at the center, but (b) desarticulated with respect to social formations at the periphery. 

4 This structure of articulation/desarticulation 1s the result of centuries-old evolution of forms of 
international specialization, dictated by the internal dynamics of capitalist social formations and 
imposed on the periphery by the center, first by political domination and later through unequal 
exchange mechanisms. 

5 Transfer of value/economic surplus takes place from peripheral capitalist to central social 
formations as a result of primitive accumulation. This process survives the pre-history of capitalism, 
and its persistence to the present constitutes the essence of the problem of accumulation on a world 
scale 


Amin demonstrates the Arab world's extreme dependency on the industrialized countries and its 
close integration into the world system. He further indicates the significant degree to which the Arab 
economy 1s dominated by multinational companies and their weaknesses. 

Amin insists that the only alternative is a development process that is autocentric and oriented to 
the needs of the masses. He is realistic enough to recognize, though, that the Arab political elites of 
today are unlikely to implement his alternative program Yet Amin believes that the Arab peoples 
have rejected the economic model imposed by their rulers, which eventually will culminate in a 
populist revolution 
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It is hard to deny the logic and validity of Amin’s economic analysis. Indeed, the Arab world 
currently faces an unprecedented developmental crisis of major proportions. Despite his valuable 
insights, however, Amin’s approach remains economically deterministic; for the Arab crisis 
transcends economics to encompass the psycho-spiritual and the socio-political realms as well. 
Moreover, Amin fails in his methodology to demonstrate empirically the existence of an Arab 
economy. Many key concepts are ill defined mainly because Amin does not take the trouble to 
restate ideas that he has borrowed from his earlier writings. Yet his presentation of intersectional 
relationships 1n matnx form is an excellent contribution to developing valuable insights into the 
structures of Arab production and consumption The latter is included in the statistical appendix 
that constitutes the third part of this volume. The final section consists of an extended bibliography 
of Amin's writings in English and French. 

This is a complex but significant work in political economy. It should be must reading for Arab 
leaders, developmental economists, and political scientists specializing in the Arab world. 


University of Southern California RICHARD HRAIR DEKMEJIAN 
Los Angeles, CA 


The Middle East: An Anthropological Perspective. By John Gulick. Lanham, Maryland: University 
Press of America, 1983 [originally published in 1976] 244 pp. Bibliography. Index $12.00, 


paper. 


Students of the Middle East will be happy to learn that this excellent book by anthropologist John 
Gulick is once more available after being out-of-print for several years. The book represents a 
generous sharing of Gulick's approximately twenty years of accumulated knowledge of the Middle 
East as well as a fine review of the social scientific literature. The book's eight chapters may be 
grouped into four parts. The first sets the historic and ecological background of the area. The second 
discusses the ways of life of nomads, villagers, townspeople, and urban dwellers. The third examines 
and interrelates the Middle East's major socio-cultural dimensions: language, religion, nationality, 
and ecology And the fourth treats such topics as sex, gender, and personality. Throughout the book 
the author gallantly attempts to assemble the puzzle of Middle Eastern cultures and societies by 
delving into history, referring to numerous empirical studies, and relying on perceptions formed as a 
result of his own field research in Lebanon, Iraq, and Iran. Inevitable, some pieces are missing and 
others may not quite fit, but the product is an excellent synthesis and stocktaking. 

Gulick's treatment 18 at once social scientific and empathetic, scholarly and lucid. He has 
conveniently organized much of the best information available Consequently, the book 1s highly 
recommended to the general reader and for use in any course on the twentieth century Middle East. 


University of Florida PAUL J. MAGNARELLA 
Gainesville, Florida 


Islamic Perspectives: Studies in Honour of Mawlàni Sayyid Abul А18 MawdudY. Edited by Khurshid 
Ahmad and Zafar Ishaq Ansari. The Islamic Foundation, U.K. in association with Saudi 
Publishing House, Jeddah. Letchworth, Herts.: J.M. Dent & Sons, Ltd , 1979. xvii plus 394 pp. 
n.p | 


The book is a presentation volume for Mawlün& Sayyid Abul Aã Mawdüdi. In addition to a 
bibliography of writings by and about Mawlünà Mawdüdl there is one long article about Mawlünà 
Mawdüdrs life and thought, and two personal statements, by Altaf Gauhar and A.K. Brohi, 
respectively, about the effect of MawdüdTs thought on them as individual Pakistanis. Both articles 
give some useful insights into the social and political context of Mawdüdl's work in Pakistan. 
Gauhar, who was jailed by Bhutto for exercising freedom of thought as a journalist, notes the 
community of spirit he felt in discussing jail experiences with Mawdüdi who had also spent a lot of 
time behind bars. 

The book is divided into four parts: Intellectual Perspectives; Islamic Intellectual Heritage; Islamic 
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Society, State and Economy; and Scholars and Reformers. Twenty-three authors contributed to the 
volume. 

Although there is diversity, as many topics are discussed by authors with varying background and 
experience, certain threads of continuity and coherence run throughout the book. The authors are all 
extremely well qualified to write on the subjects they deal with. The articles on matters of Islamic 
economic principles are done by persons with a thorough grasp of contemporary economic theory, 
Islamic theory, and practical experience. Similarly, the articles comparing Islamic thought with 
Christian thought are written by scholars well versed in both subjects. For example, one excellent 
chapter on “The Islamic Welfare State and its Role in the Economy” is written by M. Umar Chapra, 
whose job is that of economic adviser, Saudi Arabian Monetary Agency, Jeddah, Saudi Arabia. He 
discusses Islamic perspectives on economics from the point of view of one thoroughly aware of 
contemporary economic theories and practices. 

The overall impression one retains is that of thorough intellectual competence on the part of the 
authors. They share the self-confidence that comes from their professional competence, as well as a 
certainty that the Islamic perspectives on their particular areas are extremely important. They are, in 
other words, a group of self-assured Muslims, who know well their professions and are lucid about 
the significance of their religious duties. Part II, entitled Islamic Intellectual Heritage, contains four 
chapters on aspects of Islamic thought. In each of the chapters, one again is impressed by the 
sophistication of the discussions dealing with problems of translating the Quran, of the intellectual 
history of early tafsir and of early jurisprudence. In Part IV, some new material is presented on the 
life of a persecuted scholar in Turkey, Said Nursi. An interesting manuscript of a letter for Rashid 
Rida to Lloyd George throws some light on Arab experiences during the immediate post-World War 
I period. 

The book provides a number of new insights as well as a general impression of an emerging 
generation of Muslim scholars whose self-confidence 1s increasing as they master their professions 
and discuss the perspectives of their religion toward those various intellectual disciplines. They are 
offering their homage to Mawlãnã Мамай because they recognize that he is the most widely read 
author in the Muslim world today. They all see in him a spiritual mentor. 


Concordia University SHEILA McDONOUGH 
Montreal, P.Q., Canada 


Islam against the West. Shakib Arslan and the Campaign for Islamic Nationalism. By William L 
Cleveland. [Modern Middle East Series, No. 10.] Austin: University of Texas Press, 1985. xxii 
plus 223 pp Photographs. Bibliography. Index $19 95, hardcover. 


Based on wide-ranging published and unpublished works, periodicals, government archival 
materials, and personal interviews, this study of Shakib Arslan (1869-1946) is a pleasure to read for 
its beautiful style and painstaking research. The author's humility and compassion do not stand in 
the way of full control of his subject to which he brings deep analytical and critical powers, a 
genuine perception of human psychology, and a profound knowledge of the forces of history. When 
a whole period comes alive through a study—such as this one—focused on one man, the 
achievement is to be celebrated as a masterpiece of historical writing but it also speaks volumes of 
the personality of the man studied. ShakIb Arslin emerges from it as the true cosmopolite that he 
was, whose universalist vision of Islam in the formative years of his career in the Ottoman period 
was carried forward to the inter-war period of growing secular nationalisms. 

Cleveland’s judgment of the man is fair and balanced. To him, “Arslan was not a precursor; nor 
was he an anachronism.” He rejected all movements and ideas aiming at Westernizing Muslims 
anywhere and he called for adherence to the true spirit of Islam so that Muslims may regain their 
erstwhile prosperity. He was “neither an orginal nor a reflective theological thinker,” yet his political 
and diplomatic activism and his eloquent writings commanded the admiration of Muslims from 
Morocco to India, and caused his movements to be monitored by French and Brıtısh intelligence, 
and his support to be coveted by the Axis. 

The caption under the group photograph on page 51 identifies the persons wrongly by directing 
the movement of the reader's eyes towards the right instead of the left. There are certain unfortunate 
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errors in the transliteration of Arabic names and words. The short index does not do justice to the 
wealth of materials in the book. But on the whole, this is an outstanding contribution to the study of 
modern Arab history and thought, and should be required reading for all concerned. 


Institute of Islamic Studies: Issa J. BOULLATA 
McGill University, Montreal 


Sawünih Inspirations from the World of Pure Spirits. By Ahmad GhazzAll, translated by Nasrollah 
Pourjavady. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1986. 127 pp. $29.95, cloth. 


Pourjavady's book 1s an annotated English translation of the Sawanih, an important and intricate 
Persian treatise on mystical love written by Ahmad Ghazzall (d. 520/1126) The translation rests, 
first, on Н Ritter's excellent cntical text edition on the basis of six manuscripts (Istanbul, 1943) and, 
second, on seven additional manuscripts utilized in part by the text editions of Jaw&d-e Nürbakhsh 
(Tehran, 1352s) and Ahmad Muyjáhid (Tehran, 1358s). There are occasional textual changes by the 
translator’s hand and some obscurities due to textual corruptions inherent in the manuscript 
tradition. 

The translator does not indicate in the translation where he deviates from Ritter's edition. Nor 
does he point out whether, in a particular sentence, a manuscript variant or his own conjecture is 
followed. The commentary on the translation (pp. 85-114) repeats the main ideas of each chapter in 
summary form without analysis. The result ıs a good and noble English approximation of Ahmad 
Ghazzüli's original Sawanih but neither a dependable translation nor a scholarly commentary. 

It has to be noted that Pourjavady's English translation could have derived much benefit from the 
meticulous German translation of the text with scholarly notes by Richard Gramlich (Wiesbaden, 
1976). This lack of Pourjavady's familiarity with the scholarship on Ahmad Ghazzáll and his 
disregard for the work of others is confirmed, for example, by the absence of references to the study 
and translation of Ahmad Ghazzãl's Tajrid (Wiesbaden, 1983), Mujühid's voluminous edition of 
Ahmad Ghazzhli's works, Nürbakhsh's edition of the Sawanih, and G Wendt's translation of the 
text (Amsterdam, 1978) The significant body of secondary literature on the theme of the book has 
been neglected almost totally. This state of affairs is as unfortunate as и 1s surprising for Pourjavady, 
an author who has written widely in Persian on Sufism 


Yale University GERHARD BOWERING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Mystics and Commissars: Sufism in the Soviet Union. By Alexander Bennigsen and S. Enders 
Wimbush. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1985. 195 pp Appendices, Maps. $29.95, 
hardcover 


This book 1s a valuable resource for anyone who wants to understand Islam in its global 
dimension. The authors provide a brief (114 pages of text, 70 of appendices) but very illuminating 
overview of Sufism in the Soviet Union Their intent is not only to explain the history, orgamzation, 
and practices of the Sufi movements, but to demonstrate the strength and vibrancy of Sufism as an 
alternative to state Islam. This "parallel" or “out of mosque" Islam is portrayed as a kind of 
lifeblood of Muslim religious life ın the Soviet Union. 

As helpful in describing what Soviet Sufi orders are and do is the careful delineation of what they 
are not: clandestine political organizations, heterodox sects, social protest movements, fundamentalist 
revolts, or gatherings of magical practitioners. Insisting that Sufism 1s opposed not to orthodoxy but 
to Russian Marxism and collaboration with it, the authors call Sufism ‘ta deeper form of Islamic 
belief" in which the adept “frequently 15 a more responsible and more fervent Muslim" (p 48) In 
sketching the history of the Sufi movement since the Revolution they note that while recruits 
traditionally were from rural or lower and middle class urban areas, they now often come from 
better educated and intellectual elites The real concern of the Soviet authonties, they conclude, 1s 
до: that Sufism leads to fanaticism (as official propaganda claims) but that it reinforces the 
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traditional Islamic way of life and thus prevents the assimilation of Muslims into Soviet society. 

While some of the the sections on structure and organization of the orders provide more detail 
than the lay reader might want, on the whole the book 1s both comprehensible to the more casual 
reader and a source of interesting and important information for the Islamicist. In the conclusion the 
authors point to a number of unanswered questions, to the pursuit of which we can hope that they 
will direct their continued research. 


Iliff School of Theology JANE I. SMITH 
Denver, Colorado 


Begimning's End. By Shaykh Fadhlalla Haeri. New York: Methuen, 1987. 180 рр $35.00, cloth; 
$14 95, paper. 

This 1s a small book addressed to the general public, Muslim or non-Muslim alike, on the 
appropnate Sufi attitudes in the midst of our devounng materialistic civilization, which is now to be 
found in both the West and the East. The title, Beginning’ End, refers to the present-day 
worldiiness, which is like a dream. “The dream," the author says, “is not a bad one, but once the 
means has become the end, then the beginning has come to its end.” 

Obviously a Muslim and a Sufi, the author nevertheless does not push his faith or mystical way in 
front of the reader, and they remain somewhat abstract and in the background. In Part I, he sets out 
the path of dynamic submission to the transcendent Unity; in Part II, he deals with the attitudes that 
go with submission; and in Part HI, he leaves the individual and moves on to society at large, the 
nation, and even the globe as such, concluding on a cheerful note that, “їп spite of all predictions of 
doom, I see for the future nothing less than a return to the way of Unity, and when that happens, it 
will be tremendous and unprecedented because it will be on a global scale." 

While the previous quotation might give the impression that the author 1s looking at life with 
rose-tinted glasses, he 1s in fact rather severe throughout his book in his criticisms of the East and 
the West. Things will work out, he seems to be saying, not only on the individual plane, but even on 
the societal level, so long as we keep our eyes fixed on Unity and submit thereto in our daily 
existence. This piece of advice might sound somewhat elementary, to be sure, but it 1s morally 
correct. In the process of saying that, the author manages, within the compass of his brief work, to 
cover a host of contemporary problems, from the computerization of life to techological pollution of 
the environment, all of which, by the way, are instances of forgetting Unity and rejecting submission 
to it. He does all of this in a simple style, without any polemics in favor of Islam or Sufism; and he is 
almost disarming in his balancing of the pros and cons of our age in the scales of the mystical way 
Whether he 1з actually justified in feeling that there will be a future “return to the way of Unity" all 
over the earth is another question altogether, and best left to each reader to decide on his own. 


Indiana University VICTOR DANNER ` 
Bloomington, Indiana 


Sufism and Shari'ah: A Study of Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi's Effort to Reform Sufism. By Muhammad 
Abdul Haq Ansar Leicester: The Islamic Foundation, 1986 368 pp £14.00, hardcover; £5.95, 
paper. 


This volume includes two parts: A study on the life and thought of Ahmad SirhindI (d 
1034/1624), the well-known Naqshbandi Sufi of Indian Islam, and a translation of selections from 
his major work, the "Letters" (Maktübát), wrıtten ın Persian to disciples and colleagues. These 
letters exercised a considerable influence on the shaping of normative Islamic ideas ın India and 
earned Sirhindl the title of “Renovator of the Second Millenium [of Islam] " 

M.A.H Ansari, the author of the volume, casts his study in the mold of modern-day legalistic 
Islam inspired by the work of Ibn Taymuyya (d. 728/1328) and interprets the Indian Naqshbandi 
mystic in the light of the Syrian Hanbali polemicist Since there are neither historical links between 
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the two authors nor shreds of evidence that Sirhind! studied the works of Ibn Taymiryya, the book 
rests on an ahistorical and apologetic foundation. In spite of the falsifying framework of 
mterpretation the book includes lucid sections in its discussion of Sirhindi's ideas on wahdat al- 
shuhud and walayat 


Yale University GERHARD BOWERING 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Jordan: Crossroads of Middle Eastern Events. By Peter Gubser. Boulder, Colorado: Westview Press 
and Beckenham, England: Croom Helm, 1983. Bibliography: Notes and Index; Tables; 
Illustrations. 139 pp. $16.50. 


139 pp $16.50 


Jordan presents a special challenge to any writer who seeks to describe her history, people, and 
her political and economic position in the Arab World today, and to do so in the brief compass of 
139 pages is something of a feat 

Jordan can claim many points of uniqueness. She was born of the turmoil in the aftermath of 
World War I and owes her existence and her subsequent boundaries to many strange circumstances 
The first was only made a possibility after a conversation between the prime ministers of Britain and 
France. But it needed first the resolute action of the Amur Abdullah taken on his own initiative to 
carve out a state їп the hiatus left between the efforts of the allies to create mandates in Syria and 
Palestine. 

The farsightedness of Amir Abdullah (later to be king in 1946) was seldom given its full 
recognition by the West His death could be attributed to his moderation, good sense, and desire for 
a peaceful solution but Britain and the United States have never recognized the danger to an Arab 
leader of seeking a moderate (apparently Western-type) solution The lesson has not been learned 
yet. 

When the young King Hussein came to the throne in 1953 he had to build on the good 
foundations his grandfather had left, but because of hts youth he had to prove himself and win over 
again the recognition his grandfather had painfully won as the legitimate ruler. In doing so he 
showed wisdom, strength of character and an impeccable sense of timing, but his success was due in 
no small part to the good sense and moderation of his loyal supporters and the hard work and 
clever planning of many of his officials Perhaps no head of state has had to pluck success from the 
flames of apparent disaster so many times and in doing so had such faithful support from his 
subjects 

The country, its birth and growth through many vicissitudes is not easy to describe, but Gubser 
does so with consummate ease. Jordan's problems were surmounted often by brilliant planning. 
Circumstances changed bewilderingly and plans had to change with them. The pressures from her 
neighbors, the wars in which she was inevitably involved, the influx of hundreds of thousands of 
refugees, terrible pressure from her Western neighbor, Israel—all this Jordan suffered and survived 
to face more challenges 

Gubser ably covers all these subjects in a readable and wellwritten account. He gives in 
considerable detail his views on culture, family life, religion, social problems, family patterns, 
minorities, tribes, the differing attitudes of each new flood of refugees coming in, economics, trade, 
agriculture and industry. Nothing of importance ıs omitted and there is good support from brief and 
clear statistics 

This 1s an impressive book and important for all who wish to assess Jordan's position today. 


Washington, D.C. EDWARD F. HENDERSON 
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